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Mergonotocicar Diany for May, 112. By Dr. Poe, Bristol, 
g 
of a $ & 3 WEATHER. 
> ‘ a ws) S 
Alaa ER 
1 49 55 30- 2 morning cloudy, afternoon clear 
2 48 54 30- 0 mostly clear 
3 44 56 29-16 morning cloudy, afternoon clear 
+ 47 57 29-15 clear 
5 50 63 29.19 mostly overcast and cloudy 
6 57 64 30- 2 mostly clear 
7 7 66 29-19 ditto 
8 60 74 29-16 light rain in the morning, mostly clear 
9 56 63 29-14 cloudy, light showers, windy 
10 54 61 29. 5 cloudy, showery 
il 57 62 29 10 morning cloudy, some rain, afternoon clear 
12 57 62 29-11 clear 
13 55 62 29-10 cloudy at times, windy 
14 52 56 29-11 mostly clear, afternoon heavy thunder-storm, with hail 
15 48 62 29-16 mostly cloudy, afternoon some light rain 
16 49 58 30- 2 cloudy in general, windy 
17 45 49 30- 2 cloudy, evening heavy rain 
18 45 56 30- 0 cloudy, some light rain in the morning 
19 51 58 29-17 almost constant rain 
20 58 65 29-15 mostly cloudy 
21 59 67 29-15 cloudy, showery 
22 56 61 29.18 cloudy at times 
23 49 62 30- 7 mostly cloudy 
24 53 65 30- 8 cloudy, evening very light rain 
25 59 69 30- 5 cloudy, some light showers 
26 64 71 30- 0 ditto 
27 63 67 29-11 cloudy at times, some very light raia 
28 62 69 29.12 cloudy at times, evening some light rain 
29 62.69 29-11 mostly cloudy, afternoon showery 
30 62 66 29-16 cloudy, showery 
31 60 64 29-16 cloudy, very rainy, high wind. 











The average degrees of Temperature, from observations made at eight o’clock in the 
morning, are 54-13 100ths; those of the corresponding month in the year 1811, were 
56-64 100ths ; in 1810, 50-12 100ths ; in 1809, 56-78 100ths; in 1808, 56-90 100ths ; 
in 1807, 55-66 100ths; in 1806, 54-17 100ths; in 1805, 57-50 100ths; and in 1804, 57. 

The quantity of Rain fallen this month is equal to 3 inches 46 100ths of an inch; 
that of the corresponding month in the year 1811, was S inches 41 100ths; in 1810, 
2 inches 59 100ths ; in 1809, 1 inch 45 100ths; in 1808, 2 inches 99 100ths; im 1807, 
5 inches 82 100ths; in 1806, 1 inch 59 100ths; in 1805, 1 inch 43 100ths; and in 
1804, 2 inches 75 100ths. 























Mergzorotocicat Tasxe for June, 1812. By W. Cary, Strand. 











Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
2 Se] ¢ [s 2 )Barom.} Weather he Se a ls 2 |Barom.| Weather 
As ss $ = in, pts.jin June 1812, Az cs S == in. pts./ in June 1812. 
May o ° ° rm ° ° ) 

27 | 62 | 73 | 62 |29,56 jfair | 11 | 55 | 70 | 62 130,20 jfair 
28 | 60 | 66 | 63} ,57 Irain } 12 | 62 | 72} 60] ,03 |fair 
29 | 60 | 72 | 61} 55 [fair | 13 | 59 | 70 | 62 |29, 94 |fair 
30 | 61 | 70 | 60 , 82 jfair 14 | 60 | 74 } 61 , 84 |fair 
$1 | 60] 70/59 | ,75 |fair 15 | 63 | 69 | 59] ,82 |cloudy 
J.1 } 56 | 62] 55 » 78 |rain 16 | 56 | 65 | 52 , 56 |fair 
2} 55 | 67 | 52 »98 |fair 17 } 52 | 55 | 50 > 45 {rain 
3 | 56 | 60 | 53 [30,00 |rain 18 | 51 | 62 | 49 , 79 jcloudy 
4} 60] 70 | 56 , 04 |fair 19 | 52 7 | 50] ,54 {stormy 
5 | 61 | 69 | 54] ,05 |fair 20 | 54 | 60] 49} ,37 |stormy 
Gj 52] 64] 50] ,10 /fair 21} 52 | 58150] ,52 |stormy 
7153 | 65 | 52] 415 }fair 22} 55 | 60 | 49] ,85 |showery 
s | 53 {| 61 | 50 323 |fair 3155 | 60] 50 » 89 jshowery 
9] 51 | 60 | 55 ,31 ffair 24 | 51 | 63 | 54 , 90 |showery 
10 | 56 | 57/48} ,38 {cloudy 25 | 55 | 66 | 54] ,80 |showery 
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Mr. Ursay, Rolvenden, June 1. 
AS I consider your Miscellany to 

-& be a general depository, or 
shrine, of literary relicks, I transmit 
to you the enclosed Reply ef Dr. 
Young, to an Enquirer respecting, if 
I may so speak, the Scripturality of 
the Doctrine of Final Perseverance. 
From the manuscript, now in posses- 
sion of the Widow of the Gentleman 
to whom it was addressed, I tran- 
scribed it. It has never been pub- 
lished hitherto. Without pledging my- 
self, on either side, as to the sentiment 
which it contains, I entrust it to your 
disposal. J. G. Duruam. 


Dear Sir—The Scripture only can 
give us light as to our final acceptance 
with God, Our own fancied impulses 
may deceive us. No man can have a full 
assurance of salvation, for this plain rea- 
son, viz. “ Because the end can never 
be certain, when the means of attaining 
that end are uncertain.” Now, though 
for the time past a man may have lived 
well, yet he is not sure that he shall do 
so for the future. And the Scripture has 
cautioned us against flattering ourselves 
with full assurance of salvation, when 
it says, “* Let him that standeth take 
heed lest he fall.” 

That this short and plain considera- 
tion may restore your peace of mind, is 
the hearty prayer of, Your affectionate 
humble servant, E. Youne. 

To Mr. Wm. Slade, at Deptford, 

in Kent, Sept. 11, 1757. 
— 
Mr. Urnean, Harwich, June 2. 
HE late much-lamented Prime 

L Minister’s Grandfather (see page 
500) was Member of Parliament for 
this Borough, and contributed to the 
erection of the Workhouse here; as 
appears by the following Inscription 
on a white stone in the West front of 
that building. 


“ This Workhouse was erected and 
fitted up at the expence of the Right 
Hon. John Lord Viscount Percival and 
Sir Philip Parker, bart. representatives 
of this Borough, (for the encouragement 


of industry, and the good ordering of 
the poor); in the first year of the 
happy reign of King George the Second. 
George Rolfe, esquire, being Mayor. 
MDCCXXVIII.” 

Since the period mentioned in the 
above inscription, this Workhouse 
has been considerably enlarged; and it 
now forms about one-third part of 
tlte present building used for that 
purpose. R. R. Barnes. 

—— . 
Mr. Urnsan, Blandford, June 8. 
si following observations origi- 
nated in a strong impression of 
those feelings which were excited by 
a late most tragical event; an event 
of public notoriety, and of a nature 
so affecting, as, at the instant, to 
divest Party itself of its accustomed 
violence, and to unite in the utmost 
possible ope all the respectable 
members of society, in the expression 
of their heartfelt concern, together 
with their avowed abhorrence of the 
atrocious act, which was productive 
of so direful a result. Many and 
striking indeed are the lessons it af- 
fords us. While, in commen with 
other instances of mortality, and es- 
pecially of sudden dissolution, it de- 
monstrates the instability of sublunary 
things; it likewise reads us an in- 
structive lecture on the necessity of 
self-government, and manifests the 
destructive effect of evil passions, 
when suffered to gain the ascendanc 
over the nobler powers of the mind, . 
There is one object, however, to 
which, io committing these thoughts 
to paper, | would more particularly 
direct the reader’s attention; an object 
to which it appears to me capable of 
being applied, although it may not, 
in all probability, have entered into 
the minds of so many persons, as the 
foregoing reflections, which are in- 
deed what every rightly thinking man 
must inevitably form. The use [ 


would willingly make of the afflicting 
circumstance, distinctly from the 
above 
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above mentioned, is to draw from it 
some strong arguments in favour of 
the truth and excellence of our holy 
Religion ; arguments constituting an 
important internal evidence in its be- 
half, and therefore suited to come 
more directly home to men’s business 
and bosoms, than any external proofs 
of its authenticity, which, being ad- 
dressed to their understandings, may, 
and it is to be feared too often do, 
play round the head without coming 
near the heart. 

Let us then observe, with a little 
attention, the feelings to which, by 
woeful experience, we find the whole 
human race to be more or less ex- 
posed, and from which if we have 
escaped, ’tis often greatly owing 
to the happy situation or circum- 
stances in which a kind Providence 
has placed us; and how fully shall we 
be led to own the peculiar suitableness 
of the precepts contained in the Bible, 
to the condition of man. Let us mark 
the frequent and fatal domination of 

assions over the more exalted and 
egitimate powers of reason and con- 
science; and we cannot fail to confess 
the utility, and 1 might venture to 
add the necessity for that system, 
which has the most direct tendency to 
bridle and restrain every dangerous 
excess of criminal and lawless desire, 
and, especially, to root up and exter- 
minate the latent seeds of malice and 
revenge, before they have time to 
expand and be called into action. To 
say nothing of those other various 
evil inclinations, against which our 
blessed Lord expressly warus us to be 
on our guard; let us for the present 
urpose only dwell on those particu- 
ar charges contained in the Scripture, 
which expressly apply to the case 
under our consideration. Could any 
man who duly reflected on the import 
of the command to love our enemies, 
and to pray for them that despite- 
fully use us and persecute us; and 
who, at the same time, paid a just 
respect to the bright and consistent 
example set us by the Divine Author 
and Finisher of our faith, on all oc- 
casions, but more especially at the 
dread hour when his malicious ene- 
mies were employed in the execution 
of their most cruel designs against 
him? could any man_ who rightly 
reverenced the injunction, “ Dearly 
beloved, avenge not yourselves, but 
rather give place unto wrath, for it is 


written, Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord?” could any 
man who paid proper attention to the 
admonition, “ Be ye angry and sin 
not; let not the Sun go down upon 
our wrath, neither give place to the 
evil;” or, lastly, could any man 
who claimed forgiveness from Heaven 
but in proportion as he himself should 
exercise it towards his offending bre- 
thren of mankind—be drawn in, by any 
temptation whatsoever, to commit so 
inhuman a deed as the murder of a 
fellow-creature? How ought we then 
to appreciate that divine revelation, 
which, from its benignant tendency, 
bears such intrinsic marks that it is 
indeed worthy of a Divine Legislator! 
and how diligent should we be in the 
cultivation of those dispositions, 
whose blessed tendency it is to pro- 
mote “ Glory to God in the highest ; 
and on earth, peace, good-will toward 

men!” M. C. 

ae 

Mr. Unsan, Andover, June 8. 
OU will much oblige me by in- 
serting the following inscription 
on a tablet in the cloisters of Win- 
chester Chapel, put up at the expence 
of the late Mr. Walter Jeffreys, whose 
death is noticed, and whose worth is 
very justly recorded, in your Maga- 
zine for October last. Jane, therein 
mentioned as the wife of Mr. Benja- 
min Jeffreys, was a niece of the late 
Judge Blackstone, and a very accom- 
lished and amiable woman. Her 
usband was inconsolable on her death, 

and survived her only 16 months. 
Yours, &c. W. G. 
“M.S. 
dilectorum in vita, 
defletorum in morte, 
reverendi Benjamini Jeffreys, A. M. 
hujusce Collegii Socii, 
et 


Jane uxoris ; 
quorum 
ille obiit 
die 7™° Jil, ann. x. 53, A. D. 1800; 


hee 

die 12mo Mart. ann. w. 40, A.D. 1799. 

In utrosque 

hoc marmore p)Jsito 
testatur suum amorem 
Guaiterus frater superstes.” 
i 
Mr. Urnsan, Rolvenden, June 10. 

7_"2 institution of the Rolvenden 
Lecture having so repeatedly 
been discussed in your very valuable 
Miscellany; I rely upon your accus- 
tomed 
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tomed candour for the insertion of 
the inclosed Remarks by the Institu- 
tor thereof, J. G. Dunnam. 

It may not be improper to exhibit 
the plan of the Relvendes Legture, 
as some have ventured to’condemn 
what they did not correctly know. — 
Tloarcss avliAcyay pov eos Wes aaylos 

O0bwWS, 

Ogdws Davlarcysiv, axel car’ ev Oe. 
Once every month, when the moon 
was at its full, ona Thursday eveo- 
ing *, at 4 past 6 o'clock, gar that 
the Prayers had been read ‘and the 
Psalms sung, I used to explain from 
the desk one of the Lessons of the 
day, or else some other portion of 
holy writ. Where was the impropri- 
ety of this? Where the slightest * de- 

arture from ecclesiastical order?” 
hat Court, or what Canon, is there 
which interdicts it? The Lecture was 
delivered in a village, but it is a po- 
pulous one, containing near 1200 
souls: it was an Evening Lecture, 
but it was given at those seasons only 
when it was physically impossible that 
“ deeds of darkness” could be com- 
mitted. As to those Clergymen who 
“omit in the performance of the 
public Service, the Litany, or the 
Communion,” J surely am not respon- 
sible for them; 1 defy any one to 
level that charge against myself; and 
as ‘*to carelessness and disgusting 
haste” in the reading of the Prayers, 
the commendations of my severest 
adversaries, for a very contrary con- 
duct, entirely preclude the necessity 
of my making any reply to that in- 
sinuation. 

As your Correspondent subscribes 
himself “* A Christian of the Oxp 
School,” it is reasonable to presume, 
that he cannot be ignoraat of the 
antient method of ecclesiastical in- 
struction—he cannot be ignorant that 
the very method which he so rigidl 
censures is that which Ezrat, whic 
the Apostles +, which Christ § himself 
adopted: nor did it terminate with 
them —the Church hath employed it 
at every period since her first forma- 
tion. The effects which, in the pre- 





* Wednesday, being a Church-day, 
would have been chosen rather than 
Thursday, had it not been that our or- 
ganist was then engaged. . 

+ Nehemiah viii. 5—8. 

~ Acts xiii. 15. 


§ Luke iv, 17—21, 
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sent instance, attended the means 
used, are sufficient to recommend it 
to the attention of every liberal mind. 
Multitudes crowded to hear the Scrip- 
tures explained, they became more 
addicted to the reading of them at 
home; the morals of the parish were 
improved, and Sunday-selling and 
other enormities more easily sup- 
pressed. * Solemnity and decorum” 
peculiarly characterised the assembled 
worshipers; nor, “ from the more 
gloomy parts of the Church,” did an 

of “ those unseemly noises” sonnei 
which have so unaccountably affected 
the imagination, aad disturbed the 
peace, of my unknown antagonist. 
Instead of his exclaiming, “* Behold 
what a weariness is it!” the word of 
truth explained, and the path to Hea- 
ven opened, were the joy and rejoicing 
of the honest rustick’s heart. Instead 
of his being fatigued by the services 
of God’s house, so refreshing were 
‘the waters that issued out from 
under the threshold thereof,” that im- 
patiently did he long for, and gladly 
did he hail, the return of the sweetly 
solemn hour which recalled him from 
the cares of time to the contempla- 
tion of eternity, from the labours of 
the hand to the repose of the soul, 
from the thorns and thistles of earth 
to the fruits and flowrets of Paradise. 

Let the effects then, I repeat it, jus- 
tify those means which the word of 
God sanctions, and which the insti- 
tutes of man do not condemn. 

On the subject of extemporary ex- 
hortation, allow me to add a few ob- 
servations. The ‘“ Christian of the 
Old School” ought to have recollect- 
ed that the use of_ written discourses 
in the pulpit is an innovation, and 
that it is, in the fullest sense of the 
word, an insulated practice. The 
Orator in the Senate, the Pleader at 
the Bar, the Lecturer in the Schools, 
all reject it; the Pulpit is its only 
refuge, and that but recentioris evi. 
But let me be rightly understood ; I 
trust that [ am no Bigot. It is the 
matter, not the manner, which is most 
to be regarded. Truth is truth, whe- 
ther read from a book, or extempo- 
raneously announced ; and truth, ia 
any form, must ever be acceptabie 
and amiable in the eye of an impar- 
tial man. I have long been of opi- 
nion, that what St. Paul said of meats 
may well be applied to Sermons.— 
* Let not him that ‘ readeth’ despise 
im 
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596 ditto, between 30 and 40 ditto. 


him that readeth not; and let not 
him that ‘ readeth’ not, judge him 
that readeth: for God hath received 
him.” 


Los pry rauTe Sones!” ess, £08 de rade. 


Perhaps, the preaching by notes is 
the Jeast objectionable mode — Wil- 
kins recommended it, and Burnet used 
it. It comprehends in itself, more 
than any other scheme which can be 
devised, the accuracy of the written, 
and the energy of the extemporaneous. 
Were it but cultivated in our prepa- 
ratory course of education, with a 
fourth of the assiduity with which 
many inferior ubjects are pursued, it 
would not be so rare an attainment as 
some may apprehend. In proof that 
there has been no exaggeration of 
siatement, or colouring of facts, I 
would refer, in attestation of what 
has been advanced, to the evidence of 
that loving and beloved people among 
whom I now reside, and among whom 
I have not heard of a single irregula- 
rity having occurred, in consequence 
of the Lecture having been instituted. 

Instead of feeling any regret on 
account of the course which [ have 
followed here, I should be happy to 
see it more generally pursued; and 
heartily do I pray for the fulfilment 
of that glorious prophecy, announced 
by the evangelical Prophet, as charac- 
terising the winding-up of the last dis- 
pensation: “It shall come to pass 
that from one new-moon to another, 
and from one Sabbath to another, 
shall aux flesh come to worship be- 
fore me, saith the Lord.” 

a 
Mr. Ursan, Greville-street, June 2. 
HE following statement of the 
very frequent occurrence of Her- 
nia, at different periods of life, has 
been obtained principally from pa- 
tients relieved by the City of London 
Truss Society, within the short period 
of four years and a half, and entirely 
under my own observation. It ap- 
peared to me to form an interesting 
article of reference to the medical, 
philosophical, and general reader: as 
such | have taken the liberty of trans- 
mitting it for publication in your 
valuable Journal, if it meets your ap- 
probation. 

In 3176 patients 2702 were males, 
and 474 were females, 

202 patients under 10 years of age. 
160 ditto, between 10 and 20 ditto. 
310 ditto, ........ 20 and 30 ditto. 


GBR Gitte, cccesecs 40 and 50 ditto. 

664 ditto, ........ 50 and 60 ditto. 

ee 60 and 70 ditto. 

BORING c0<ccene 70 and 80 ditto. 

10 ditto, .....:.. 80 and 90 ditto. 

2 ditto, ........ 90 and 100 ditto. 
3176 


From the most accurate estimation 
which | have been enabled to make, 
I have no doubt of this Tz exist- 
ing in one person in eight through 
the whole male population of this 
kingdom, and even in a much greater 
proportion among the labouring 
classes of the community, in4nanufac- 
turing districts, particularly in those 
persons who are employed in weaving. 

Joun Taunton, 

Surgeon to the City of London 

Truss Society, the City and Fins- 

bury Dispensaries, and Lecturer 

on Anatomy and Surgery. 
-——— 

Mr. Urnsan, Kingston, June 12. 

Ww EN that elegant work, “‘ The 

Beauties of England,” first made 
its appearance, and Messrs. Brayley 
and Britton were the editors, I was ap- 
plied to for information, and sketches 
in the neighbourhood of my then re- 
sidence on the comfines of Cambridge- 
shire and Suffolk: and among other 
communications I forwarded a Draw- 
ing of Swaffham Two Churches, in 
Cambridgeshire, so called from the 
circumstance of two Churches being 
placed in one enclosure; the receipt 
of which was acknowledged by Mr. 
Brayley, both personally, and on the 
blue cover of the 7th Number of the 
work in question. Since which time 
Messrs. Brayley and Britton have 
both (1 believe) withdrawn from the 
direction of this publication ; whether 
it has fallen into better hands is for 
the publick to determine. But I have 
some reason to complain of an inac- 
curacy in No. X. XIIL. (which I 
received a few days since); where an 
engraving, by Scott, is given from my 
drawing; but it is attributed to a 
Mr. Thomson, and it is called Swaffham 
Churches, Norfolk. As my sketch is 
well known to many literary friends, 
both of yours and mine, I could have 
no difficulty in proving the truth of 
my assertion. I have also to cem- 


plain that the engraver has not dene 
justice to my sketch, for the accuraey 
of which I can vouch, however defi- 
Thee 
spire 


cient it may be in execution. 
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spire of the further Church was re- 
markably light, but there was a pro- 
jection towards the base, which | had 
noticed in my sketch; because, from 
this trifling defect, it was thought fit 
to pull down the spire: although two 
spirited gentlemen, then resident io 
the parish, offered their assistance, 
liberally, towards repairing the build- 
ing as it then stood. Sir Charles 
Watson, bart. and John Allix, esq. 
since deceased, with several of the pa- 
rishioners, were anxious to preserve 
an edifice that was a beautiful object 
for a great many miles round. From 
the delay of near eleven years, since 
I made this sketch for the Beauties of 
England to its appearing in the worl., 
1 was induced to imagine the editor 
had determined that it should not 
appear in their work, or had lost the 
sketch. I had it therefore in con- 
templation to offer it to your valuable 
Repository, as it is curious both from 
its architecture and situation and se- 
veral other circumstances, as well as 
that now it has entirely lost its cha- 
racter, the spire being demolished, 
in doing which a beautiful specimen 
of church architecture, the porch, 
was destroyed by the workmen bat- 
tering down the spire upon it. The 
other church has becu modernized in 
a style that has been very well called 
Carpenter’s Gothic.—Happy would it 
have been if your avimated Corre- 
spondent, “ An Architect,” had pre- 
viously seen it, and by his timely and 
spirited remonstrances prevented this 
barbarous demolition. 

if, however, you think, after its 
appearance in the work above men- 
tioned, it might be acceptable to your 
Readers ; having the origival sketch, 
1 will send it to you, with some fur- 


ther remarks upon it *. Cc. W. 
—_— 
Leamington Spa, 


Mr. Urzan, rary 


NOW address you from one of 
the most rapidly improving and 
fascinating Villages in the kingdom, 
particulars of which will meet the 
public eye in due time; as Mr. Paarr 
has been with us some time, and pro- 
mises us to be ready with A Guin, 
which is to make its appearance early 
in the next season. A prospectus 
informs us, it is to combine the azree- 
able and useful, both which the ac- 
tive, as well as the retired scenes of 
this delightful place and its environs 
* We shall be happy to receive it. Epis, 
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will abundantly supply; of which 
circumstance, the publick are suffi- 
ciently aware, the Author of the 
Gleanings will avail himself; parti- 
cularly, as we presume he intends 
affixing his name, since it és given in 
the prospectus. That it merits his 
best attentions, no persons (who have 
visited a spot which has afforded the 
best evidence of its superior claims 
of air and water, and their salutary 
influence) will deny ; uniting the most 
bewutiful walks, rides, drives, and 
every other accommodation, amidst 
the luxury of some of the finest roads 
ip England; conducting to many of 
the most magnificent mansions, pro- 
spects, and ruins in the empire. With 
all these agremens there has certainly 
been hitherto a dearth of interior at- 
traction, till Mr. Bisset (the proprietor 
of the Museum in Birmingham, and 
well known as the author of many 
pleasant, useful, and moral publica- 
tions) has, ina most spirited and adven- 
turous manner, led the way to some 
higher orders of amusement and cu- 
riosity, for the gratification of the 
publick; by opening an elegant picture 
gallery, news room, and promenade, 
where the London and Provincial 
papers are regularly taken in, also 
the most eminent periodical publica- 
tions and other works of taste, so as 
to render it at once a place of intel- 
Jectual and rational amusements. Mr. 
B. has certamly displayed great taste 
in the elegance of its decorations; 
and there can be no doubt but that 
the undertaking will succeed, as the 
subscribers are numerous and of the 
first rank, and it is already become a 
most agreeable and fashionable place 
of resort, being a desideratum long 
wanted to complete the attractions of 
the Spa. It is to be hoped that his 
example will be followed by other 
liberal and ingenious men, as the 
place advances in reputation: but, in 
the mean time, he will have the merit 
of having introcuced aud established 
one of the most scientific and inte- 
resting sources of entertainment aod 
information. The rapidity of the 
new buildings is as if produced by 
magic; among the prime of them 
must be reckoned the superb assem- 
bly-room, and the new baths. Your 
known love of public good, and the 
labour or ingenuity that produces it, 
will recommend the objects above 
described to your liberal attention. 
Yours, &c. MicRravor. 
A Mett- 
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Thermometer. Barometer. Rain. { Evap. 
Day of Hyg. | 100ths} 100ths} Wind. 
Month. | Max. }!lp.m.j| Max. Min. of inch.|of inch. 
May 22 | 57 3s 30°20 30-00 10s | — — N. 
23 60 _ -—— N. 
24 60 53 30°98 — — | NNW. 
25 63 58 30-20 30-10 106} — -- Ww. 
26 75 59 30-00 29°82 85 _— — w. 
27 75 56 29-66 29°75 78 — | -40 Ss. 
28 72 55 29°71 29-68 90 _ _ Ss. 
29 68 55 29°69 2968 | wo] — — |S—Ss. W. 
30 " 29-88 29-50 90 —_ — w. 
31 69 59 29°90 90 — _ S. W. 
June 1 62 50 29-92 29°81 90 *50°| +35 S. W. 
2 70 56 30°09 50-00 85 — —_ w.s.W. 
3 68 56 30-10 50°09 91 - _ Ss. W. 
4 72 57 30-17 30°12 92 ~ — Ss. W. 
5 71 2 50°16 30-14 89 ~— —- |W.--S,--S.E 
6 30-20 | 84 _— _— N. E, 
" 69 43 30°28 80 — — S. E. 
8 62 50 3045 30°44 | 81 — _— N. 
“ 67 56 30°48 50-24 | 80 —_ — | E—N. W. 
10 58 51 30°46 30-23 80 — — IN.-S.F.S.W 
1! 76 60 80°33 30°16 | 80 _ — |N.N.W.--W, 
12 75 50°13 30:04 | 81 — — |N.W.—W. 
13 74 — 25 |W. SW. 
4 | 7% 29-88 | @@ bw} ee 1 eee, 
15 | 70 | 58 | 99-38 | 2-82 | 7 an W.S. W 
16 69 51 29°82 29-78 | 60 — | °35 |W.S.W-S.W 
17 61 49 29°80 29.64 | Ti 60 — |SW—S--SSE 
18 | 64 | 54 | 29°90 | 29°84 | 82 | -28 | +10 w. 
19 67 51 29°49 29°40 82 a - S. W. 
20 68 50 Ww. Ss. W. 
21 68 51 29°66 29.64 90 = — | W.8 W. 


























Mey 22. Cloudy morning, fair afternoon, with Seud Cumulus and Cumulostratus. 
23. Various clouds in different heights. 24. Clouded sky with a little rain, 


a wavy, and in some places mottled, appearance of the cloudy mass. 25. 
Small rain; fair evening. 26. Fine warm morning, Cirrus, &c. a sort of 
flying haze of a brownish colour bere andthere appeared in the afternoon. 27. 


Fine warm day and various clouds. 28. Clouds in two strata, some rain, fine 
sunset. 29, All the modifications appeared, and were followed by showers. 
30. Some Cirri early, afternoon all the clouds were compact but rocky Cumuii. 
31. Clouds in two strata, cloudy and rather windy by niglt. 

Junz 1. Small rain A. M. sun and clouds P. M. 2. Clear early, then various 
clouds. 3. Some small rain followed by fair afternoon, with Cirrocumulus, &c. 
4. Fair, Cumuli, &e. 5. Cumuli in the day, which was fine, evening Cirri. 
6. Cumuli in the day, fine clear evening with Cirri. 7. Clouds early, fine 
clear dry day. 8. Chiefly cloudy and cool, 9. Cloudy morning, fair day 
with Cumu/i and some Cirri, evening isbi, no rain fell here, the Vimbi passing 
over from N. W. 10. Sun and clouds, cloudy evening. ll. Civ and 
Cumuli, Cirrostratus in evening. By sunset the clouds were highly coloured 
with a crimson tint. 12. Cloudy morning, evening Cirrostratus. 13. Fine 
very early, with Cirrocumulus, &c. a mist came on soen after sunrise, followed 
by clouds, fine evening. 14. Cirrus, Cirrocumulus, and Cumuli, prevailed all 
day, with some Cirrostratus, &c. 15. Fair with various clouds like yesterday, 
16. Hard showers before light plumose Cirvi, Cumudlostratus, &c. in the day. 
17. Rainy feature of the Cirrus *, &c. followed by showers. 18. Fair very early, 
cloudy day, rainy evening. 19. Wind and rain. 20. Showery day, the 
Barometer rose in the night. 21. Showery like yesterday. 

P. S.I have observed that rain, accompained by a rising Barometer, is generally 

Can these circumstances be 








healthy, and is followed by increased temperature. 


attributed to its being electrified positively, as 1 have once or twice had reason to 
believe it to be ? 
Clapton, June 22, 1812. 


* In rainy weather the Cirrus is seldom so fibrous, nor the Cirrocumulus into 


which it may change so well defined, as when the air is dry. 


THOMAS FORSTER. 


Mr. 

















Gent. Mag. June 1872. PLT p- 5i3- 
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Stratford on Avon, 
Mr. Urpan, — 19, 1810. 
HE annexed View is of Chester- 
le-Street Church, in the county 
of Darham; (see Plate 1,)—It is a 
handsome stone edifice, with a nave, 
chancel, side ailes, and tower; the 
base of the latter. is of a square form » 
but above the roof of the-church it 
assumes an octagonal shape, appar 
rently more modern; aud is termi« 
nated bya very bah 94 stone spire, 
ous of the finest ia the North of Enag- 
land; the entire height is 156 feet. 
Tbe mterior is neat, and well presery- 
ed; it contains a singular arrange- 
meut of monuments, with effigies of 
the deceased ancestry of the noble 
family of Lumley from a very early 
period—of which a particular descrip- 
tion is inserted in Hutchinson’s Dar- 
ham, vol. I. p. 392. S. 2. 
-— ee 


Notices and Anecdotes of Lrrerati, 
Cotxectors, Sc. from a MS. by the 
late Menves pe Costa, and collect- 
ed belween 1747 and 1788. (Con- 
claded from page 207.) 

40. John Fothergill, M. D. a learn- 
ed and good man, a Quaker, died 26 
Dec. 1780, about 4 in the morning, 
of an ulcer in his bladder, in bis 69th 
year. His library and paintings were 
sold in 1781 ia York-street, Covent- 
garden. His house and choice bota- 
nic garden of rare plants were sold in 
the same year. His collection of 
shells and animals were sold (as by bis 
will, om a valuation and deduction 
thereom) by Mr. George Humphrey 
on his part, and Dr. Fordyce ou the 
other side (valued at 15001. deduction 
500/.), to, Dr. William Hunter, Hi 








P Lethicullie 





r,esq. F.R.S, 


isl. 

44. Richard Pocucke, D.D. afier- 
ward Bishop of Ossory. 

45. Thomas Shaw, D.D. Shaw in 
his Travels, after the appendix to 
catalogue of African Fossils, makes a 

Gent. Maa. June, 1812. 
8, 
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complaint against Dr. Woodward's 
executors, in relation to several cu- 
rious thugs he sent to Woodward 
when on his travels. 
46. Mr. Jacob Neilson died on 
aatooes ey Sandee 1785, at Vaux- 
- .He dro OW in an apo~ 
lectic Git, aod. oxpirell iately. 
¢ was.a performer. on the kettle- 
drum at that place, and had. belonged 


auxhall fifty. 
” He was said to be upwasieel40:..F 


knew him wells be was a small, lively, 
and jocose man ‘healthy, wore 
his aze very well; I did not think 
him so old as was said, but upon re- 
collection he must have been about 
that age. I was acquainted with him 
before the beginning of 1751, and got 
to his acquaintance by way of Mr. 
Arthur Pond, the painter, and famous 
collector of shells. Mr. Neilson then 
lived with Mr, Pond at his house, be- 
ginning of Queen-street, Livcoln’s- 
inn-fields; and at that very time was 
of the band of the Vauxhall musick: 
he lived with and at Mr. Pond’s till 
he (Pond) died, in 176... He was the 
instigator and manager of all Pond’s 
collections, for Pond was only a 
virtuoso, but Neilson a scientific man ; 
and indeed all Pond’s science, and col- 
lections of shells, fossils, &c. were 
entirely owing to Neilson’s assiduity 
and knowledge. _However, at Pond’s 
death, it was found that, after such a 
strict intimacy sand, friendship with 
Neilson, he had goteven mentioned 
him in his will, ser desired his aid and 
care in disposing of his curious col- 
ate but . = himy 
though, indeed, the elegaace of them 
wee al dae to: Neilson’s. skill = 
knowledge, This was supposed tobe 
cd by = jenlouy Pond had of 
Mrs. 3 









7 









> 
&e. of clay-sione ; niost elegantly and 
scientitically cleaned of the clay-stone, 
dc. by Neilson, were sold in it, and 
fetched good high prices. . bought a 
Jobster and some other fossils in clay- 
stone 








Se 
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stone for Dr. Edward Wright, who 
bequeathed them, with his Mss, li- 
brary, &e. for the Edivburgh college 
(museum), where, I presume, they 
now are. Mr. Neilson was very scien- 
tific and curious, but especially fond 
of chemical works, and would repeat 
the poetical parts very readily of 
many of them by heart. Ashmole’s 
Theatrum Chymicum was his delight. 
He was also curious in all Natural 
History, and he cleansed his shells, 
&c. with great neatness: but his most 
surprising works were cleaning and 
freeing all extraneous fossils from 
their loads, or masses of clay-stone, 
lime-stone, and other stoney matters, 
in which they wete embedded, in a 
most surprizing and excellent natural 
and scientific manner, by mere assidu- 
ity and patience, without using labour 
or any artifice; insomuch that any 
fossils cleaned by him are elegant and 
natural, beyond expression. He had 
been taken in former wars with Spain 
prisoner; .and was kept prisoner of 
war at Vera Cruz, Havanna, &c. be- 
fore I knew him. He was a High- 
lander born, but where and when is 
unknown ; for his relations, nor any 
one yet (November 1785), have 
claimed kindred, so his effects remain 
unclaimed. He had a good collection 
of shells and fossils, many of which, 
especially the latter, are cleaned in 
perfection, as above said, by him, and 
are very elegant and valuable. E. M. 
D.C. 23 November, 1785.—Mr. Boy- 
dell administered to his effects in 1786; 
and his goods, books, and collections 
of natural history, were sold by pub- 
lic auction, by Hutchins, in King- 
street, Covent-garden (catalogued by 
George Humphrey), Aug. 16, 1786, 
and the two following days, and yield- 
ed well; Mr. Hunter, by Mr. Bell, 
purchasing many capital lots, and Mr. 
Isaac Swainson many of the Sheppey 
crabs. It is, however, said he died in 
debt. E. M. D. C. Sept. 1786. 

47. Mrs. Hill. 

48. Thomas William Jones, esq. 
His curiosities (the first public sale 
1 remember in London, of shells, fos- 
sils, &c. Langford auctioneer) were 
sold at his dweiling-house in Beaufort- 
buildings, Strand, in 1750. 

49. William Borlase, A. M. 

50. Ebenezer Mussel, esq. 

51. Mr. Josiah Colebrooke. 

52. Mr. Joseph Dandridge. This 
collector is celebrated by Mr. Ray, 


Mr. Petiver, &c. He lived on the 
— in Moorfields near to Beth- 
ehem; was a silk-pattern-drawer ; 
thick and of a middle size. 1 used to 
be frequently with him in the summer 
of 1740, and, though he was then up- 
wards of 80, he was extremely affable 
and communicative. He told me 
many anecdotes of the old collectors, 
was very merry and chatty. He died 
about 3 or 4 years afier, and had two 
daughters, single women. He had a 
fine collection of natural history, as 
fossils, birds, shells, &c. ; but his chief 
display was in insects, well kept and 
judiciously arranged, and shewed them 
with great pleasure, and with instruc- 
tion. By his favour I saw his collec- 
tion several times. 

53. James West, esq. 

54. Mr. Joseph Ames, by my papers, 
died Sunday evening, between 8 and 
9, at Mr. Foster’s house in Clement’s 
Jane, October 7, 1759. He drank 
tea with me Monday 17th September 
1759. 

55. Mr. Isaac Romilly. 

56. Sir Thomas Fludyer. 

57. Mr. John Lewen. 

58. Mr. Leman. 

59, Joseph Letherland, M.D. 

60. Mr. Andrew Peter Dupont died 
11 June, 1770, aged about. 47 or 8, 
not near 50. 

61. Henry Hampe, M. D. alchemist, 
died in 1777. 

62. Rovat Socirry. Uffenbach, 
a German traveller, about 1700, men- 
tions the Royal Society with honour, 
but their Museum with great dis- 
grace. MSS. Baron Heynitz, in April 
1765.—Jn 1781, on their removalto the 
lodgings, or apartments, in Somerset 
House, they gave the whole Museum 
away to the British Museum. 

I was elected their clerk on the 3d 
February 1763, and also museum- 
keeper and librarian; and held the 
place till December 1767. 

63. Charles Mason, D. D. 

64. Col. King. 

65. Colin Mackenzie, M.D. All 
his collections, viz. books, fossils, and 
anatomical preparations and figures, 
were purchased of his brother and 
heir-at-law (for he left no will) by 
Dr. Orme. He died about the 30th 
January 1775, aged about 52 years. 

66. Petiver James. In p.61, Explan. 
of plate 40, Gaz. in his Mus. Pet. in 
his advertisement, he says, he is put- 
ting to the préss his 11 and 12th Cen- 

turies 
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turies of his Mus. containing English 
insects, shells, &c. and in a little time 
a catalogue of many British fossils. 
These were never published, except, 
perhaps, some loose pieces in his Me- 
moirs of the Curious. 

67. Mr. John Beaumont, of Stoney 
Faston, under Mendip-hills, in Somer- 
setshire, who proposed obliging the 
world with a Natural History of that 
County if he had met with due en- 
couragement. Waillis’s Northumber- 
land, p. 73. 

68. Mr. Drew Drury. 

69. Mr. Church, apothecary, of 
Islington. A great entomologist, and 
breeder of insects. Sold his collec- 
tions at Paterson’s. 

70. Mr. Latham, ornithologist, at 
Dartford, Kent, has wrote an excel- 
lent work of birds with coloured 
plates. 

71. Mr. David Mayne made large 
collections of fossils, chiefly of Scot- 
tish. He collected them himself; and 
desired me to value the whole in 
order to sell them to the publick by 
a plan he proposed. He advertised it 
and my valuation several times, in 
different papers, viz. in London Chro- 
nicle December 21, 1765. The pro- 
= plan not taking, the whole col- 
eclion was sold by public auction, 
by Paterson, in April 1766. 

72. William Boys, esq. Sandwich, 
Kent. 

73. Mr. Gostling (Rev.) was of 
Canterbury. His collections were sold 
at Langford’s in 1778, under Mr. 
John White's inspection. 

74. Mr. John White, chip-hat seller 
in Newgate-sireet, a very great vir- 
tuoso. [Q. Was not this Mr. Jos. W. 
who dicd at Islington in 1810, see 
vol. LXXX. p. 189, and whose col- 
lection was sold by Messrs. King and 
Lochée ?] 

75. Miss Blackburne. 


76. Mr. Ingham Foster. See his 
several catalogues, &c. &c. His col- 


lections were ali sold by Mr. Barford, 
Piazza, Covent-garden (late Lang- 
ford’s), viz. 1. Prints, eight days, 
24 Feb. 1783, yielded 976/. — 2. Fos- 
sils, ten days, 10 March 1783, 317/. Is. 
[catalogued] by me.—3. Antiquities, 
coins, &c. three days, 361/. by Young, 
Ludgate-street.—4. Prints, remainder 
of drawings and pictures, three days, 
22 May, 363/. by Young.—5. Shells, 
corals, and cabinets, &c. twenty-eight 
days, 15 May, 646/. by me.—Total 
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26637. Household furniture, china, 
glass, mathematical, electrical, &c. 
wc. May 19, 1784, and therewith 
additional catalogue of shells, fossils, 
and books, as Lister’s, Drury, Harris, 
my history of fossils, &c. &c. 20 May 
1784, by Egerton. My dear friend 
Mr. I. F. died Thursday, 3 Oct, 1782, 
at 2 o'clock afternoon, aged 56 years 
9 months and 30 days, being born 
4 December 1725, Old Style. 

77. Thomas Pattinson Yeats, esq. 
F. R.S. an excellent zoologist in 
birds, insects, shells, &c. was uafor- 
tunately drowned from the parade, 
or wharf, at Liverpool, by falling 
into the sea, in 1782. His collections 
of natural history (made by Hum- 
phrey) were sold by Hutchins, May 
12, 1783. 

78. Mr. Speed, druggist, in Cannon 
Street, a pr norleg and had a most 
curious and elegant collection of shells. 
He died beginning of 1785, and his 
collection was sold by Hutchins in 
March 1785. 

79. Mr. John Millan (Macmillan 
was his real name), bookseller, at 
Charing Cross. 

80. Mr. Sheldon, sen. surgeon, died 
before 15 May, 1783. 

81. William Hunter, M. D. F.R.S. 
and F.S, A. 

82. Hon. Topham Beauclerc, F.R.S. 

83. John Hunter, esq. F. R. 8. 

84. Richardsons, of North Bierley, 
in Yorkshire. A considerable family 
seated there, very eminent in natural 
history. I conversed with one of 
them about 1744 or 46. The Richard- 
sons are frequently mentioned in 
Ray, Lihuyd, Petiver, Woodward, 
&c. In the News 1784, Leeds Nov. 
16, 1784, Thursday night (i.e. 14) 
died of a fit of the gout, in his 26th 
year, the Rev. Henry Richardson 
Currer, of Thornton, the last male 
heir of the Richardsons family, six of 
whom have died within the last six 
years, so that the whole family estate 
descended to him. 

85. Hon. Mrs. Cavendish, daughter 
of Lord George Cavendish brother to 
the Duke of Devonshire, commonly 
known and surnamed Jack Cavendish, 
from her rough masculiné form and 
behaviour. She was married to Mr. 
Chandler, son to a Bishop of Durham ; 
but retained her name,and never took 
his: died about 1780. A great col- 
lector of pictures, miniatures, gems, 
costly shells, and costly statues, and 
works 
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works of ivory, gold, silver, and 
other valuable materia!s. 

86. Lord Charles Cavendish, F.R.S,. 
brother to the Duke of Devonshire 
and uncle to the above Mrs. C. A 
gentleman of extensive knowledge in 
the sciences, and died 1780. Very old, 
80, or upwards. 

87. Her Grace Margaret Duchess 
of Portland, daughter to the Earl of 
Oxford, the great collector of books; 
died in August 1785, in her 70th year. 
She died of a complaint in her bow- 
els. Her collections were sold, in 
thirty-eight days sale, on Monday the 
24th of April 1786, and a catalogue 
in 4to. of it printed, price 5s. The 
natural iistory made by Mr. George 
Humpbrey, and formed or corrected 
by the Kev. Mr. Lightfoot, her 
Grace's chaplain. Her heir ond exe- 
eutors were her four children; the 
Duke; Lord George Bentinck ; Lady 
Viscountess Weymouth; and the 
Countess of Stamford. The whole 
sale came to (not guite) 10,060/. 

88. Dr. John Coakley Letisom. 

89. Richard Kaye, #. it. S. Mus, 
Brit. Curator, D. D. &c. &c. 

90. Rev. Mr. Tiomas Maithews, 
a scientific and curious coljector of 
natural history, especially of shells 
and native fossils; as gems, crystalli- 
zations, and ores. Formerly of Far- 
ingdon in Berksiive. Most of his 
curious collections were sold at pub- 
lic auction at Greenwood’s rooms, 
in Leicester-square, in 1735, uuder 
Mr. Martyus, trustee; avd Mr. G. 
Humphrey, catalogue-maker. 

91. Andrew Coltee Ducarel, LL.D. 
of Doctors Commons, an indefatiga- 
bie Antiquary. The sale of his fi- 
brary at Leigh’s, for eight days, pro- 
duced 987/. Is. 

92. Sir Ashton Lever, kunt. created 
so by George Ii]. His library, sold 
by Leigh, produced 4341. 15s. his 
Holophusicon Museum at Leicester 
House was proved im 1783, before a 
Committee of ihe House of Commons, 
to be of the value of 53,000/. It was 
made afterwards in 1744 a lottery of, 
and the prize fell to Mr. Parkinson, 
who rewoved it from Leicester-square 
to Albion-place ; and first opened as 
an exhibition Dec. 3, 1787, at 2s. 67. 
a person.—Last Thursday, 31 Janu- 
ary 1788, died im Lauecashire, Sir 
Ashton Lever, collector of the Mu- 
seum, which, while his property, bore 
his name, and a monument of his 


name it will be to all posterity. He 
died while sitting on the bed of jus- 
tice with his brother magistrates. 

93. George Keate, esq. F.R.S. and 
F.S.A. barrister-at-law, also a good 
poet and painter. 

94. Martyn Fonnereau, esq. 

95. Mr. Peter Woulle, F. R.S. 

96. Philip Rashleigh, esq. M. P.. 
for Fowey, Looe. Seat, Menabilly, 
Cornwall. 

97. Samuel Ewer, esq. 

98. Counsellor Thomas Griffin, of 
Lincolu’s Inn, sen to the Admiral of 
that name. His seat is at Haduock, 
near Monmouth. Thick-set man, with 
extreme remarkable swelled legs, 
caused by an illness many years ago. 
A very inielligent aud scicniitic col- 
lector of fossils, shells, &e. 

99. Hon. Charles Francis Greville, 
F.R.S. brother tethe Earl of Warwick. 

100. Moses Harris, a famous enio- 
mologist, aud miniature painter. 

10}. Daniel Charles Soiander, M.D. 

102. George “coll, esu. LL. D. 
F.R.S. and A.S.F. a great Autiqua- 
ry, not only of charters, leases, 
records, &c. but of matters or mate- 
rials of antiquity, such as comms, abbey 
seals, Roman lamps, and Etruscan 
ware; warlike instruments, as swords, 
daggers, pistuis, belmeis, saws, &e. 
other antient instruments; regalia 
watches, monuments, or sarcophagi, 
besaliw, bronzes, idols, apparel, pic- 
tures, portraits, miniatures, and prints, 
and 2 numerous collection it was ; 
some trivialities, as usual in such An- 
tiquarian collections. The reserved 
part of the collection (so expressed im 
the catalogue) was sold by Mr. Ge- 
rard, in Litchfield-street, Soho, on 
Thursday and Friday, 4 and 5 July, 
1782. He was, as weil as I can guess, 
between 60 aud 70, and died about a 
year before the sale, a widower with 
no children; lived some years in 
Crown-court, Wesiminster, but re- 
tired to his seat at Woolston Hall, in 
Essex, about 1768. A very humane 
and friendly gentleman, and commu- 
nicative. He was nephew to the ce- 
lebrated naturalist Dr. Derham, and 
published Mr. Ray’s remains in Syo. 
Mr. Scott was an Oxonian. 

103. Henry Seymer, esq. of Hand- 
ford, near Blandford, in Dorsetshire. 
See an account of this gentleman, his 
family, his collections, &c. Collecta- 
nea, vol. XIIL. p. 345 & seq. He 
died about Chrisiinas 1784, aged, I 

imagine, 
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imagine, about 70 or 74. His collec- 
tions were sold at Hutchins’s auction 
room, King-street, Covent-garden, ia 
twelve days sale, Feb. 8—21, 1786. 

104. Mr. Robert Chambers, a 
mason, who painted arms, flowers, 
fruits, Hebrew, and other characters 
on marbles; see my paper to Royal 
Society (uot printed). A very curious 
persona he was, a Gloucestershire man, 
and about 74 when he died. He 
painted or siained on marble several 
roses, exquisitely well, for me; and 
the blazoned arms of the present Duke 
of Norfolk oaa marble slab for his 
Grace. 

105. Mr. Henry Smeathman died 
on Saturday evening, Ist July 1786, 
of a (putrid) fever, at his lodgiugs 
No. 14, Cannon-street, just on his 
seiling out for Africa, on a coutract 
with Government. Mr. Drury informs 
me he was in his 42d year. 

106, Friday, 1 Feb. 1788, dicd at 
his house in Leicesier-square,in a very 
advanced age, the celebrated James 
Stuart, esq. commonly distinguished 
by tic appellation of Athenian Stuart: 
I am sorry to add that he has lett the 
second volume of h:s Autiquities of 
Athens uniiaished, though part of 
the work is priated, and many of the 
fine engravings actually executed; 
the loss the publick suffers, it is feared, 
will be irreparable. 

107. Jac. Barettius, a very skil- 
ful botanist, published “ Descriptio 
et Icones yariarua Plantarum per 
Gallis#m, Hispaniam, et [taliam ob- 
servaiarum, Paris, 1715, folio.” 

*,* In these Anecdotes the nature of 
the coliections under some of the names 
is not mentioned, but this is a defect we 
cannot remedy.—t!n No. 4, p. 205, under 
Dubois, for Uraido, vr. Waldo. 

ae 

Mr. Urnsan, London, June 2. 

SHALL feei myself much obiiged 

to you, if you will please to con- 
vey my siucere thanks to the geotie- 
man who did me the honour of 
enteriug into a critical examination 
of the edition of Cicero’s two 7'racts 
on Old Age und Friendship, which I 
ventured io submit to the perusal of 
the literary world. | have often, since 
the publication of this liltle volume, 
condemned myself for the youthful 
rapidity with which the original notes 
were written: they were really dis- 
patched to the press as they were 
finished, with all their impertections 
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upon their head. Had I taken a suf- 
ficient time to re-peruse what | have 
written, | wight have confirmed some 
interpretations, and have given a 
greater degree of probability to some 
conjectures; 1 should possibly have 
qualified some assertions, which are 
too general ; I should have made very 
considerable additions to the critical 
and the explanatory notes; I should 
have adopted a diilerent arrangement 
of the work, and have endeavoured 
to adapt it better to the use of the 
Student, and to render it more wor- 
thy of the atteation of the Scholar. 
Your Correspondent has weil ob- 
served, that “ the Latin language has 
not the attention paid to it which it 
so justly deserves:” 1 have long ob- 
served the fact; and it has been, and 
will continue to he, my humble en- 
deavour to rouse the attention of the 
learned to this departweant of classical 
education; while they will find, on 
this very account, Uhat the considera- 
tion of this toague presents a greater 
field for the display of originality, 
and a wider scope for the exercise of 
ingenuity ; they may be assured that 
it will also enable them to open am- 
pler stores of erudition; for I will 
venture to say that the Greck tongue 
is much better known than the Latin, 
and that the Greek authors are much 
better understood than the Latin. If 
my publication arrive at a second 
edition, | shail most gladly avail my- 
sclf of some of the hiuts, which your 
Correspondent has throwa out for 
my consideration; and, in the mean 
time, | beg his leave to make some 
reuiarks upon a few of his strictures, 
in the same spirit of freedom with 
which he has written them. In the 
441st page he asks,why | did not give 
sume quolations from other authors, 
to prove the truth of my assertion, 
about onus gravius detna? 1 really 
should have been obliged to him to 
point out the sources, whence | might | 


have derived them: none occurred to 


me at the time, and | have met with 
none since: it is to no purpose to cile 
instances of the phrase (1 have, how- 
ever, ciled the only one which | have 
ever seen); what 1 wanted to disco- 
ver was the origin of the phrase: I 
am not aware that 1 have been anti- 
cipated in my conjecture; but every 
commentator kaows how uncon- 
sciously he often falls into the con- 


jectures, the interpretations, aud the 


dis- 





discoveries of others. The liberal 
Reviewer would, I think, do well to 
remember this remark, which has 
been made by the immortal Dr. Bent- 
Jey, before he ventures to bring 
against any critick a charge of plagi- 
arism. I thought that | had taken 
every precaulion to escape so serious 
a charge; and it has been, and will 
be, my constant practice in every 
publication to specify the author 
from whom I may have derived a 
quotation, when | have not met with 
it in the work itsclf: hence it is with 
great surprise that I find myself 
charged with a “ little plagiarism,” 
by your Correspondent in p. 444; and 
1 really do not know in what the 
plagiarism, which he has not ex- 
plaimed, consists: such a charge is 
more casily made than it can be re- 
futed by one who may be perfectly 
iuocent; for, unless it is accompa- 
nied with some circumstantial evi- 
dence, some probability of his having 
seen the work from which the sup- 
posed plagiarism has been made, a 
mere coincidence in the idea, or in 
the quotation, which may be adduced, 
is not suflicient to establish the point. 
In p. 442, your Correspondent rallies 
me, perhaps justiy, for styling the 
Play of Sophocles net by the vulgar 
name of the Gdipus Tyrannus, but 
by the title of the Theban CEdipus : 
if be is satisfied with the interpreta- 
tion of the Scholiast, which, if 1 re- 
member rightly (for I have*here not 
a single book to which | ean refer), is, 
that it was called the Qdipus Tyran- 
nus, because it is the Prince of So- 
phocles’s Plays, | must confess that 
fam not satisfied with it: 1 am not 
aware that any passage from any 
classical writer cau be produced, where 
it is called by the name of ihe Bdipus 
Tyrannus: L appeal to any impartial 
person whether the title of the Theban 
(Edipus would not be much better 
opposed to the title of the other play, 
the Colonean Edipus? The argument, 
which is drawn from the’antiquity of 
the other title, is, 1 must confess, 
specious; but surely no man would 
attempi to justify, on such a ground, 
the antient mode of pronouncing the 
word academia, of which the penult 
is now discovered to be long. 

The instances cited in page 442, 
against my assertion, that scandere 
cannot govern an accusative case of 
itself, which is supported by exam- 
ples, where the preposition is added, 
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no more prove the opposite point, 
than the citation of examples of this 
phrase—he departed this life—would 
prove that the preposition from is 
not here understood. 

Your Correspondent, in the same 
page, smiles at my remark that paevi- 
tet is ove of the verbs absurdly called 
impersonals, and says that “he sees 
not the least absurdity in its being 
called impersonal:” he will, how- 
ever, please to recollect that panitere 
is used with a nominative in the older 
writers, as i could abundantly prove, 
if I had the proper books; and the 
same may be said of many other, or 
rather all the supposed impersonals: 
I am prepared to contend that in the 
phrases fonat, pluit, &c. there is a 
nominative understood, and it is well 
known that Z:vs vs sometimes occurs 
in the Greek writers; but I shall, 
upon this subject, say much at ano- 
ther opportunity. Your Correspond- 
ent says, in page 442, that Palairet’s 
nanie appears much too often in my 
notes: as | intend my little work to 
lay the foundation for a new and a 
philosophical method of teaching a 
more radical knowledge of the Latin 
language than is taught at present, f 
wish to direct the attention of the 
Student to the ellipses of the Latin 
language, which 1 have myself dili- 
geutly studied, and in which the great 
difficulty of learning the dead lan- 
guages appears, to me at least, to 
consist: a profound knowledge of 
ellipses will render superfluous to the 
memory a thousand rules, which are 
delivered to his pupils by every mas- 
ter of a school: fortunately, at least 
in some respects, | was not, as your 
Correspondent seems to know (page 
442), educated at one of our great 
public schools; and hence | have had 
the fewer grammatical prejudices to 
combat upon such poinis, and my 
mind has been more open to admit the 
most satisfactory hypotheses, for 
which | have been obliged to search 
myself through a great diversity of 
publications, and which I have been 
sometimes obliged to invent for my- 
self. With respect to Alliteration, I 
conceived that I had adduced a suffi- 
cient number of instances: your Cor- 
respondent has, in page 443, greatly 
swelled the list, and the Reviewer of 
my book in the British Critic for 
April 1812, has cited many additional 
examples. 1 beg leave to refer both 
these Reviewers to a long and curious 
chapter 

















chapter upon this subject in Harris's 
Philological Enquiries. It will be 
seen by a perusal of that chapter that 
the Welsh Bards have been immemo- 
rially addicted to it; and I conceive 
that the poet Gray was well acquaint- 
ed with the fact, as it is remarkable 
that he has particularly affected itin 
his “‘ Bard.” Jf 1 mistake not, Dr. 
Johnson has improperly censured the 
oem on this very account. Gray, 
een seems to have been very 
artial to the figure: thus he has ia 
is Elegy, ** one longing, lingering, 
look behind.” There isa very copious 
list of alliterations, in various lan- 
uages, in a long note to the Trans- 
ation of Lucretius by Mr. Mason 
Good. Mr. Gaisford, in one of the 
notes to his edition of Markland’s 
Plays, has collected numerous exam- 
ples of the alliteration of the sigma. 
In the 444th page your Correspond- 
ent quotes this passage, refrigeratio 
estaie, et vicissim sol, aut ignis hy- 
bernus, and adds: ** Mr. B. here ac- 
cuses Melmoth of an error, without 
endeavouring in the least degree to 
correct it: so much easier is il to find 
a fault than to correct one!” Now, 
as I am well aware that the very ele- 
gant Translation of Mr. Melmoth is 
deservedly much read, 1 conceived 
that it was my duty to point out the 
errors into which Mr. Melmoth has 
fallen: the passage cited above is un- 
dersiood by Mr. M. as alluding to the 
method of cooling wines in the sum- 
mer, which | still maintain to be an 
error; but what will your Corre- 
spondent say, when I assert that, not- 
withstanding his severe remark upon 
me, I really have, if I remember 
rightly, not only pointed out, but 
corrected by the subjoined quotation 
from another chapter, the error of 
Mr. M.? In the 443d page | am 
charged with ‘ perpetually carping 
at Meimoth’s excellent translation of 
these two Treatises ;” and your Cor- 
respondent adds—* Littie does it be- 
come Mr. B. or any other young man, 
unjustly to attack his superiors, both 
in age and learning.” { must first 
observe that the criticism upon Mr. 
M. has not been shewn to be unjust, 
and, if it is not unjust, it is quite 
agreeable to the nature of my plan to 
notice the error; for | always wish 
to enumerate the different mterpreta- 
tions of a passage, and, whenever I 
am able, to point oul the errors 
which I may discover in them: though 
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I am well aware of the respect which 
is due to the aged, and though | have 
written a long essay upon the subject 
in the Classical Journal, yet upon 
points of criticism, | certainly never 
mean to consider whether the com- 
mentator is young or old, alive or 
dead: argument is the only thing to 
which I ever attend. With respect 
to the general merits of Mr. Mel- 
moth’s Translation, there cannot, | 
think, be two opinions; and I beg 
leave to transcribe the following pas- 
sige from the Pursuits of Literuiure, 
7th edition, p. 418. “ W. Melmoth, 
esq. a most elegant and distinguished 
writer, ‘ near half an age with every 
good man’s praise:’ his translation 
of Cicero and Pliny will speak for 
him, while Roman and English elo- 
quence can’ be united: Mr. M. is a 
happy example of the mild influence 
of learning on a cultivated mind, I 
mean of that learning, which is de- 
clared to be the alimeut of youth, 
and the delight and consolation of de- 
clining years: who would not envy 
this fortunate old man his most finish- 
ed iranslation aud comment on Tully's 
Cato? Or rather, who would not re- 
jvice in the refined and mellowed 
pleasures of so accomplished a geutle- 
man, and so liberal a scholar ?” 

With respect to the conjecture of 
pilum for pilam, which your Corre- 
spondent, in p. 445, has anointed with 
the vials of his wrath, I still maintain 
that, as Lhe exercises, which are men- 
tioned both before this ill-fated pilum, 
and after it, are military, which 1 
will more fully prove on another oc- 
casion; it is at the least highly pro- 
bable that it means some mililary 
exercise. A writer in the British Nep- 
tune, who has assailed the propriety 
of this conjecture in more decorous 
language, has been weil answered, by 
the persou who has reviewed my 
publication, in the Ninth Number of 
the Classical Journal, to which 1 re- 
fer your Correspondent, as these re-- 


-marks have been already protracted 


to too great a length. As to the 
passage cited in p. 446, from the 7th 
chapter of the Essay on Friendship, 
your Correspondent facetiously speaks 
of “my usual mania for innovation,” 
which is, | believe, so excessive, that, 
in the course of the whole of my 
notes, L have attempted it about six 
times, but on my return I will count 
the exact number: if your Corre- 
spondent will take the trouble of re- 
perusing 
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perusing what I have wrilten upon 
this chapter, I do not think that he 
will find himself justified in applying 
to it the word nonsense: if it 1s non- 
sense, | must confess that I prefer it to 
his own: cliam is even, but how does 
your Correspondent get at his nay ? 

I once more thank your Corre- 
spondent for the honourable mention 
which he has been pleased to make 
of my little work in many of his notes, 
and assure lim that I have wrilten 
these remarks upon his strictures with 
the most perfect good-humour, and 
in the same manly spirit of freedom, 
with which he wrote himself, 

Epmunp Henry Barker, 
—— a 
Mr. UrBAn, June 1. 
BSERVING in p. 227, an inquiry 
concerning the retreat of Dying 
Birds, | beg leave to state the follow- 
ing observations: 

In one of my walks a few years ago, 
I was led by curiosity to look into a 
hole in the trunk of a decayed holly 
tree, where I observed a red-breast, 
which, to all appearance, had only 
been dead a few days. 1 could find 
ne external marks of violence upon 
it, and ils plumage was perfectly 
composed, consequently I shall not 
scruple to infer that it had died a na- 
tural death. This, in one instance, 
confirms the opinion of Johannes, 
that birds, sensible of their approach- 
ing dissolution, retire into holes or 
cavities, which are not immediately 
within eur observation; an opinion 
which, 1 have no doubt, might be 
still more confirmed, were we more 
strictly toexamine such retired places, 
Though the increase of the smaller 
tribe of birds would, in some mea- 
sure, cause instances of the above 
kind lo be more frequently met with, 
yet we must remember to what a 
multitude of enemies a small bird is 
obnoxious. Eagles, hawks, owls, 
cats, weasels, mice, &c. &c. are con- 
tinually preying upon them ; so that 
the reason why they are so seldom 
found dead may be easily accounted 
for, from the devastation committed 
among them. 

The query concerning the disap- 
pearance of Flies is, in my opinion, 
not difficult to answer. Whoever 
has, in the middle of the first fine day 
in Spring, directed his walk near walls 
or trees covered with ivy, will see 
pumbers of those insects emerging 
from their winter's abode. Large 


numbers of them are also found in 
ricks of hay and corn, when moved 
in the middle of winter, an assertion 
which any husbandman can confirm. 
The question concerning the Migra- 
tion of Swallows has frequently been 
discussed in your columus, and the 
opinions of your Correspondents have 
been various concerning it; yet the 
mystery has never, in my opinion, 
been sufficiently removed. 
Yours, &c. D—.t M—s, 
-———— 
Mr. Ursan, March 14, 
( N the subject of the Hebrew 
Points much has been written 
by learned men both for and against 
their antiquity. At present, | believe, 
it is generally allowed, that they are 
not original parts of the language, 
but were invented by the Jews of 
Tiberias in the beginning of the 6th 
century. No scholar, therefore, is 
obliged to read the text according to 
this punctuation; but he is at liberty 
to depart from it, if he can make 
better sense of a passage by so doing. 
And this isa liberty, which the best 
Translators have availed themselves 
of, sometimes with the happiest effect. 
But does it then follow, that the Ma- 
soretic system of pointing is of no 
value at all, and unworthy the atten- 
tion of the critick in Hebrew litera- 
ture? By no means; though there 
are perhaps those, who would justify 
their total neglect, nay ignorance, of 
it, upon such a groundless reason. 
Thus the young Hebrzan is startled 
at the difficulty of obtaining a know- 
ledge of the language through the 
medium of a grammar with Points, 
and therefore adopts the easier method 
of learning it without them. Hence 
he contracts a prejudice against them, 
which disposes him to disregard them 
as useless, aud not worthy the waste 
of time and labour necessary to un- 
derstand them. But is this the 
truth? Do they not afford a most ex- 
cellent interpretation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures; and have they not con- 
tributed greatly to the purity of the 
text? Let me then recommend the 
study of the Masoretic punctuation, 
especially to the young Hebrean; not 
that | think it a matter of the least 
consequence whether he read the 
Bible with or without Points, but [ 
would have him able to do both; for 
otherwise he cannot pretend to a per- 
fect knowledge of the language. 
Yours, &c. W. W. 
Mr. 

















Mr. Urpan, May |. 

Te first article which 1 shail 

select from the Ktymological 
Dictionary for the consideration of 
your Readers iv the present commu- 
nication, affords a good opportunity 
of vindicating the Antiquity of Row- 
ley’s Poems. it occurs under the noun 
Substantive 

Deis, Dess, Deas, s. tr “ The 
place at the head of a Hall, where 
the floor was [is] raised higher than 
the rest, and which was the honoura- 
ble part. A canopy was frequently 
spread over il; but it is not the ca- 
nopy, but the elevated floor, which is 
meaut by deis.”” Pinkerton. 

Mr. Jamieson acted wisely by copy- 
ing this very accurate description of 
the Deis from Mr. Pinkerton; who 
being a Reader of Rowley, or, rather, 
like Mr. Jamieson, a believer in the 
wonderful abilities of Chatterton, I 
would ask these credulous gentlemen 
(they will pardon me for calliag them 
so) how they could possibly have 
overlooked the very curious Verb be- 
longiag to this noun substantive the 
Deis, in the Tragycal loterlude of 
Ella; to whom Birtha thus addresses 
herself: 

“ Ofte have I seene thee atte the none- 
daie feaste, {of pheeres, 
Whenne deysde bie thieselfe, for want 
Awhylst thie merryemen dydde laughe 
and jeaste, [eares. 
Onn mee thou semest all eyne, to mee all 
Thou wardest mee as gyff ynn hondred 
feeres 
Alest a daygnous looke to thee be sente, 
And offrendes made mee, moe thann yie 
compheeres, [meute.” 
Offe scarpes of scarlette, and fyne para- 

Is it probable, that Thos. Chatter- 
ton was so well acquainted with this 
antient elevation and its name, as to 
be able to form a verb, together with 
a correct allusion to its use, in the 
very moment of composition? Have 
we not a proof to the contrary? he 
explained the word Pheeres ** fellows, 
equals,” because he understood it.— 
He left deysde—“ seated on the deys” 
unexplained for the contrary reason ; 
because he, like Mr. Tyrwhitt and Dr. 
Milles, did not understand it. It is, 
therefore, 1 presume, a fair logical 
inference that he was not the writer 
of the poem in which it occurs. 

There are other words in this quo- 
tation worthy of notice. The Lady 
says to Rilla, ** thou wardest” for 

Gaunt. Mac. June, 1812. 
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** thou regardest me,” which the fre- 
quent commutation of the letters w and 
g justifies and accounts for. She adds, 
that he was fearful lest she might send 
a deignous looke towards him. Deign- 
ous for disdainful, is a word used b 
Chaucer, and not difficult to be found; 
but there is.another of the same fami- 
ly less common: it occurs in the 3d 
Eclogue, where the reverend Divine 
is moralising: 
“ Attourne thine eyne arounde thys 
haied mee, 
Tentyfflie loke arounde the chaper delle ; 
An answere to thie bargainette here see, 
Thys welked flourette wylle a lesson telle. 
Arist it blew, itte florished,and dyd welle, 
Lokeynge ascaunce upon the naighboure 
greene; {nome felle.” 
Yet with the deigned greene yttes ren- 

The only work in which I have met 
with this, is the Rewarde of Wicked- 
nesse, a poem by Richard Robinson, 
servaunt in housholde to the right 
honorable Earle of Shrovvsbury; um- 
printed at London in Pawles church 
yarde, by William Williamson, bl. |. 
auno 1573. 

Hellen in Terments is made to ex- 
press herself thus iu the infernal re- 
gions: 

**O worthye dames, lende mee your listen- 
ing eares, [lutes also: 

Refraine your citherons, and plesaunt 
With virginalles, delighting many eares, 

From out your heartes, let thought of 

musicke goe. 
Perhaps you daine, that 1 shall will you 
50, [scorne : 

But mervaile not, ne at my wordes take 
It is your partes though you were ten 

times moe, [was borne.” 

To helpe my plainte, with teares that I 

To Dereyne, Derene, Dereny, 
Derenyue, vy. a. to contest, to de- 
termine a controversy by battle. 
JAMIESON. 

Mr. Jamieson’s quotations from 
Doug!. Virgil, and Barbour, justify 
his explanation. It was a phrase so 
much out of the way of Chatterton, 
who renders it simply “ attempt or 
endeavour” in the following lines ofthe 
tragedy of Godwyn, that it certainly ~ 
merited the atteation of Mr. Jamieson. 
When Harolde, after enumerating the 
grievances under which the people 
were labouring from the overbearing 
influence of the Normannes, expresses 
astonishment that “ alle complayne, 
yette none wylle ryghted be ;” God- 
wyn, to try his{temper and spirit, says, 
“awayte the tyme whanue Godde 

wylle 








wylle sende us ayde.” Harolde indig- 
nantly replies, 
“ No, we muste streve to ayde ouresélves 
wyth powre. {fetelie prayde. 
Whan Godde wylle sende as ayde! tis 
Moste we those calke awaie the lvve-longe 
, howre ? [darevgne ;” 
Thos coche oure armes, and ne to lyve 
i.e. shali we thus throw away our 
time, thus cross or fold our armes, 
and nol contend for our lives and 
liberties in the field of battle? 


To Dine, v. a. to drive, to beat, &c. 
 Siclyk the Trojans with thair knychts 


Strang [dang.” 
The valiant Greiks farth frae thair rains 
BELLEND. 


Mr. J. might have added from the 
Tragedie of Zlla an instance of this 
word unexplained by Chatterton, and 
erroneously attempted by Dr. Milles. 
“ As whanne a temipeste vexethe soare 

the coaste, [doe tare.” 
The dyngeynge ounde the sandeie stronde 

Dr. Milles has rendered this the 
“ noisy, sounding” wave, butit is the 
beating wave; aida reference to the 
Barl. Misecl. p. 5. Life of William, 
will show that che word was so used 
by Unglish writers. ‘ The king bran- 
@ chicg his sword like a thunderbolt 
dung down his e:emies on every side.” 
Langing through is the vulgar Seut- 
tish for beating into a wall. 

To Diseare ce, v. n. to divide, to 
be scattered. Jamieson. 

“ Herwav’ring hairdisparpling flew apart 
In seemly shed: the rest with reckless art 
With many a curling ring decor’d her face, 
And gave her glashie browes a greater 
grace.” 
Hudson’s Judith, p. 55. v. Sparpel.” 

This word occurs in the Tragical In- 
terlude of Alia, 1.413. where itis very 
properly explained by Chatterton. 

*“ Thou there dysperpellest thie 
levynne-bronde ;” * scatierest,” Chat- 
terton. Dr. Milles found no authority 
for the word; but Chapman has it, 
both in the Iliad and Odyssey. 

«¢ The chariot tree was drown’d in blood, 
and th’ arches by the seate, 
Disperpled from the horses hoves, and 
from the wheclebandes beate.” 
B. 11. p. 152. 
.. +++ And odorous 
necke,” 


water was 


Disperpled lightly, on my head, and 
Od. b. 10. p. 156. 
Onreferring to Spanre.,Mr.Jamie- 
son gives quotations from Dougl. 
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Virgil: one of them is—* he his lyfe 
lias sperplit in the aré.”—Rowley has 
no instance of the same; but he has 
one so very near as to merit atteation, 
particularly as it was very much mis- 
understood by Mr. Tyrwhitt ; see the 
Storie of William Cannynge, |}. 99. 
** In all hys shepén gambols and chyldes 
plaie, 
In everie merriemakeyng, fayre or wake, 
Ikenn’d a perpled ly zhte of wysdom’s raie ; 
He eat down learnynge wyth the wastle 
cake,” 

Dr. Milles, very properly, but with- 
out producing authority, rendered the 
“ perpled” ascatier'd light. Mr. Tyr- 
whitt called it a purple light; but he 
saved his credit a little by adding qu. 
for a query. The Rev. Sir Herbert 
Croft, bart. left out the qu. and boldly 
wrote it a * purple light” in his Love 
and Madness, p. 137. ed. Ist. It has 
heen the fate of the divine old Bard 
to suffer alike from friends and foes, 
from his admirers and his ridicalers; 
but the time must come when his re- 
putation will triumph over the errors 
a: d mistakes of us critics and commen- 
tators. 

The Wasrve cake of the last quota- 
tion was not merely “ the whitest 
bread,” as rendered by Dr. Milles, 
but that peculiar kind of white bread 
or cake usually eaten with the wassel- 
ing bowl.—in the last quotation of 
Mr. Jamieson’s, from Hudson’s Judith, 
there is “a curling ring decor'd her 
face ;” this is not a very common ex- 

ression. I have several instances of 
its use, from different writers, which 
justify the participle decorn *“ deco- 
— in the 2d Eclogue of Rowley, 
14, 


“The gule-depeyncted oares from the 
black tyde ryse.” 
Decorn with founes rare, do shemmrynge 
Chatterton having readered this 
“ carved,” does not appear to have 
known that decorn is regularly de- 
rived from the obsolete verb decore, 
to decorate, ornament or adorn; as 
the last, viz. adorn, is formed from 
the equally obsolete verb adore, to 
adorn or decorate. 

To Dre, Drey, v.n. to endure, to 
be able to act, to continue in life. 
JAMIESON. 

He all till hewyt that he our tak; 
And dang on thaim quhill he mychtdrey,’ 

There is an obscurity in the mean- 
ing of drey ;—** to endure,” seems as 
near 




















near as anything. In the 2d quota- 
tion there is still some obscurity, it 
has been rendered “ while that | die, 
i.e. as long as I continue in life.”— 
“To dree, perdurare,” Gl. North. 
Ray.” Jamneson. 

It is remarkable that this word oc- 
curs in Rowley inthe same obscurity. 
* Ye dacyanne menne, gyff dacyanne 

menne yee are, bee ; 
Lette nete botte blodde suffycile for yee 
‘Jn everich breaste yn gorie letteres scarre, 
Whatt sprytes you have, and. howe those 
sprytes maie dree.” 

To Fest, v. a. to fix, to secure. 

JAMIESON. 
* Our seymly soverane ‘bhymself forsuth 
will noght cese 
Quhill he have frely.fangit your frend- 
schip to fest.” 
Gowan and,Gol. ii..9. 

There is an.expression nearly allied 
to this in the Bristowe ‘I ragedie, 
which has always appeared to me 
strongly characteristic of antiquity. 
When. the good Caunynge is applying 
in vainto Edward for the pardon of 
Sir Charles Bawdin, he says, 

«Lett mercie rule thyne.infante reigne, 

Twylle faste* thye crowpe fulle sure ; 
From race to race-thy familié 

Alle sov’reigns shall endure.” 

“ This coincidence (to borrow a 
just observation of Mr. Jamieson’s, on 
a different occasion) is very remarka- 
ble in a circumstance so trivial ; and 
exhibits one of those minute iines of 
affinity, that frequeatly carry more 
conviction to the mind than what may 
be reckoned more direct evidence ;” 
see his expl. of Loun’s Piece. 

To Frem, Fueme,yv. a. to drive 
away, to banish, to.expel. Jamieson. 

Wallace, Dougl. Virgil, R. Brunue, 
Chaucer, &c. all afford proofs that this 
word means to banish or drive away. 
If Mr. J. had paid that attention to 
the Tournament of Rowley which it 
merits, he would have found it there 


used in ,that seusé, and erroneously . 


rendered “ frighiea” by Chatterton. 
In a war songe, alluding to William 
the Conqueror, it is said 
“ Throwe the merke shade of twistynde 
trees hee rydes ; [evnge ; 
The femed owleti fapps. herr eve ket 


APIECE C 








~@ <-T§il at the last great Stanley stout, 
‘Came marching up the mountain steep; 
His folks could hardly fast their feet, 
‘But fore’d on hands.aud fect to ercep,” 


}Floddem Field, Fit gy. St. 1. Eprr. 
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The dlordynge taade yon all bys passes 
bides ; [styng: g 
The herten neders att hym darte the 
Stylle, styll, hee passes onn, bys stede 
astrodde, [ynge,antoe blocdde.” 


Nee hedes the daungerous waie gyff lead- 


Chatterton jhas rendered the fiemed 


the frigiited owlett; ‘but the author 


of the poem, in this instance, meant 
the chaced, huvied, banished owl or 
oywlet. J am sure Mr. J. would so 
have undersood it. J am not quite 
Sp certain that he waquld bave under- 
aslood the eve-speck le wyng, notwith- 
standing his Lietionary affords the 
y. a. to EvEN, to equal, to compare, 
8. J shailthegefore request.the atlen- 
tion of hun and such of your readers, 
Mr. Urbap, as still place confidence 
in the opinion of Mr. Warton, to.a 
note.in p. 20. of my Lntroduction to 
“An Lxamination of the. laternal Evi- 
dence cespeeting the Antiquity, &c. of 
Rowley’s Poems.” ; 

“ Mr. W.-has heen equally unhappy 
in his objection ,to the eve-speckte 
w ynge,of the Owlet, Tournament,|.56. 
“ The fiemed owlett flaps herr eve-spechte 

wynge!” 

* To enumerate his compound epi- 
thets,” says he (Mr. W.) p. 25 of his 
Reply to Milles, Eryant, &c. * such as 
the owlett’s eve-speckie wynge and a 
theusand others, would be tedious 
aud trifling ;"—why? Chatierton, by 
the eve-speekle wing, ufderstuod the 
* wing marked with evening dew.” 
He kuew nothing of tis meaning, but 
endeavoured to explain it by guess, 
aud guessed weong. Dr. Miiles has 
approached very near to.the truth; 
but has vot gives us the whole truth, 
He says, “* the eve-speckte wynge of 
the Owl scems to ailude to the dark 
spots ov ove species of them, aud not 
to the evening dew.” The ,whole 
truth. is this: the author of these 
peems has given a thousand proofs 
that he was an admirer and an élegant 
describer of wature. Had even’ Lin- 
nus been describing the wing of the 
Owlett, he could not have fixed upon 
a more striking, a more eharacteristic, 
orhappier epithet (han the eve spect, 
i.e. the even or evenly spetied or 
speckled wing; for, of the muiutade 
of beautiful specks .wilh awhich. the 
wings of this bird are adgraed, each 
has ils fellow, i the most reguiar 
and equal arrangemenl. We now 
kaow, aad we are partly iadebied to 
these poeins lor. the information, taat 
the 
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the old English evalle is the same as 
the modern equal, and “ eve, is, in 
the Teutonic, as much as to say con- 
similis, even, the same: for our even 
cometh from the Teutonic word eve, 
and likewise from their eve so cometh 
our even so ;” vide Verstegan, p. 191. 
-—To this might be added, that the 
evening is the exact portion of time 
betwixt day-light a:d darkness, or 
twilight. The eaves of a house take 
their name from the exactness and 
evenness of the line; and the eve-drop, 
which forms an even parailei line with 
the wall of the house, is a name origi- 
Nating in the same idea. 

_ Would it not be trifling with the 
reader, to adopt for a single moment 
the notion, that Chatterton was not as 
ignorant of the true meaning of the 
eve-speckte wynge as Mr. Warton; 
or that he did understand it, but art- 
fully inserted a faise and nonsensical 
interpretation, to deprive himself of 
the credit and repu'ation due to the 
writer of such poems. 

This interpretation of the eve- 
speckie wing throws light upon a pas- 
sage in Hamlet, and they mutually 
support each other, Act V. Scene il, 
“* and the more pity, that great folks 
should hive countenance in this world 
to drown or hang themselves, more 
than thetr even Christian :” i.e. more 

than tieir equal Chrisiian; from eve 
or eval, eqital. Shakespeare uses the 
sanie woid as a verb, wiich has been 
nuiiced by Mr. Malone in the follow- 
ing pasages; 

«“ Be comforted, good madam ; the great 

rage, (danger 

You see, is cured in him; (and yet it is 

To make him even o’er the time he has 

lost) K. Lear, Act IV. Se. 7. 

“‘ There’s more to be considered; but 

we'll even 

All that good time will give us,” 

« Madam, the care I have had to even 
feaval] your content, 1] wish might be 
ound in the caliender of my past endea- 
vours.” Ali's well that ends weil. 

Mr. Steevens doubted its being a 
verb; not considering, that however 
strange it may appear at present, 
standing by itself; we still retain it 
jn common language in the compound 
word evening: 1, ¢, the equalising, or 
rendering day and night, as to light, 
eve or equal. We still frequently ex- 
press it in common conversation by 
the old word evc, alone; as Christmas 

eve, or this eve, &c. &c. 


It would be robbing my future 
publication too much, Mr. Urban, 
were I to enter into a disquisitien on 
the Lordynge-Toade, which afiords a 
very curious investigation, and will 
be found to convey a meaning of which 
Dr. Milles and Mr. Bryant had as little 
true idea as Mr. Warton or Chatier- 
ton had of the eve-speckte wyuge of 
the Owlett. 

Joun Snerwen, M.D. 
—ege 
Mr. Ursan, May 28. 
EING at Dover last Summer, in 
company with a friend, in the 
course of exploring the various ob- 
jects of attraction in that town, not 
unaptly termed by my companion 
the English Gibraltar, | strolied iato 
St. Mary’s Church, in which I no- 
ticed the chancel was inlaid with 
brasses containing inscriptions in 
Greck and Hebrew. ‘Time not al- 
lowing me to atienipt decyphering 
them, | referred, on wy reiurn home, 
to Hasted’s Ket, but could not find 
any account of them, If any of your 
Correspoidents would point out where 
my curiosty might be gratified, it 
would oblige Yours, &. G. H. 
——— a 
College, Worcester, 
April 7. 
HE following brief statement will 
probably be acceptable to such 
of your Readers as take a particular 
interest in the beauties of our Eccle- 
siastical Architecture. 

The Eastern or Chancel part of the 
Choir of the Cathedral at Worcester, 
is inclosed on the sides by stone 
screens, of very elegant designs, 
crowned with a beautiful embattled 
line of open work quatrefoils. These 
screens were removed from some 
other part of the Church, and set up 
in their present site, on the restora- 
tion of the Choir in 1556, by Dean 
Hawford, alias Ballard (see Green’s 
Worcester). They were, however, 
either left imperfect, or sabsequentl 
injured m the Civil War, being muc 
broken in the inner side, and having 
some of the openings closed up. They 
were terminated at each extremity 
by a plain wall, and were loaded at 
the top throughout their whole ex- 
tent by three courses of ashler. On 


Mr. Ursan, 


the inside next the choir they were 
evtirely concealed from view by an 
ordiuary brown wainscot, with com- 
mon Grecian mouldings, and a few 

carvings 




















carvings from some older work nail- 
ed oa some of tne panuels, 

This wainscot was last year taken 
away down to the line of the pews or 
seats, and the stove screens thereby 
exposed to sight. Two courses of 
the heavy ashler on the top were re- 
moved, leaving only an appropriate 
base under the cornice of quatre- 
foils; the plain walls at the extremi- 
ties gave place to a continuation of 
the screens to their proper termina- 
tions, and the whole work was com- 
pleteiy restored, witn the adaition 
that the openings (for the sake of 
warmth) are gl :zed, but without lead. 

This alteration has produced a very 
striking in provement in this part of 
the Churen ; the beautiful architec- 
ture of which, being now viewed from 
side to side through the tracery 
of the screens, appears more light, 
airy, and exicnsive, than it did before, 
aod the whole eflect is pleasing and 
impressive. ‘The much-admired stone 
Pulpit also is seen to greater advan- 
tage in consequence of the removal 
of the wainscot, as it now stands in 
the centre of a range of stone-work 
of corresponding elegance; and in 
point of utility, tts extent of view is 
augmented, as it now commands a 
sight of great part of the ailes, as 
well as of the Choir itself; a consi- 
deration of some importance, many 
of the audience being in those aites 
on crowded days. 

Another alteration, of bolder de- 
sigu, and more striking Consequences, 
is now carrying into execution in this 
part of the Church. The Altar- 
screen at present is of wainscot, ill 
placed, and worse designed, and quite 
unsuitable to the surrounding display 
of Potated architecture ; Green calis 
it *a Greek among the Goths.” Be- 
sides, it hides from view all the lower 
compartments of the great Kast win- 
dow, which is of maguificent dimen- 
sions; as well as the fine ranges of 
arches in the Fresbytery or Lady's 
Chapel, which intervenes. It is, 
therefore, coudemped to give place 
to a stone screev, the upper part of 
which will be open-work glazed with 
plate glass; and, consequently, ad- 
mitting a beautiful perspective from 
the Choir. The materials for this 


new altar-screen have fortunately 
been found, sianding in situations in 
the lateral Chapels, where they were 
neither useful nor ornamental, form- 
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ing, evidently, no part of the original 
building, which is uniform and perfect 
without them. They will, however, 
with a little new work, aud considera- 
ble repairs, work up into a screen for 
the altar of corresponding desiga 
with the screens before mentioned, 
and somewhat similar in effect and 
position to the altar screen at York. 
it will staud about seven feet farther 
back than the present screen; naine- 
ly, immediately under the great Eas- 
tern arch of the upper cfoss. This 
will bring the altar itself into its pro- 
per position, whereas, at present it is 
not on the central line of the church 
on account of the projection of Prince 
Arthur’s Chapel. That very beauti- 
ful Chapel will be unconnected with 
the new screen, and, in consequence, 
appear to greater advantage; and 
the additional space gained within 
the altar rails will be a desirable cir- 
cumstance, it being now rather nar- 
row and confined. The old stone 
wall, behind the wainscot, has been 
already taken down. It was quite 
plain, without any pilasters, as Mr. 
Green supposed, and having had no 
other decoration than a few sentences 
from the Psalms, &c. It was, how- 
ever, very thick, and internally con- 
structed out of the ruins of some rich 
tabernacle work of the 14th .or 15th 
century, destroyed probably at the 
Reformation. Some beautiful frag- 
ments have been picked out of the 
rubbish, but all greatly mutilated. 
Against the back 6f this wall stood 
four lar e monuments, viz. those of 
Rps. Gauden, Blandford, Fleetwood, 
and Stillingfieet. These have been 
removed to better situations; the 
first has been placed opposite to 
Arthur's Chapel ; the two next in the 
Baptistery; and Bp. Stillingfleet’s un- 
der the great East window. This 
Window was rebuilt about twenty 
years ago, when it was glazed with 
much stained glass of rich colours,but 
arranged without taste. The tre- 
mendous hail-storm of last summer 
did it very great damage ; but its re- 
ee nas given opportunity for a 

etter arrangement of the light, and 
the completion of the lower part, 
which will now come more into view. 

lu the above and some other alte- 
rations of less consequence (such as 
the putting up new doors at the 
South entrance) nothing farther is at- 
tempted than the making the best 
use 
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use of such materials as were on the 
spot; and the only new work that 
has been atiempted is the lower part 
of the altar screen nowerecting, which 
is seen on the Eastern side only, and 
serves as a base on which the screen 
itself will stand; the floor of the 
Presbytery bemg six feet below that 
of the altar. Under an arch in the 
centre of this dower part, the recum- 
bent figure and tomb of Dean Ballard, 
above-mentioned, is introduced,which 
tomb it was necessary to reniove on 
taking down the old work in the 
South chapel; ‘the superfiuous parts 
‘of which old work have also been in- 
troduced as decorations on the new. 
These, and a few other alterations 
that are desirable (such as a Gothic 
entrance-screen to the choir, aud de- 
corations on the organ-loft corre- 
sponding to the general style oi the 
building, and the opening of the great 
Western entrance to ‘the nave, which 
is now walled up) would, it is pre- 
sumed, contribute to render the inte- 
rior of this Church one of the most 
perfect and beautiful specimens .of 
Pointed Architecture of ;the second 
style, which though ‘not so.splendid 
as the third, is, perhaps, more:pleas- 
ing, elegant, and impressive. 

The Projector of these.alterations 
is not unaware of ithe caution .and 
consideration necessary in any at- 
tempt to meddle with the tasteful ar- 
rangements of this magnificent struc- 
‘ture. His aim is:restoration, and to 
bring its existing beauties more into 
view. Still, however, he fears ‘the 
‘eensure of the more scientific admi- 
rers of oursuperb Cathedrals ; though 
he flatters ‘himself :that censure will 
be light, when the strikiag effect, 
produced from the very limited 
means that are within his reach, is 
duly taken into consideration. 

JEDILIs VIGORNIENSIS. 
a 

Mr. Urnsan, Finsbury, March 20. 
CERTAINLY ‘felt the weight of 
An Archileet’s observations (in 

p- 7) before ‘I saw them respecting 
Winchesier Cathedral; and ‘have 
been much disappointed in conse- 
quence of theavariciousdisposition of 
the officers, whose duty it is to shew 
the venerable fabrick to strangers. 
Having visited this Cathedral for the 
‘first time'in the beginning of Decem- 
ber last, just before morming prayers, 
1 was assailed by three of those lo- 


custs, one after another, the moment 
i entered. ‘ Do you wish to see the 
curiosities?” 1 made no answer: in 
a lew sceonds, “ Sir, you cannot walk 
in the Church.” The second, “ Sir, 
the Dean and Chapter have given 
positive orders that no person shall 
waik in the Church.” And the:third, 
just as prayess began, ‘Sir, 1 must 
insist.on your leaving the Cathedral, 
as | have positive orders from the 
Dean and Chapter, not te suffer any 
person to be here during Divine Ser- 
vice.” I was then in the body of the 
church, observing William de Wyke- 
ham'’s monument. I asked the last 
of these officers, what he would 
eharge to take me round; he made 
anu-exorbilaut demand: | observed, I 
couid not wait till service was over ; 
he replied, ** 1 will take you round 
directly.” Iwish to know whether 
this is.an order also, that the vergers 
shall, during Divine Service, hurry as 
many strangers as they can get, 
through almost .every part of :the 


church, tothe annoyance ofthe ser- 


vice, for the sake of what ‘they can 
get fram those who are led by curi- 
osity or otherwise to accompany 


ithem. Lcanscarcely credit that these 


regulations proceed from the Dean 
and ‘Chapter; they might be neces- 
sary if the Church were made a pub- 
lic parade of ; :but this I did not con- 
ceive could be:the case, asithere was 
no other person there but those who 
perform the service, and the officers. 
In other Cathedrals | have invaria- 
bly met with a diflerent reception. 
At Gloucester there are two vergers, 
who take their duty (by the week) al- 
ternately of shewmg that handsome 
pile; on visiting which I was not 
preyed upon as at Wiuchesier, but 
was shewn every thing worth notice 
with the greatest attention ; and after 
all, requested by the Verger.io accom- 
pany him to his house, where be bas 
collected a museum of Natural Curi- 
osities, and where, | am persuaded, 
travellers may spend a pleasant hour. 
Let ihe vergers, or others it may con- 
cern, at Winchester, take a precedent 
from this, or indeed any other Cathe- 


drai in: the-kingdom. J.C. 
a 
Mr. Urnsay, March 2A. 


HAVE had of late a great share 
of trouble in endeavouring to pro- 
cure a satisfactory classification of 
the Mineral kingdom; ove of my 
greatest 


























greatest difficulties was concernin 
those substances which are denomt- 
nated “ Rocks,” in opposition to Sim- 
ple Minerals. It has been objected 
against admitting Rocks into a ca- 
binet, that, as they are generally 
compounded of more substances than 
one, where specimens are procured of 
these, the whole compound rock is to 
be neglected. Granite is composed 
of feldspar, quartz, mica, hornblende, 
and sometimes tourmaline. Every 
collector has specimens of these ; but 
what idea do they give of the com- 
pound rock, when each individual 
substance is viewed uncombined? In 
most counties we have abundance of 
Clay; much of it is indurated; in 
every cavern we meet with stalactites 
of every form and colour; but how 
do these shew separately the charac- 
teristic texture and veins of the 
Ludus Helmontii? Many of the 
rocks are of such a texture that their 
different aggregated substances, if 
any, caunot be detected. Professor 
Jameson has given us an excellent 
classification of Rocks, divided into 
their formations. Chaptal has set 
forth, in his Chemistry, a good sys- 
tem as far as he goes; but the dia- 
mond is added to the earths as an ap- 
pendix, a fault excusable whilst Che- 
mistry was then in its infancy, com- 
pared with the present augmentation 
of the science. 

Cuaprar’s Chemistry may be di- 
vided as follows : 

Part I. Chemical Principles. 

Il. Lithology. 
Class 1. Earths combined with Acids. 

2. Earths combined together. 

3. Mixture of Stones (Rocks.) 


Appendix.—Diamond. 

Ill. Metals. 

Arsenic. Cobalt. Nickel. Bis- 
muth, Antimony. Zinc. Manga- 
nese. Lead. Tin. Iron. Copper. 
Mercury. Silver. Gold, Platina. 
Tungsten. Molybdena. 


IV. Vegetable Substances. 

V. Anfmal Substances. 

I beg leave to offer this Classifica- 
tion compiled from different Systems, 
which is only an outline, as | have not 
room to give it at a greater length. 

MINeRar. mayen] 
With an Acid, 

‘ Barthe. { Without an Acid. 

* Unless the discoveries of modern 
Chemistry would justify the calling them 
metals, assuming the form of an oxyde 
ia our atmasphere. 
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Saline Substances. 
Combustibies. 
Metals.—Gold at the head of the 
class. 
Rocks. — Primitive. Transition. 


Fleety. Alluvial. Volcanic. 

To shew the method | have fullow- 
ed in the specimens, I add the first 
part of the Silex genus, quartz, flint, 
jasper, &c. 

1. Common sandstone. 

2. Opaque milky quartz. 

8. White quartz, with shining par- 
ticles approaching uearer to crystal- 
lization. 

4. Ditto, with greenish tint. 

5. Water sapphire. 

6. Coloured Bristol stones. 

1. Rosey quartz. 

8. Quartz cearly transparent. 

9. Amethystine ditto, with barytes, 

10. Blackish brown Cornisa dia- 
mond. 

11. Cairngouran stones. 

12. Smoky topaz. 

13. Cornish diamond. 

14. Amorphous rock crystal. 

15. Amethyst. 

Opal. 

1. Black flint. 

2. Grey ditto. 

8. Opaque white striated ribbon 
flint. 

4. Red flint. 

5. Coloured ribbon flint. 

6. Flint passing into chalcedony. 

1. Grey chalcedony. 

8. Grey chalcedony crystallized. 

9. Ditto nodules in limestone. 

10. Grey pebbles from Portland. 

11. Coloured ditto, from Cromer. 

12. Red cornetian from Turkey. 

14. Agaie, zoued in rings round 
several different centres. 

15. Agate, common veined. 

16. Jasper agate. 

17. Heliotrope. 

18. Green and grey jasper. 

19. Brown jasper, from Egypt. 

20. Red jasper, ditto. 

21. Common brown jasper. 

In this | have preserved the appear- 
ances of transitions, not of ome spe- 
cies into auother, but of varieties.ef 
the same, as flint into chalcedony; 
agate into jasper, &c. A. M.X. 





Mr. Urnsan, 
ETHA, (in Vol. LXXIV. p- 900.) 
speaking of Lady Echlin and 
Lady Bradshaigh, says, 
“ The eldest sister of these inestima- 
ble women, by the sme mother, married 
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Sir Edward Stanley, who afterwards 
succeeded to the title and became Earl 
of Derby*;” 


whereas two books of Peerage, to 
which I have referred, state that Sir 
Fdward Stanley, the 11th Earl of 
Derby, married Elizabeth on/y daugh- 
ter and heir of Robert Hesketh of 
Ruff rd, in Lancashire.—! have not 
Collius’s valuable Peerage at hand, on 
whose correctness | always depend, 
nor have | Kimber’s Paronctage; and 
it isvery probable that the two books 
to which I have referred may be in- 
correct. J shali be much obliged to 
Betha, or any other of your Corre- 
spondents, to reconcile this difference, 
and to tell me if Lady FB. 2nd Lady 
B. were indeed the sisters of Lady 
Derby ; and jf not, to inform me whose 
daughters they were: ther charae- 
ters | admire and respect ; and | hope 
Lady Echlin’s grandson, the present 
possessor of Villa Rupa, possesses also 
the virtues of his inestimable grand- 
mother. 


Yours, &c. Jcra. 
— 
Mr. Urspan, June 3. 


00 long have I had the pleasure 
of reading your very useful pub- 
lication not to be convinced, that 
audire alieram partem is the invaria- 
ble rule of right by which its pages 
are put together. In your Nuu:ber 
for May 18!2, pp. 406, 401, appears 
a sensibly-written letler of tempered 
reproach, dated “Bromptor, May 18,” 
and subscribed “ A Mewner or ter 
Cuurncn or Encranp.” To that 
letter it is my humble wish, with your 
permission, briefly and respectfully to 
reply ; and to introduce, into the pre- 
sent answer, sucha plain statement as 
I hope will ‘satisfy your Correspond- 
ent, with his wife and whole family, 
that, though disappointed, they were 
not aggrieved on Whitsunday. 

I conceive the difference between a 
Cuvrcn anda Cuaret, both of the 
Establishment, to be marked and 
great. A Cuuncr is the property of 
a parish; a Cuarce is the property 
of individuals, not of necessity resi- 
dent on or near the spot. For the 
sake of order, the pews of a Church 
are appropriated; for the sake of 
profit, the pews of a Chapel are let. 
{n both cases, the actual possessors 





* We have no doubt of the accuracy 
af our former Correspondent.—EpIT, 


and occupiers of the pews for the 
time heing, alone, have plenary power 
over the property in the seats. They 
may admit, they may exclude, stran- 
gers; nay, they may eject intruders, 
if any such presume to pre-occupy 
places, assigned. (no matter for what 
considerativu) to ihe constant pew- 
holders. All this your intelligent 
Correspondent, I doubt not, will 
readily allow. But, with this part of 
my statement, unaccompanied by 
more minute remarks, I feel persuad- 
ed neither your Correspondent in par- 
ticular, nor your Readers in general, 
will rest satisfied. The main com- 
plaint now brought glaringly forward, 
seems to be, not the appropriation of 
scais to certain regular attendants 
upon public divine worship, but the 
lock-up sysiom of some few Chapels 
ia Brompton aud ils vicinity; not the 
fille pews invarlabiy with the self- 
samc faces, but the leeping them un- 
occupied in the absence of their pro- 
prietors, altogether, and allowing 
seats to rema:n useless throughout 
morning and eveuing service, when 
** respectable persons are standing in 
the ailes or a the pew-doors.” 

Sir, it is te: from my intention to 
attempt a denial of frequent abuses 
of good regulations. 1 admit, with 
unfeigued regret, that the abuses 
may, in some instances, be flagrant 
and notorious. Still, Mr. Urban, an 
argument of greater weight than 
what your Correspondent has yet ad- 
duced must be brought into fuil play, 
before I can assent with him to the 
propriety, or even to the practica- 

ility, of urging the Dignitaries of 
our Establishment to devise better 
plans for public accommodation than 
are now enacted and enforced; un- 
jess, indeed, free (i. ¢. gratuitous) 
institutions be meaut to be recom- 
mended. 

Permit me to bring the question, 
pointedly,to anissue. Brompton has 
a Cuapri (private property), of which 
every pew, nay, every seat, is well let, 
to families of consequence aad pro- 
perty. Of these families many per- 
sons attend duty twice, avd nearly all 
attend once, onevery Sunday. There 
are forms in the middle aile, and seats 
behind the pulpit near the altar, for 
those who do not pay. All the pews 
are kept empty, til the second lesson 


of the day is read, in order to ensure 
the comfort of the regular congrega- 
uioa 
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tion as they arrive; but, after the 
voluntary on the organ has com- 
menced, all decent by-standers are ad- 
mitted into the A. seats by the 
w-openers, who have express or- 
Sess to that effect. This procedure, 
surely, is liberal,.and ill demands the 
harsh constructions of your warm 
Correspondent. When the atten- 
dants are informed previously, that 
such or such a family will be absent, 
they never stay till the voluntary be- 
gins, but fill the pew, forth with, with 
persons of a r and ap- 
Pearenee. : , 

oney, “‘ in the suspicious shape 
doucalte is most positively ferbidden 
to be taken for seats ; if, re, a 
delay of accommodation takes place 
at Brompton at any time, the catise 
is not so much churlishness in any.of 
the parties concerned, as compliance 
with obvious and imperious necessity. 

A Caurcuman, &c. &c. 

—Ee 

Mr. Urnsan, Juné 1, 
SEND you a Drawing by Dr. 
‘ Stukeley, (Plate 11. fig. 1.) with # 
description of it in his own fand-writ- 
ing, dated March 28, 1754, aud called 
by him, “Antiquarian Society’s 
Arms.”—That respectable Body, it 
is needless to add, preferred another 
desiga ; but the one now sent yowis 
worth preserving in your Miscellany 

of Curiosities. M. Green. 

** The lyon intimates that generous ma- 
ture and noble ardor whieh preserves 
and restores from the injury of Time, 
Regardent, he looks back to time past. 
He holds a sun in glory in his right 
paw. The rising sun dissipates the 
mists and obscurity of night and obli- 
vion. The field is parte per pale Azure 

et Sable, meaning day and night; the 
lyon is Argent ; sun, Or. The crest is an 
eagle, whose sharpest. sight reaches to 
the greatest distance. He holdS in his 
talon a wolf’s headetased, the wolf is the 
emblem of devouring time. Supporters, 
a golden lyon, as a compliment to’ the 
Sovereign, who gave the ‘charter; and 
an eagle Sable. This is ina method: 
strictly heraldic. Otherways, for a 
scutcheon, take the picture of Britannia 
as on reverse of halfpennys; for erest ean 
antique lamp; a Druid for sup - 

The Ring, fig. 2, w 
twenty years ago,-in St 
cbeatthinn miles’ West of 
the property, of Thow 
esq. who bailt the dea 
there, and ‘laid out the pleagure- 

Gent. Mac. June, 1812. 
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ment of 500%. as the margiage, 
cae of his daughter Sopa De 
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grounds and plantations about the 
year 1795. [A picturesque view of 
the house has been published by Mr. 
Throsby, in his new edition of Thoro- 
.] The figure of St. Edith is well 
rved. The ring, seam. be- 
ed to the Abbess of some religi- 
o@s house in that neighbourhood. 
Fig 3. (from t burch of Lee in 
Kent) is thus desc Dr. Thorpe, 
iu the “ Registram. Roffense,” page 


“ Ou the South side of the commu- 
nien-table is. a, mural monument of 


. Stone, withthe effigies in brass of a.mati 


in armoyr, kneeling ata desk, a 
book open before him, and underneath 
this inscription in letter ; 


“* When that Quene. Elizabeth full five 
yeres had rain’d, [here interred, 
Then Nichplas Ansley, whos corps lyes 
At five and twenty yeres of age was en- 
tertayn’d carred 
Into her servis, where well himselfe he _ 
In eche man’s love 'till fifty and eyght 
yeres ould, 
Being sergeant of her seller, death him 
then controul’d. 1593.’ 
Above the figure, on an eseutcheon of 
brass, ate these urms: Paly of six pieces, 
on a bend, a crescent for a difference. 
Crest, a blackmoor’s head with a band 
round it.” Ga ee 
The autograph of Sir Julius Caesar 
is from a deed, dated July 7, 1615. 
Sir Julius Caesar was des: the 
female line from the Duke de Cesarini 
in Italy ; and was born near Totten- 
ham in Middlesex, im 1557. He 
educated at Oxford, and afterwards 
studied in the University of Paris, 
wherein 1581, he was created doctor. 
of the civil law, and two years after 
was admi to the same degree at 
Oxford, aad, also became doctor of 
i.e canon law. .He was advanced to 
many honou employments, and 
for the last Pw ears of his life . 
was master 9’ _ He was re-. 
markablé for fa posnts and 
charity to all persous,of worth, so 
that he couel tn be the almoner- 
general of the nation. He.died in. 
1639, in the 79th year of his age. 
That of Daniel De Foe is from a 
» dated April 5, 1729, for the 
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ary Baker of Enfield ; 
rwards the celebrated 
‘Whiter on the Microscope, and one of 
the principal founders of the Society 
of Arts, memes = 

ic 
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The other autographs are taken 
from the following agreement, dated 
Feb. 18, 1133-4. 

““We Henry Baker of Enfield, gent. 
and Thomas Worrall, of London, book- 
seller, agree as follows :— 

In consideration of eight guineas 
(which Mr. Worrall has given mea note 
of hand for, payable within one month 
after the date hereof) Mr. Henry Baker 
sells to Thomas Worrall the copy of a 
poem, called the Universe, in manner 
following: That is to say, 

The right and property of the said 
eopy shall belong intirely to the said 


Thomas Worrall ; but Mr. Baker shall be - 


at liberty after one year, and not sooner, 
to print the same amongst his other 
poems, if so be he pleases; but shall 
never print it by itself, or in any man- 
ner prevent Mr. Worrall from print- 
ing or disposing of it in what manner 
he thinks fit. 

N. B. Mr. Worrall shall make a pre- 
seut of a dozen books to Mr. Baker. 

In witness of the above agreement, 
both parties set their hands. 

J. Baker. Tuos, WoRRALL.” 
—-———e— 

Mr. Urnpan, May 29. 

] SHALL be extremely obliged to 

any of your Correspondents (fond 
of genealogical researches) whe can 
point out the immediate descendants 
of Sir John Woodcock, knt. Lord 
Mayor of London 1405. His arms, 
field Or, on a bend Gules, three crosses 
pomée fitchée of the field; crest, on 
a wreath, ademy lion rampant Gules, 
supporting a cross pomée fitchée of 
the field, were assigned to Ralfe 
Woodcock, of Keame, alias Cayham, 
co. Leicester, son of Thomas Wood- 
cock of Keame aforesaid, in the 
Visitation held by the College of 
Arms 1683, and are so registered 
in that office ; whence it is presumed 
the above Thomas and Ralfe were 
proved to be such, but none of the in- 
termediate generations are noticed. 
From Maitland and Stowe’s History 
of London, as well as from Weever’s 
Funeral Monuments, it appears that 
Sir John Woodcock was an upright 
and vigilant magistrate. 

In 1522 Roger Woodcock was 
buried in St. Michael le Querne’s 
Church, London. 

In -1580 Ralph Woodcock was 
Sheriff of London; and im 1658 a 
Mr. Woodcock of London (called, in 
the Index of Heath’s Chronicle of the 
Civil Wars, Sir Thomas Woodcock) 
is mentioned asa firm Loyalist; and 
egcaped execution for being con- 


cerned in a supposed conspiracy, 
“‘ by so handsomely and bravely de- 
fending himself, that his accusers 
could not fasten the charge.” There 
are supposed to be descendants from 
the family of the Lord Mayor ; some 
branches thereof being now living in 
Loudon and its vicinity, as also in the 
county of Leicester. 

A Consrant READER. 

re 

Mr. Urnpan, May 27. 
be statement below, as made, 

. we are told, by the Southwark 
Bridge Company, may be thought 
worth insertion, . 

Daily number of Passengers, Horses, 
&c. going over London and Black- 
friars Bridges. 

London Bridge.—Persons on foot 
89,640, horses 764, coaches 1240, wag- 
gous 763, carts, &c.2924, gigs, &c. 435. 

Blackfriars Bridge.—Persons on 
foot 61,069, horses 822, coaches 
990, waggons 533, carts, &c. 1502, 
gigs, &e. 590. Yours, &c. =P. 


— 

“ ETTER late than never,” and 

** it is never too late to do 
well,” are proverbial sayings, that, 
perhaps, are more frequently express- 
ed than properly attended to; but 
when we feel their force in a consci- 
ousness of our own past omissions, 
even with respect to matters not of 
the greatest importance, a desire is 
sometimes excited to endeavour ta 
atone for the past by an amendment 
in future. 

I believe there are many veteran 
Readers of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
gine besides myself, who have excus- 
ed themselves, on the pleas of want 
of leisure and other impediments, 
from communicating occasional tor- 
rections of errors, that, from the na- 
ture of such miscellaneous publica- 
tions are often unavoidable, but 
which they could, from their own 
knowledge, prevent being handed 
down to posterity without the means 
of rectifying them. As this valuable 
compilation is likely to be referred to 
by future writers, on a variety of 
subjects, it seems very desirable that, 
at least, such mistakes as relate to 
matters of fact, should be corrected, 
before the opportunity of doing it 
may become irrecoverably lost. 

A casual turning over the leaves of 
Volume LY. (1785) lately, gave rise 
to the foregoing reflections, and the 
application of them to my own omis- 

. sions. 




















sions. In page 504, there appears a 
Latin letter with this address— 
““Springeto Pennio, Liveralium Ar- 
tium Siudieso, Gulielmus Sevelius, 
S. D. P.” and dated “ Amstelodamo, 
wi kalend, Novemb. cloloxci1.” 
In the running title aad index, it is 
termed “ Letter from Doctor Seve- 
ley to Springet Penn,” of whose ill- 
ness and death, in 1696, an interest- 
ing account is added in a long note 
{in English), extracted from a narra- 
tive written by William Penn, the 
father of this amiable young man. 
The practice that prevailed formerly 
of Latinizing surnawes has given rise 
to many mistakes; and it is no won- 
der that a stranger to the parties and 
their conuexions should substitute 
the supposititious appellation of 
“ Dr. Seveley” for the real name of 
the writer of this letter, who was no 
other than “* William Sewel, of Am- 
sterdam,” known in this country as 
the author of an excellent Diction- 
ary of the Low Dutch and English 
languages, and of the earliest genuine 
History of the People called Quakers, 
That he was a valued Correspondent 
of William Penn’s, the eminent foun- 
der cf the Province (uow State) of 
Pennsylvania, is clearly evinced by an 
original letter which | have seen; and 
having been deservedly esteemed in 
his own country as an useful literary 
character, although certainly not of 
the first class, perhaps some little ac- 
count of him, derived from his own 
eccasional communications in his va- 
rious writings, and from other au- 
thentic sources, may not be deemed 
altogether ae especially 
as nothing, in any detached form, has 
hitherto appeared respecting him in 
our language. 

William Sewel was the son of 
Jacob Williamson Sewel, a free citi- 
zen (burgher) and surgeon of Amster- 
dam, by his wife Judith Zinspenning, 
and appears to have been bora there 
about the year 1650. His paternal 
grandfather, William Sewel, was an 
Englishman, and had resided at Kid- 
derminster; but, being one of those 
Brownists that left their native coun- 
try to enjoy more religious liberty in 
Holland, married a Duteh wife at 
Utrecht, and settled there. Both the 


parents of the subject of this brief 
memoir died while he was young; 
but having instructed him. in the 
principles of the people called Qua- 
kera, which they were amongst the 
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earliest professors of in Amsterdam, 
the religion of his education became 
that of his judgment; and, through 
the course of a long life, he continued 
to be a steady, useful member of the 
before-mentioned religious sdciety. It 
is believed he had vot much school- 
learning, as it is known that the pro- 
ficiency he attained to in the know- 
ledge of the Latin, Greek, English, 
French,and HighDutch languages, was 
acquired, principally, whilst throwing 
the shuttle in the loom, during his ap- 
prenticeship to a stuff manutacturer. 
His natural abilities being good, his 
application unwearied, and his habits 
strictly temperate, he soon became 
noticed by some of the most respecta- 
ble booksellers in Holland; and the 
translation of works of credit, chiefly 
from the Latin and English tongues, 
into Low Dutch, seems to have been 
one of the principal sourees from 
which his moderate come was de- 
rived, in addition to the part he took, 
at different times, in several approved 
periodical publications. His modest 
unassuming manners gained him the 
esteem of several of that knot of 
literary men, for which Amsterdam 
was at that period distinguished ; and 
there is reason to believe that their 
productions were, not uofrequently, 
revised and prepared for the press by 
him. His knowledge of hig native 
tongue was profound; his Diction- 
ary, Grammar, and other treatises 
thereon, having left very little room 
for succeeding improvement; and he 
assisted materially in the compilation 
of Halma’s French and Dutch Dic- 
tionary. His History of the People 
called Quakers, written first in Low 
Dutch, and afterwards, by himself, in 
English (dedicated to King George 1.) 
was a very laborious undertaking, 
as he was scrupulously nice ia the se- 
lection of his materials, which he had 
been during many years engaged in 
collecting. Of the English copy, it 
cannot be properly called a transla- 
tion; it may be truly said, that as the 
production of a foreigner who had 
spent only about ten months in Eng- 
land, and hat above 40 years before, 
the style is far superior to what 
could have been reasonably expected. 
One principal motive to his entering 
upon this work, was, a desire to en- 
deavour to counteract the effects of 
the gross misrepresentations that had 
been widely disseminated by a Latin 
publicativa, intituled “ Historia Qua- 

keriana,” 
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keriana,” written by Gerard Croese, 

a learned German, who, after solicit- 
ing and obtaining information from 
both friends and foes to this religious 
society, seemed to have taken no pains 
to makeany proper discrimination ; so 
that his history (as he calls it) isa 
strange compound of truth and false- 
hoed; but, being written in elegant 
Latin, and the Learned, throughout 
Europe, having been long waiting for 
something in the form of an histori- 
eal account of that singular people, 
it obtained a place in most university 
and other public libraries; aud being 
afterwards adopted by the editorsofa 
splendid French work, bearing, iu the 
English translation, the title of “ The 
Ceremonies and Religious Customs of 
the various Nations in the Known 
World,” as the principal authority 
upon which their unfair a 
tion of the Quakers is founded ; this 
farrago of Croese’s may be consider- 
ed as the chief cause of those mis- 
taken notions that have prevailed 
very extensively throughout the Con- 
tinent, pe he. the doctrines and 
practices of that class of Protestants. 

The exact time of William Sewel’s 
death does not appear ; bul, in a note 
of the editor's prefixed to the third 
edition of his Dictionary, in 1726, 
he is mentioned as being lately de- 
ceased. He left a son of the same 
name, of whom considerable hopes 
were entertained in his youth; but 
going to England with a view of at- 
tending the yearly meeting of the 
religious society before-mentioned, 
(whereof he was a member), in com- 
pany with a young man to whom he 
was strongly attached in the line of 
friendship ; the vessel in which they 
had embarked was, in a_ violent 
storm, wrecked near the Texel. 
Sewel, being an excellent swimmer, 
undertook to endeavour to save his 
companion, who could not swim, by 
means of a rope fastened round their 
bodies; but, on reaching the shore, 
and drawing the rope, he found his 
friend was gone, This melancholy 
event had such an effect upon his 
brain, that a settled gloom clouded 
his mental faculties during the whule 
remainder of his life, 

To those who have been long 
wishing to see a biographical memoir 
of William Penu, upon a more ex- 
tended scale than any that has hither- 
to appeared, it may be gratifying to 
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know that a considerable progress 
has been made in collecting materials 
for such a work, by a Member of the 
Established Church. lt is said, strange 
as it may appear, that hardly a letter 
or _— formerly belonging to this 
truly great man is now in the posses- 

sion of any one of his descendants. 

A Frienp To AccurAcy. 

a 

Mr. Ursan, April. 
. 2 Correspondent ‘ Scrutator 
Oxonieasis,” io your last namber 
p- 219, has reduced Dr. Marsh's argu- 
ments against the Bible Society with- 
in the contracted span of a aylleginm, 
which, in my opinion, by no means 
embraced the whole scope of his 
reasouing. That this subject, there- 
fore, may have the justice done to it 
that is due to ils importance, | beg 
our insertion of this letter, contain- 
ing the result of cool deliberation on 
the point in question. When this 
matter was first proposed for public 
discussion, I, in common with many 
others, who look upon the Brdie as 
dispensing light and life to mankind, 
hailed the approach of that day when 
the Gospel would be made known to 
all nations, and in all tongues; and, 
under that persuasion, was on the 
point of contributing my mite to its 
support, when the objections of Dr, 
Wordsworth first made me pause, ind 
those of Dr. Marsh at length fixed in 

me the resolution to withhold m 

assistance from an institution which 
was, to say the least of it, so suspi- 
cious in its tendency. As I con- 
sider Dr. Marsh’s to be the most lumi- 
nous production hitherto offered 
vpon the subject, my intention, at 
present, is simply to condeuse withia 
as few words as possibie, what I con- 
ceive to be the substance of the Doc- 
tor’s argument. | must premise what 
your Correspondent Scrutator cer- 
tainly must have overiooked, that 
Dr, Marsh does not object to a Bible 
Society; on the contrary, he main- 
tains, “that the more widely ,the 
Scriptures are disseminated, the great. 
er in all respects must be the good 
produced ;” but he objects to a bible 
Society so constituted as to give away 
the Bible without the Prayer-book. 
His leading arguments, against such a 
Society, may be comprehended under 
three heads; namely, that it is unne- 
ceysary, it is unnatural, and it is hurt- 
ful, This Society is uunecessary ; the 
Bible 
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Bible may be distributed by Church- 
mea and Dissenters, separately, to as 


full an exteit as conjointly. The 
Church contains, within itself, wealth, 
learning, and every requisite for furm- 
ing the most powerful association, 
and needs no external aid to give ef- 
ficiency to its plans. But even sup- 
posing that the distribution of the 

ible were to a certain extent cur- 
tailed by the distinct operation of 
Churchmen and Dissenters ; this con- 
sideration can never justify the Church 
for entering into se forced and unna- 
tural a coalition. It is a coalition 
voluntarily entered into upon the 
most unequal terms by one party, who 
complaisantly renounces its grand 
characteristic tenets in order to meet 
the views of another. This is not 
accommodation upon the principle of 
Christian charity; it is the amalga- 
mation of the one party with the 
other. Every Churchman, therefore, 
joining with this Society, ceases, by 
that act, to be a Churchman, and be- 
comes a Dissenter. Nor is even the 
subordinate object obtained from 
this coalition, which is professedly 
held out, namely, that of destroying 
all distinctions in the Christian world; 
for in the very outset it establishes a 
distinction between Churchmen and 
Dissenters, by vesting the —— 
ment of the Society in the hands of an 
equal number from each class; so 
that the dvor is open for much fu- 
ture dissention and ill-will, when the 
enthusiasm of the moment is subsid- 
ed; or if not, it is much mere to be 
feared that so complete a harmony 
will, in time, subsist between those 
remaining in the Society, who may 
still adhere to the formsof the Church, 
and the professed Bissenters,that they 
wili all, in the end, opeuly joi in 
their hostility against the Establish- 
ment. This brings me to the last and 
most important argument in Dr. 
Marsh’s letter; namely, that such a 
coalition is injurious. The Professor 
has very ably shewn that the bare 
habit o 
the Prayer-book must, ia the end, 
necessarily engender an indifference 
for it in the minds of all, in whom no 
such sentiment = existed; and 
that inasmuch as an indifference for 
the Liturgy is awakened, so much are 
the interests of true religion endan- 
gered. This is the language of a 


Churchman who is consisteut in his 
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belief, and openly avows what he be- 
lieves. Are those Churchmen consist- 
ent, who attempt to disparage the 
Prayer-book, b bri ing it into com- 
parison with the Bible? Can such 
men really believe that the bare dis- 
tribution of the Bible is are raat 
is necessary to make men good? In 
that case churches, meetings, minis- 
ters, and forms of worship, are all 
superfluous; a result which no man 
in his sober senses will be willing to 
see realized. It may serve the pur- 
poses of a party, to preach up this 
universal religion equivalent to ne 
religion; but every sober-minded man 
will see that religion must be sup- 
aetna in the world by an outward 
orm, and every Churchman will ad- 
mit that the form as set forth in the 
Common-prayer is the best possible; 
and consequently, while he holds this 
opinion, he cannot joia with any re- 
ligious community where this essen- 
tial part of the Christiaan religion is 
slighted and neglected. Your Cor 
respondent Scrutator has manifestly 
fallea inte confusion, and a miscon- 
ception of Dr. Marsh's sentiments, 
when he attempts to prove, by quo- 
tations from the Bible and the Hotni- 
lies of the Church, that the @uty of 
searching the Seriptures was bindin 
on all descriptions of persous, as if 
Dr. M. had disputed that which is the 
leading tenet of his Church. On the 
contrary, the Doctor labours to prove 
that the Bible is deticient in nothing ; 
but that man is aitogether imperfect, 
and will pervert his greatest good to 
the worst of purposes; that the Bible 
contains every thing necessary to sal- 
vation, but that the imterpretations of 
men will often lead to destruction ; 
and that, since men must and will in- 
terpret, and others will follow their 
interpretations, it is the duty of the 
Church to maintaia what it conceives 
to be the purest interpretation, and in 
no wise to contribute to its downfall 
by co-operating with those who make 
a potat of adopting an opposite ferm. 
“| am equally with the noble Earl,” 
says the Doctor, note 6, p. 44. “ and 
the whole army of my opponents, 
who are accustomed to say the same 
thing, unable to comprehend how 
‘ the most extensive circulation of the 
Bible can possibly injure the Church.” 
The point on which I am at issue 
with them is, whether the Church of 
England may not possibly be —— 
y 
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by AN EXTENSIVE OMISSION OF THE 
Liturey.” In another place, p. 45, 
he says, “ The Liturgy is the 
criterion of the Churchman. The 
Liturgy, by the law of the land, is the 
test by which Churchmanship is tried. 
Whoever rejects the Liturgy, ceases 
tobea Churchman.” He afterwards 
proceeds to show how important the 
rejection of the Liturgy has been 
at all times to Dissenters, who con- 
sider it as the prelude to the downfall 
of the Church ; and how, in the same 
proportion, it ought to be prized by 
all Churchmen, who wish to uphold 
it, aud the Establishment itself. 

From all that I have now written, 
you will, doubtless anticipate my con- 
clusion to be widely different from 
that of your Correspondent “ Scru- 
tator.” P.Q. 





Mr. Unsan, April 4. 

i there really exist such a mon- 

strous abuse as the systematic 
omission’ of the Litany and Commu- 
nion Service by any Minister of the 
Church, in the performance of divine 
worship, your Correspondent of the 
224th page owes it to himself, his re- 
ligion, and his country, to stand up 
boldly and expose it. He says it is 
notorious in some of them: there can 
consequently be no difficulty in bring- 
ing home the charge to one of the 
most obnoxious; and thus to lay au 
effectual restraint upon these unpa- 
ralleled proceedings. 

I must be permitted, however, to 
say, that it is an unparalleled accusa- 
tion ; an accusation that should never 
have been brought at all, or never 
brought in the place where itis. If 
it be true, and ‘ notorious, and sys- 
tematic,” it loudly calls for exposure. 
If it be asserted on _ insufficient 
grounds; if on the usual inventive ex- 
aggeration of report, or on mere 
suspicion of probabilities; the charge 
is most indiscreet, if not in every re- 
spect worthy of severe censure. | can- 
not doubt, however, that the charge 
is absolutely faise ; and if not the mere 

roduct of envy and resentment, that 
it is the work of some Dissenter, de- 
signing to disparage those characters 
who, while they strenuously oppose 
him, emulate his zeal and activity. I 
cannot believe that any ministers, who 
have zeal enough to exert themsetves 
in their profession, could either have 
the uncouscieatious hardihood to dare 


these innovations, in the whole or 
the part, or to disgust by a careless 
haste in the delivery of our admira- 
ble forms of prayer. The person who 
has assumed the title of the ‘ Chris. 
tian of the Old School” is loudly called 
upon, by his whole church neigh- 
bourhood, either boldly to substan- 
tiate his charge, or to confess a mis- 
take which cannot easily be forgiven. 
If it be, as there is reason to suspect, 
an individual who is thus covertly 
aspersed (although the aspersion 
afiects the character of the whole 
Church), and if that individual be 
found clear from the charge, anda 
charge thus pernicious the result of a 
careless report, I really should sigh 
for the old law, that the malicious 
accuser should be condemned to the 
same disgrace which he endeavours to 
bring upon another in a manner so 
very far from ingenuous, 

I would suggest, however, a pro- 
bable foundation for this charge. 
There are many Clergymen who, 
whether from pecuniary or religious 
motives, undertake three full duties 
upon the Sunday. On alternate Sun- 
days there are consequently two full 
morning services to be performed. 
The earliest hour of commencement 
may be ten in the morning ; the latest 
hour to which the attendants would 
patiently suffer their Sunday dinner 
to be protracted might be half past 
one. If we allow half an hour in 
passage from church to church, there 
will remain three hours. Now I have 
known it often happen in such cases 
that there have been baptismal or 
burial occasions at each church: both 
the baptismal and burial services are 
long, and got of a nature to be short- 
ened, or hurried over. In such a 
case (by no means an unfrequent one) 
I conceive that every Bishup, Court, 
and individual, aan rather approve 
of the omission of the Litany (origi« 
nally a service entirely distinct, and 
still in its nature remaining so), than 
that the whole should be burried over 
with “ disgusting haste ;” this is the 
alternative. As to the omission of 
the Communion Service, in the course 
of some experience aad much enquiry, 
I never knew an instance: I never 
heard of the charge until this coward 
friend, or this disguised enemy to the 
Chutch, most indiscreetly, if not im- 
properly, advanced it. Let me ask 
of him whether, in apy case, be hag 

made 
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made any proper enquiries among 
those on hee d be well informed of 
the substance of his accusation. Is 
the object conscious of the imputation 
and attack? Are there no gentlemen, 
or no respectable farmers, in the vil- 
Jages alluded to (I cannot conceive 
in what part of the country, or under 
what bishop), or has he been obliged 
to have recourse for information to a 
discarded servant, or to a publican 
incensed by the proper regulation of 
his disorderly house, and who, at the 
institution of Evening Lectures, whe- 
ther on the Sabbath or weekly, com- 
plains that these Methodistical ways 
are unfair upon him? Upon my ho- 
nour, I have heard this complaiut 
seriously and angrily alleged; and 
it may be @ set-off against the dis- 
gusting and indecent insinuation of 
“ the deeds of darkness.” It is well 
known by those who are in the habit 
of attending such pernicious noctur- 
nal revels, as the evening worship of 
God, that no distant inhabitants ever 
appear. There is no such zeal among 
Churchmen. Perhaps this may be a 
matter of regret: Differing, 1 hope, 
from your Correspondent, toto cele, 
{ would hazard the possible evil for 
the certain good. Where there is a 
will to sin, there will be a way; but, 
really, | know none so unlikely as the 
way from Church. . i 

It is not, however, my intention to 
enter upon the subject of Evening and 
Weekly Lectures; it suffices me that 
they are rapidly spreading among the 
Clergy in all quarters, and that the 
minds of most seem perfectly satis- 
fied with respect to their propriety, 
as well as utility and absolute neces- 
sity. For my own part, as to the 
maaoner, | like nothing so well as “a 
connected written discourse delivered 
with impassioned feeling :” but I do 
not see the crying sin of an extempo- 
rary preacher. Extemporary dis- 
courses are almost always more in- 
telligible to the poor, and conse- 
quently more pleasing. Few persons 
read even tolerably, how much fewer 
with impassioned feeling; and with- 
out good reading written discourses 
are seldom of much service. John- 
ton finely observes with r to 
the kindred subject of action in the 
pulpit, that, “‘ compared with the con- 
version of sinners, propriety and ele- 
gance are less than nothing.” As on 


this point, however, 1 wish not to 
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contend with the Old School, I draw 
to a conclusion; feeling myself, how- 
ever, once more under the necessity 
of complaining of the insinuation, that 
there are in his neighbourhood minis- 
ters, ‘* who interlard their discourses 
with tremendous damnatory expres- 
sions, enslaving the mind; producing 
sometimes the most daring presump- 
tion, at others the most gloomy and 
deplorable despair.” Is such the ad- 
mirable constitution of our Church, 
and can these things be? If your Cor- 
respondent, Mr. Urban, had been in- 
deed of the old reforming school, he 
would not have thus cast general re- 
meaprv upon his body, but would 
ave stood up like a man and a Chris- 
tian, and have brought these matters 
before the proper tribunals. Wide 
a circulation as your Magazine has, 
it might have seemed at least more 
probable, that the persons thus ac- 
cused would never hear of the accu- 
sation, or at least not until they had 
Jong been unconsciously labouring 
under much unmerited odium. Shoudd 
the scandalized person be the last to 
know the situation in which he stands? 
An Apostle says, ‘* Go, and tell thy 
brother his fault, tell it a second time 
with witnesses; then tell it to the 
Church.” A man, who has borrowed 
the title of a Christian of the Old 
School, never tells it to the guilty 
person (at least so I must presume), 
and much less to his spiritual supe- 
riors; but cautiously conceals it from 
the man, troubles not himself to re- 
veal it to the church, tattles of it to 
the world. For what end ?—To in- 
dulge, perhaps, some Jitt/e passions ; 
to blast a name among his friends ; to 
give cause of complaint against the 
whole organization or admwistration 
of the Church; aud; by the obvious 
example of the entire impunity of a 
notorious crime, to encourage the 
actual existence of such indolent or 
pernicious innovations upon the ec- 
clesiastical formularies; and such 
shameful infractions of the minister- 
ial oaths. It is true that the Ministers 
of the Church have few exact means 
of knowing each other’s mode of 
conduct in public worship, but week- 
ly lectures give this opportunity ; 
and if your Correspondent be sincere 
in his belief of any thing substantially 
wrong in a brother’s public conduct, 
let him gain a certamty. Let him 
boldly attend (or, if he choose, in one 
of 
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of the ill-lighted parts), let him ob- 
serve whether the proper services be 
used, and whether the mode of in- 
struction be calm and rational. This 
would be honourable, and would 
satisfy the feelings of every true 
Christian. I would do it myself. 
But, again, I am strongly inclined to 
conceive the accuser an insidious foe. 
At all events, whatever he may think 
himself, his whole conduct upon his 
many charges bespeaks him an ene- 
my, Ora most unworthy son, of the 
Church to which he professes to be- 
long. He cannot justify himself but 
by supporting bis accusations; scarce- 
ly even then. Dare he not give his 
name or neighbourhood ? 
Yours, &c. CAnTasRIGIENS!S. 





Mr. Urnsanx, Harwich, May 12. 
Hk following is a copy of an 
original letter, now amongst the 
records of this Corporation; the in- 
sertion of which in the Gentleman's 
Magazine will oblige, 

Yours, &c. R. R. Barnes. 

“« After hartie comendac’ons. Yow shall 
vwnderstand that there was of late xij 
sbippes sett forthe out of ye Haven of 
Dunkirek, w’th one thowsand musket- 
tires in them, and there ys great sus- 
pic’ons they haue an jntent and purpose 
to make some attempt vppon the coaste 
of Essex, about Harwiche, whereof wee 
haue thought geod in all dilligence to 
give yow tymelie notice and fore warn- 
ynge, that yow maie stand vppon yo’r 
garde, and be in readynesse to defend 
yo’r selues yf any soch course be taken 
by them, w’ch wilbe suddainlie attempt- 
ed; and yet te vse that dyscrec’on 
[discretion] as yow maie be provided 
w’thout givynge any alarmn vnto the 
country. So wee bidd yow hartilie 
farewell. Ffrom the Curt at None- 
suche, the 6th of August, 1600. 

Yo’r very loving freinds 
Notingham, 
J. T. Buchurst, 
G. Hunsdon. 
Ro’. North, 
Ro’. Cecyll. 
Bailyfes of Harw’ch. Y. Waad, Sr.” 

This letter is addressed on the out- 
side, 

“To our lowing freindes the Bay- 
liffes of the towne of Harwiche.” 

Under which is the following me- 
moorandum : 

“« Receyved by thands of Thomas Col- 
stocke, one of the messengers of her 
Ma’ts chamher, the viijth of August 
1600, in the eveninge.” 


Mr. Urnsan, Worcester, June 9, 
THANK you for your early atten. 
tion to my paper on Lambert’s 

Theory of the Heavens; on reading 
which, in your last Miscellany, 1 was 
surprised at two or three mistakes, 
which I beg of you to rectify. The 
first is, where I assert the Perihelion 
of the sun to be in an Last and JV est 
plane, whereas that was meant for 
the Aphelion. For it cannot be so 
in the Perihelion, from my own 
idea of the orbit of the sun being in 
a North and South plane, and sup- 
posing the diameter of the earth's 
orbit to pass through the centre of 
the sun himself. The next is, what 
I have said respecting the sun being 
nearer the earth in winter than in 
summer, ! wish to be cancelled; for 
J] am now convinced (according to 
my idea of Lambert's theory, that 
the sun revolves round a centre) 
that the sun must be nearest the 
earth on his entrance into Aries and 
Libra (the Perihelion) if their orbits 
are circular, and not in any degree 
elliptical, as they are here supposed 
to be. These recantations being ad- 
mitted, the candid reader is requested 
to cancel that part of my paper from 


the period in |. 30. col. a. p. 414. to* 


the clause of illustration, and then 
read thus: “Again, the supposition 
that the sun’s orbit is perpendicular 
or vertical, and in a North and South 
plane, being admitted, I conceive that 
the Aphelion of the sun must be when 
he enters into Cancer and Capricorn, 
and the diameter of the earth’s orbit 
passes through the cenire of the 
sun’s orbit, from those signs, and in 
an East and West plane; and the 
Perihelion, when he enters into 
Aries and Libra, and the diameter of 
the earth’s orbit passes through the 
centre of the sun’s orbit, and the cen- 
tre of the sun himself, from those 
signs, and in a North and South plane, 
These premises being granted, it is 
demonstrative that the sun must be 
nearest the earth on his entrance into 
Aries and Libra, because he is then 
exactly parallel with the plane of the 
earth’s orbit (supposed here horizon- 
tal), and in the shortest line that can be 
drawn between them; and also from 
the difference between the diagonal, or 
inclined distance of the Aphelion, and 
the parallel distance of the Perihelion ; 
which, consequeatly, must be consi- 
derbly more than the radius of the 
sun’s orbit; that is, half of 23° 30’ the 
received limit of the ecliptic.” B a 

r. 
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Mr. Ursan, June 9. 
i your last, p. 484, you mention 
the Collation of the new Prebend- 
ary of Oxgate, and ask where the 
Corps of that Prebend is situated. To 
that I answer, it has always been con- 
sidered as in the parish of Willesdon, 
in Middlesex. But from what Mr. 
Lysons says of it, in his Description 
of that Parish, there seems no proof 
that it is not in nubibus: however, 
having accidentally preserved an ad- 
vertisement,which appeared in a news- 
paper in the month of September 
3794, 1 will copy, for your informa- 
tion, as much as will be of any use in 
that respect. 
“To be sold by auction, on the pre- 
mises of Mr. White, retiring through an 
ill state of health, at Oxgate Farm, in 
the parish of Willesdon, near the 5 mile 
stone from Oxford-street, Edgware-road, 
on Wednesday 17th inst. The valuable 
leasehold farm .... The estate comprises 
100 acres, little more or less, of meadow 
and pasture land—a dwelling, barn, 
stable, &c. &c. Term 17 years, at only 
, £.200 per annum.” 
——— 
i S 
Mr. Ursa, a) - tai 
F the two French Bibles printed 
in the years 1805 (at Geneva) 
and 1811 (Stereotype in London), it 
is remarkable, that the former differs 
very much from the preceding French 
Versions, and the latter is but a copy 
of the old ones. This peculiarity has 
caused several persons to wish that 
the alterations in the Geneva Bible, 
should be supported by oniteinaL 
aurnoaities. Lt would bean endless 
work to go through all of them. But 
as sone examples may be acceptable 
to your religious readers, we propose 
the few that follow, taken at random, 
to which we are confined by the small 
number of critical authors at present 
within our reach, and the fear of 
exceeding the usual limits allowed to 
tiie articles of your Magazine. 

I. Our first Example is in the second 
book of Samuel, ch. xii, v. 31. In the 
Stereotype Bible it is thus expressed : 

** 7! (David) emmena aussi le peuple 
qui y etoit (& Rabba), & le mit sous des 
scies, et sous des herses de fer, & sous des 
haches de Jer, et il les fit passer par un 
fourneau oi fon cuit les briques ; il en jit 
ainsi & toutes les villes des Hammonites.” 

Au anonymous auther charges Da- 
vid, in this place, with horrid cruelty. 
~The punishments supposed in these 
Gant. Maa. Junc, 1812, 
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words, to have been inflicted by Da- 
vid, are not mentioned in any other 

art of the Bible:—and were never 
inflicted by the Jews.—We see in this 
passage, instruments of agriculture, 
and not of puvishment.—In the He- 
brew language, prefixed 2 is often 
put to denote the instrument. “ It 
has been shewn by several learned 
Criticks (says Dr. Porteus, late Bishop 
of London), that our version of this 
place would have been more accurate, 
and more strictly conformable to the 
original, if it had rendered the pas- 
sage thus: He put them éo saws and 
to harrows of iron, and to axes of 
iron, and made them pass by or to the 
brick-kilns: that is, he put them to 
hard labour, with the tools and in the 
places here specified.” See Bishop 
Porteus’s Sermons, Vol. I!1. Serm. V. 
pp- 112, 118, and Note; and also Mr. 
Ormerod's Remarks on Dr. Priestley’s 
Disquisition, &. 2d Edition, p. 72.— 
The Pastors and Professors of Ge- 
neva have translated : 

“ Tl en fit sortir les habitans, & 
appliqua les uns au travail des scies, des 
herses de fer, & des haches de fer, & les 
autres au travail des briques. Il en usa 
de méme dans toutes les villes des Ham- 
monites.”" 

“He breught forth the inhabitants, 
and applied some to the labour of saws, 
of harrows of iron, and axes of iron, and 
others to the labour of bricks. And thus 
did he deal in ail the cities of the Am- 
munites.” 

This translation does away the 
ground of cavil together with the ob- 
jections of the celebrated anonymous 
author. 


Example Il. We find in the Ste- 
reotype Bible, 2 Kings vi. 25. 

* Et il y eut une grande famine dans 
Samarie, car ils Cassiégéerent; jusques-la 
que la téte Wun due se vendoit quatre- 
vingt pieces d'argent, et la quatri?me 
partie d'un Ka8 DE FIENTE DE PIGEONS, 
cing piéces d'argent, 

But pigeon’s dung cannot be food 
for men. Bochard (vol. ITI. po 44 
& seq.) removed the difficulty by 
proving that 37" means in the 
Kast a kind of low-priged pulse or 
vetch, or chick-pea, which is the com- 
mon food of the poor. The same was 
used at Rome, upen the authority of 
Horace: ; 
“inde domum me 


Ad porri & ciceris refero laganique cati- 
L b i. Sat. vi. v, 114. 
Auother 


nuu.” 
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Another proof that a seed is meant 
in this passage is, that the measure 
which is named apm a Cad, was the 
measure of grain, said to contain about 
three pints, and one-third English. 
(Parkhurst’s Lexicon, root 3p3.) The 
following is the Geneva translation : 

“ Ce sidwe fut si long, qu'il y eut une 
grande famine dans la ville, & que la téte 
dun dne Fut vendue quaire-vingt pitces 
d'argent ; & LA QUATRIEME PARTIE. D'UNE 
PETITE MESURE DE POIS CHICHES, cing 
pitces Targent.” 

“This siege was so long that there 
was a great famine in the town, and that 
an ass’s head was sold fur fourscore pieces 
of silver, and the feurth part of a little 
measure of chick-peas for five pieces of 
silver.” 

Example III. The Vulgate reads 
as follows, Proverbs xvi, 4. 

* Universa propter semetipsum opera- 
tus est Dominus, impium quoque ad diem 
malum.” 

The Supralapsarians founded their 
doctrine of abselute reprobation upon 
this and similar passages, where they 
maintain that Ged manifests his jus- 
tice by having predestinated to eter- 
nal punishments, a class unhappily 
too numerous among men. But ak 
a doctrine cannot be reconciled, either 
with reason or with the goodness of 
the Deity. There are many passages 
in Scripture in direct opposition to 
this tenet; such as God will have au. 
men to be saved. 1 Tim. ii. 4. Have 
f any pleasure al all, that the wicked 
should die? saith the Lord God; und 
not that he should return from his 
ways, and live? Ezekiel xviii. 23.— 
If some other places appear to express 
a different doctrine, it is clearly, be- 
cause they are not properly under- 
stood.—Iu the above quotation, from 
Prov. xvi. 4, we need not translate 
wyn>, prepier semet ipsum, but ut 
invicem respondeant sili, TY re- 
sponsum, (Parkhurst’s Lexicon, M32 
iii.) God's justice has annexed pu- 
nishment to bad actions, and calamity 
to the wicked. Such is indeed the 
course of nature: crimen pana pre- 
mit comes. tu our humbie opinion, 
the Stereotype Bible has improved 
upon the Vulgate, in this passage ; 
and the Geneva Bible has carried the 
improvement a great way farther, as 
follows : 

The Stereotype. “ L’Eternel a fait 
toutes choses, ensorte qu’elles S¥. REPON- 
DENT L'UNE A L’AUTRE & MEME LE ME- 
@HANT POUR LE JOUR DE LA CALAMITE.” 


Geneva Bible. “ Z’Eternel a tout 
ordonné POUR LE BUT QU’IL S’EST PRO- 
POSE, AINSI LA CALAMITE EST PREPAREE 
POUR LE MECHANT.” 

“ The Lord has ordained all things for 
the end which he proposed to himself, 
therefore calamity is prepared for the 
wicked.” 


Example IV. The Fourth Chap- 
ter of Genesis, v. 8, ruus thus in the 
Hebrew: 7 yn Sande pp Ine 
Sane pp op) mwa onrna 
wma" YN. The Stereotype edi- 
tion translates almost word for word. 

“ Et Cain parla & Abel son frére. Et 
comme ils étoient aux champs, Cain 
s’éleva contre Abel son frére & le tua.” 

The Genevese Interpreters have 
suspected, with reason, that some 
words were wanting in this verse, such 
as mw 7353 (vide Dr. Kennicott’s 
Bible), found in the Samaritan Codex, 
which isa copy ef the Hebrew text, 
written for the Samaritans: as well 
as in the version of the Septuagint, 
where we read dseASwpesv &bS TO STEOSOY. 
Now, when the Samaritan Codex 
agrees with the Septuagint, they re- 
flect great authority upon one ano- 
ther: as their agreement could have 
arisen only from their having followed 
the same reading of an authentic He- 
brew copy. 

The Vulgate comes near the Sep- 
tuagint. 

** Dixitque Cain ad Abel fratrem 
suum: Egrediamur foras. Cumque es- 
sent in agro,” &ce, 

The same verse is translated by the 
Geneva Bible. 

** Cependant Cain dit i Abel son frére: 
ALLONS DANS LEs CHAMPS; & lorsqu’ils 
y furent, Cain se jeta sur Abel son frere 
& le tua.” 

** Nevertheless Cain said to Abel his 
brother, Let us go into the fields: and 
when they were there, Cain fell upon 
Abel his brother and slew him.” 


Example V. The end of the 16th 
y. of Isatah xxviii, is not without its 
difliculties, for we find it differently 
translated in various Bibles. It may 
serve to appreciate the merit of the 
Geweva edition. 

The Vulgate. “ Idcireo hee dicit 
Dominus Deus: Eece ego mittam in 
fundamentis Sion lapidem, lapidem pro- 
batum, angularem, pretiesum, in fun- 
damento fundatum; gui crediderit, non 
JSestinet.” 

The Stereotype edition. “ C'est pour- 
quoi ainsi a dit le Seigneur, UEternel; 

Feici 

















Poici, je mettrai pour fondement une 
pierre en Sion, une pierre éprouvée ; une 
pierre angulaire & précieuse, pour étre 
un fondement solide; CELUI QUI CROIRA 
NE SERA POINT CONFUS.” 

The Hebrew is wr > poo. 

The root 7OR denotes steadiness, 
stability, constancy, to make steady. 
(Parkhursi’s Lexicon.) 

Pocock says the root Win means, 
amongst the Arabs, not only to maice 
hasie, but also to shake, and to blush. 
Chaid. dyn timere, trepidare, respon- 
det Heb. win (Vide the Theological 
works of the jearned Dr. Pocock. 
Notz Miscelianez, p. 133, vol. 1. Lon- 
don, 1740.) i 

Targum, in Isaiah xxviii, 16, 
pwr > shall not be moved, or 
ogituled. 

The Geneva Bible has, 

“ C'ést pourquoi le Seigneur [ Eterne! 
adit: Voici, je metirai pour fondement 
une pierre en Sion, une pierre éprowvée, 
angulaire, précieuse, qui fera un jonde- 
ment solide; CELUI QUI S’APPUIE DESSUS 
NE SERA POINT EBRANLE.” 

“ Therefore the Lord God said; be- 
hold, I will lay a stone in Sion for a 
foundation, a tried and precious, a cor- 
ner-stone, which shall make a sure foun- 
dation, ke that rests upon it shali not be 
moved.” 

1f we consider the elegance of that 
version, how well the last words are 
connected with the preceding ; how 
well they agree with the Hebrew text, 
with the Targum, the Chaldee, aud 
Arabic, which are sister languages, 
having the same origin with the He- 
brew, we must set a great value oa 
that translation. 


Exampie VI. We find some ab- 
surd expressions in the old French 
editions of the Bible: for instance, Ge- 
nesis iii. 8. The Stereotype rus thus. 

“ Alors ils (Adam et Eve) ouirent 
torn nnd av vent pu sour la voix 
de [ Eternel Dieu.” 

In the Arabic language J)71) means 
the evening.—the Septuagint traus- 
late ro JaAswov, and the Chaldaic ver- 
sion has NOY m3n> (Bib. Polygtvi. 
cura Ar. Montani), ad quielem dici, 
i. e. die incliaunte, at the repose of the 
day, that is, the decline of the day, the 
crepuscule. 

The Geneva Bible has, 

“Vers LE soin Adam et sa femme 
entendirent la voix de U Eternel Dieu,” 
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* Towards the evening Adam and Eve 
heard the voice of the Lord God,” 

Example VIl. The justly celebrat- 
ed Dr. Marsh gives the following rule 
of criticism iu his course of Lectures, 
&e. Lect. 1V, p.72. “ In works in- 
tended for divine instruction, a trans- 
lation cannot be too close.” Let us 
sec, in the next example, how the 
French Translators have observed 
this Rule. 

It is related in 2 Chronicles xxxiv. 
14, thal, in the reign of Josiah, the 
high priest Hitkiah found the book 
of the law, which it appears had been 
neglected by the Jews, during those 
calamitous times. But is it not in- 
teresting to know what was the copy 
found by Liiikiah? Was ita common 
one? Or was it the autographical 
copy of Moses ?—That it was the au- 
tographical copy is very probable, by 
what we read in Deuteronomy xxxi. 
24—26. /When Moses had made an 
end of writing the words of tis law 
in a book... Moses commanded the Le- 
viles...Saying, Take this book of the 
law, and put it in the side of the ark 
of the covenant of the Lord your 
God.” Now that this copy was found 
by Hilkiah, is proved by the very 
words used by ihe author of the Chro- 
nicles, who calls it Mw V2 Do, 

The Stereotype has, 

** Le livre de la loi de U Eternel qui 
AVOIT EYE DONNE par Moyse.” 

The Geneva Bible transiates word 
for word. 

* Le Sacrificateur Hilkija trouva le 
livre de la loi de U Eternel, écrit DE La 
MAIN de Moyse.” 

‘“* Hilkiah the priest found the book 
of the law of the Lord, written by the 
hand of Moses.” 

The book of the law is mentioned 
in many places, and when it is not 
ineant lo designate the autographical 
copy, but only the law waoich was 
given by Moses, it is said the book of 
the lew of Moses, Twonnn Dp 
(vide 2 Kings xiv. 6, 2 Chronicies 
xxxv. 12, and sundry vther pl ices) ; 
it is but once that we find this expres- 
sion, MWD 72 7DD. Therefore we 


conclude, at least with great plausi- 
bility, that in the above quotation 
from the Chronicies, we are io unider- 
stand the autographical copy of Moses, 
and that the Geneva Bible is more 
close to the text than the Stereo- 
type. 


Example 
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Example Vill. Let us now see a 
passage where the London Stereotype 
Bible seems, at first sight, closer than 
the Geneva Bible. 

Matt. iv. 4, we read in the Greek 
Testament. Teyparras’ Oux ex’ aptw 
porn Cnceros avIowmros, GAN exe cravTs 
fmuxte exTopevopezyw die sounros @rov. 

The Stereotype translates. ‘“ Ji est 
écrit, ' homme ne vivra pas seulement de 
pain, mais il vivra de toute PAROLE 
qui sort de la bouche de Dieu.” 

If we look for gnux in the best 
Greek Lexicons, we find word, say- 
ing, and nothing clse: so far then the 
French London translation is right ; 
but Jet ys near the modern Crilicks 
of Great Britain; who, no doubt, 
must be more favourable to the Lon- 
don Editors, than to the Pastors and 
Professors of Geneva. 

The searned Dr, Marsh says, in his 
Lecture VIII, p. 40. “ A knowledge 
of the fact, that transcribers were dis- 
posed to exchange the [ebraisms of 
the New Testament for purer Greek, 
suggests ihe Canou that, when of two 
redi: gs ihe one ts eriental, the other 
clussical, the former is the genuine 
reading, the lalter a correction,” 

The celebrated Dr. G. Campbell has 
demonstrated in his preface to St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, that it was written 
in Hebrew. But I cannot do better 
here than to copy Dr. Campbell’s 
note on this verse of St. Matthew. 
* By every thing which Ged ts pleased 
to appoint, ems Tavrs fnuxts exToprvomsyw 
osx souaros Ov, The whole sentence 
is given asa quotation, i is written, 
The place quoted is Deut. viii. 3, 
where Moses, specking to the Israel. 
ites, says, LHe humbled thee, and suf- 
Jered thee to hunzer, and fed tice 
with manna, which thou knewest not, 
neiiher did thy fathers know; that 
he might make thee know thet man 
doth not live by bread only, but by 
every word thai proceedcth out of the 
mouth of the Lord doth man live, It 
is evident that tie Jewish lawgiver 
is speaking here of the food of lie 
body, or sustezance of the animal life, 
as it was this purpose solely which 
the manna served, aud which could 
not, in our idiom, be denominated a 
word.—lt might therefore have been 
literally rendered from the Hebrew 
every thing. 1n the Septuagint from 
which the quotation in the Gospel is 
copied, the ellipsis is suppiied by 


pra. But let it be observed, that in 
Scripture, both the Heb. 927, and the 
Greek jxux, and somelimes Aocyos, 
mean indifferently word or thing, 
The version | have given is therefore 
entirely agreeable, to the sense of the 
passage quoted, and to the idiom of 
the holy writ. I may add, that ii is 
much better adapted to the context, 
than the allegorical explanation which 
some give of the words, as relating 
purely to the spiritual life. The his- 
torian tells us, that Jesus had fasted 
forty days, that he was hungry, and 
in a desert, where food was uot to be 
had. The tempter taking his oppor- 
tunity, interposes, ‘If thou be the 
Messieh, convert these stones into 
loaves.” The question was simply, 
What in this exi,euce was to be done 
for sustaining life? Our Saviour an- 
swers very perlinently, by a quola- 
tion from the Old Testament, pur- 
porting, that when the sons of Isiael 
were in the ike perilous situation in 
a desert, witaout the ordinary means 
of subsistence, God supplied them 
with food, by which their lives were 
preserved, (for it is not pretended 
that the manna served as spiritual 
nourishmeni), to teach us that no 
Strait, however pressing, ougnt to 
shake our confidence in him. Bean- 
sobre and the anonymous English 
translator in 1729, exhibit the same 
sense in their versions.” 


How well the Geneva Bible agrees, 
in that passage, with the Cambridge 
aid Aberdeen Professors ! 

* Ul est écrit, ce n’est pas seulement de 
pain que Vhomme peut vivre, mais vr. 
Tout ce que Dieu ordonne qui lui serve 
de nourriiure.” 

“Tt is written, it is not by bread alone 
that man may live, but by every thing 
which God is pleased to appoint for his 
food.” 

Again, the version of the Geneva 
Bibie has here in its favour, the au- 
thority of the Sicreotype itself, which 
translates, Luc. i. $7, ozs oux aduverncss 
wane tw Ow may pnua, * Car Rien 
nest impossible i Dieu.” To agrve 
with its own translation of Malt, iv. 
4, it ought to be “ aucune PaRoLe 
nest impossible & Dieu.” 

What is astonishing, the Stereotype 
edition is repeaiedly in contradiction 
with itself, to favour the Geneva 
translation: for another instance, 

Lue. 























Lue. ii. 15, AsrSwuey dn iws Bnaceu, 
Kas wutv To ine TOUT TO ‘yeyovos, is 
translated in the Stereotype, ** dllons 
jusqu’a Bethicem, et voyons 70 pnux 
ce Quit Y est arrivé.” 

The Geneva Bible, to agree with 
itself, has word for word, aud iu geod 
French, 


** Voyons cr. qui est arrivé. 
** Let us see this which hath happened.” 

I lament that I am obliged to con- 
fine myself to so few examples, to 
establish d posteriori, by the Originals, 
and the best Criticks of Great Britain, 
the authority of this Version of the 
Bible ;—when it 1s so well grouuded a 
priori,—since this Bible is the work of 
the successors of the same VENERABLE 
Company of Pasrons anv PRores- 
sors of Geneva, who published in 
1588, and agaia in 1712,that celebrated 
version, which has been the ground- 
work of the greatest nutaber and of 
the best French Protestant Bibles ever 
edited in Europe; and cven of the 
London Fresch Stereotype Bible of 
1811.—The Bible of 1805, is adopted 
in the public worship of the Caurches 
of Geneva. 

‘To appreciate farther the degree 
of credit due to the new elucidations 
given to the difficult passages, | shall 
mention only the well-knewn bigh 
state of Hebrew literature in the Ge- 
nevan School. More than fifty learned 
Divines have employed their atten- 
tion on that edition, Among whom, 
were Mr. David Claparede, Pastor 
and Professor in Divinity, a man de- 
served'y distinguished for his Lectures 
on Sacred Criticism; and Mr. De 
Roches, Pastor and Professor in He- 
brew, a man of the first cminecce in 
the Sacred jangue ses. —They devoted 
their whole tives io tiie study and in- 
terpretation of the bible.—They tell 
you, in the face of all Karope, that 
they, and their colleagues, have been 
more than eighty years engaged in 
translating, correcting, aud comple- 
ting this version. Availing Lhe:nselves 
of the most profound kuowledge of 
the Oriental languages,—of the col- 
lation of many ancieut maouscripts,— 
of the information obtaiaed from 
Travellers into Palestine and other 
Oriental Writers,—of the knowledge 
of the manners, laws, and custoins of 
those Countries, and of the progress 
of all the Sciences necessary to a faith- 
ful interpretation of the Bible.—-In 
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my humble opinion, it would be diffi- 
cult, in our days, to find a more res- 
— authority for a work of this 
ind. Tueorn, Apauzit. 
—_—EEeE 

Mr. Urnpan, Wigan, June 8. 

HAVE often thought the present 

theory of sound is very imperfect, 
and quile inadequate to explain all 
the differcat phenomena which pro- 
ceed from it; and as there are men 
of genius who, I am convinced, if they 
would turn their attention to these 
subjects, might unveil what is now 
hid in darkness and obscurity, it is 
much to be lamented, that, instead of 
falling out adout the definition of a 
word, or ov the origin and aathen- 
ticity of a few poems, they do not 
enquire into these subjects, where 
there is an ample field tor the exer- 
cise of those taleuts so unaccountably 
misapplied. By uniting in ene body, 
and directing their attention as into 
one common focus, they might hand 
in hand expiore the hidden wonders 
of Nature, varavel what has hitherto 
been dark and mysterious, and there- 
by confer an everlasting honour on 
themselves and their country. 

One morning, being in a very con- 
templative mood, | look a walk into 
the garden, and sat down in a shady 
bower, to meditate on whatever hap- 

ened to come across my mind, I 
ad not long indulged myself in the 
enchanting society of thought, ere 
my reveries were interrupted by the 
sound of persons coming down the 
walk, and turning my idea to the 
noise made by their footsteps, I be- 
gan to think it could not be the vi- 
bration of the stones whercou they 
trod which caused the sound, as 1 
cannot conceive it possible that a 
stone can vibrate, or make any im- 
pression thereby on the elasticity of 
the air; it must, therefore, proceed 
from some other cause than what 
philosophers assert, which is, 1 be- 
heve, that all sound proceeds from 
the vibrations of those particles of 
matter of which the body that pro- 
duces sound is composed ; but if this 
was the case, then it would follow, 
those bodies which are most elastic 
would vibrate soonest, and, conse- 
quently, produce the greatest sound ; 
and those bodies which are very 


dense, or whose componeit parts 
lie close to each other, would pro- 
duce very little if auy sound ai 


all ; 
but 
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but this is well known to be exacily 
contrary: for iustance, a piece of 
elastic gum steuck forcibly against 
any substance will vo! produce much 
noise, whilst a harder body, struck in 
the same maaner, wil] sound louder 
iv proportion as its parts are more 
dense or ciuser to each other. 

From those reflections, | cannot 
but conciude that we have been very 
much mistaken in our ideas respect- 
ing the nature of sound; and if any 
of your Correspondents would favour 
me with their ideas on this subject, I 
should take it as an obligation cou- 


ferred on, Yours, &e. x. &. 
— 
Mr. Unsan, June 6. 


ICHARD Haward, in 1592, pur- 

chased a moiety of the advow- 
son of Godstone ; Rooksnest in God- 
stone; Ficklesbole, a farm of 700 
acres in Cheisham, an adjoining 
parish; lands in Oxted, Limpstield, 
Crowhurst, Lingfield, Farley, and 
Croydon, all in that neighbourhood. 
He died“3d Aug. 1608, leaving Ca- 
therine his daughter and heir, aged 
40. She married 1... .. Bicker- 
staff, by whom she had two sons, Ist. 
Haward, or Hay ward Bickerstaff ; and 
2. Anthony; a daughter Catherine, 
who married Heary Henne, esq. ; and 
another daughter, named Joan. 

Hayward’s daughter Catherine died 
1620. 

Hayward Bickerstaff resided at 
Godsione, J] suppose at Rooksnest, 
ard died about 1647. 

His cidest sou Charles was knighted, 
was cup-bearer to Charles]. or it. 
He died in 1704, much invalved, 
Jeaving a daughier Frances his only 
child and heir. 

Manning and Bray's History of 
Surrey, vol. I. p. 333. 381. 423, 
424. 

— 

Mr. Urnan, Hillingdon, June 15. 

NV ANY have complained of disap- 

pointment in rearing Apple- 
Orchards. The trees canker in the 
stems and branches. More than fif- 
teen years have | been baffled in my 
expectations, but success has at last 
come home— merely by lifting the 
trees in October or November, plant- 
ing them again above the land's level, 
upen little hills of common road-sand 
taken from the scraped heaps by the 
highway-side. No other application 
is wanted for the cankered holes in 


the stem: rub the road-sand into the 
wounds after cutting out all the black. 
A tree thus treated will revive to ad- 
wiration. Branches must be cut away 
quite to sound wood, even if you 
reduce the tree to a mere post: a new 
head will quickly smile on your de- 
cision. 

I have trees now in every stage of 
recovery; and, Mr. Urban, should 
any of your friends be engaged in my 
neighbourhood in the work of plaat- 
ing, | shali willingly shew the process 
to the bearer of a single line with 


your name. Ww. P. 

I OW are we to account for the 
gross misrepresentation Dido is 

guilty of, when speaking of Aithiopia? 

See Mineid 4. |. 480. 

* Oceani finem juxta solemque cadentem 

Ultimus Zthiopum locus.” 


——_— 


Mr. Urnean, June 19. 


She could have said solemque orien- 
tem, aud all would nave been right. 
But, perhaps, we are to impute this 
to poetic licence. 


How shall we explain the Historian 
Saliust in the following passage. Apud 
majores postros T. M. Torquatus 
belio Gallico filium suum, quod is 
contra imp rium in hostem pugna- 
veral, necari jussit? 

The scholar will see, that the diffi. 
culty is in the word Gallico. I have 
consulted Strabo without fiading an 
clue. In defining the limits of Gaul, 
he says, Awd yale Jn ‘Posrivns oe tausvos 


aVTS 
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TOUS TOWOUS EMT. TH OLbH THS IraAias THs 
wee ree yX%b TH Kedrinns (id est, Gallia) 
&c. On inspecting the maps we have, 
this boundary will be found to the 
North of Rome, while the scene of 
what our copies of Sallust call the 
Gallic war lay to the South, no part 
of which ever appears to have beeu 
named Gaul, A. O, B. 
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Mr. Urpan, June 16. 

N the account of Mr. Dyer’s Poetics, 

contained in your last Mouth’sReview of 
Books, Iam sure, the Author cannot ac- 
cuse any one of making an intentional er- 
ror; for the account was evidently intend- 
ed to be friendly. Yet in the quotation 
given as a specimen of the poetry, there is 
a grievous mistake, and of such a kind, as 
not only to give a littleness and feeble- 
ness to the whole poem, but to render 
it quite ridiculous. The poem is entitled 
the Race or Heroes. The lines referred 
to, as read in your Keview, are; 
« Yet, shall the Bard still toil around 
For souls of Grecian, Roman uname? 


Still call the Muse of fairy-ground 
To lift some storied AUTHOR’s name,” 


The last line (I copy it from the book 
itself) should be, 


“ To lift some storied ARTHUR’S name.” 


And the allusion is obvious to every one: 
but the meaning of “ some storied Au- 
thor’s NAME” is not so obvious, and is 
clearly an error of the Press; and as well 
from the nature of the subject, as the 
allusion at the end of the poem, the er- 
ror is an unfortunate one. I am per- 
suaded, therefore, you will allow me: to 
do justice to the writer in thus noticing 
it. Yours, &c, A. B. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Oxford, June 9. The Governors 
of the Radcliffe Infirmary assembled 
as usual, with the Vice-Chancellor and 
Heads Of Houses, at the Radcliffe Li- 
brary, and proceeded to St. Mary’s 
Church, where an excellent Sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Michael 
Marlow, D. D. Prebendary of Canter- 
bury, and President of St. Johi’s Col- 
lege. Ou the 10th, was celebrated in 
the Theatre, Lord Crewe’s annual 
Commemoration of Founders and 
Bencfactors of the University: when 
several Honorary Degrecs were con- 
ferred. ‘The Creweian Oration was 
delivered by the Rev. William Crowe, 
B.C. L. of New College, aud Public 
Orator, in which be very eloquently 
spoke in praise of those public bene- 
factors to the University who have 
patronized the study of Medicine. He 
introduced his speech with a descrip- 
tion of the city of Oxford, the plea- 
sant and healthy situation of which 
happily madeit less suitable to the pro- 
secution of medical science. Among 
the public benefactors celebrated, 
were, first, Dr. Radclifle, the founder 
of the travelling fellowships for the 
study of physick, and of the Infirma- 
ry; Lord Litchfield, formerly Chan- 
cellor of this University, who insti- 
tuted the Clinical Lecture; and, in 
earlier times, the celebrated physician 
and scholar, Linacer, who endowed 
two professorships. The Orator next 
adverted to the sciences connected 
with Medicine, viz. Anatomy aud Che- 
mistry ; and enlarged upon the libe- 
rality of those who established and 
improved the Botanical Garden, as, 
the Earl of Danby, Sherrard, and 
others, concluding with a high and 
merited eulogium on Dr. J. Sibthorpe, 
whose ardent pursuit of Botany led 


~ 


him ell over Greece, where he lite- 
rally trod 
Avia Pieridum loca; 

and lamenting his untimely death, 
which prevented the intended publica- 
tion of his valuabie collections.—The 
Prize Compositions were recived by 
the gentlemen to whom they were 
adjudged. The Concerts at the Music 
Room on the eveuings of the 10th 
aud 11th, were more fashionably than 
numerously attended. 

The following Works are nearly 

ready for publication: 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Deanery of Craven, in the County of 
York. The Second Edition, with 
many Additions, Corrections, Map, 
and Views of Gentlemen’s Seats, An- 
tiquities, &c. By the Rev. Taomas- 
Dunuam Warraker, LL.D. F.5. A. 
Vicar of Whalley in Lancashire. 

The Life and Admmiuistration of Car- 
dial Wolsey. By Joun Gar. 

Antient Lere; containing a selee- 
tion of aphoristical and preceptive 
passages, on interesting and import- 
ant subjects, from the works of emi- 
nent Eaglish authors of the sixteenth 
aod seventeenth centuries, wilh a pre- 
face and remarks. 

A Translation of Michaelis’ cele. 
brated work on the Mosaic Law, in 
two parts, the first of which will soon 
appear. By the Rev. Avex. Smiray 
of Keith Hall. 

Au Account of the Gold Coast-of 
Africa, and of the Mativers, &c. of 
the Natives. By Henry Mcrevirny, 
esq. Governor of Winnebah Fort. 

A volume of Sermons intended for 
Family and Village lustruct.ou, By 
the Rev. 'T. Kipp, 

Memoirs of the Life aud Ministry 
ef the late Rev. Tuomas Speancer, 

af 
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of Liverpool; including occasional 
extracts from his papers, &c. By the 
Rev. Tuomas Rarr.es. 

A Grammar of the Molo-Doric, or 
modern Greek Tongue, vulgarly 
called the Romaic; in which the pe- 
culiarities of the Holo-Doric will be 
traced to the respective dialects of 
which the modern Greek is composed. 
By Mr. Jackson. 

An attempt is about to be made to 
illustrate the History and Antiquities 
of the county of Lincoun, by publish- 
ing a Translation of the Chronicle of 
Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland; with 
notes, biographical, historical, and 
descriptive; accompanied by engraved 
views, portraits, &. 

Preparing for the Press: 

Letters on the Nicobar islands, 
written to the Editor by L. G. Horn- 
SEL, seven years a missionary of the 
United Brethren at that station. By 
the Rev. Cuarces Latrrose. 

Lectures on the Collects of the 
Church of England, delivered in Cam- 
den Chapel, Camberwell. By the Rev. 
Dr. Drarver. 

An additional volume of Trotvu’s 
Works, from his manuscripts, left in 
the hands of an evangelical minister. 
By Mr. Octe, of Edinburgh. 

A Life of the late Jonn Horve 
Tooke. By Mr. Sternens, who was 
intimate with him many years, and 
has been furnished with importaut 
documents by his executrix. 

The Duke of Devonshire has bought 
the Count Maccarthy’s splendid li- 
brary for 25,000 guineas. 

Mr. Chinnery’s Grecian Vases, and 
his other extensive collection ef An- 
tiques, were sold June S, at Christie’s. 
The celebrated vase, the principal 

ainting on which represents the com- 

at between the Greeks and Trojans 
for the body of Patroclus, was knocked 
down at 172 guineas. 

Through the patronage of Thomas 
Lister Parker, esq. of Yorkshire, J. 
Carrer and J, Buckter have each 
produced fresh Volumes of Drawings 
for that gentleman, in order to illus- 
- trate our Antiquities; the first Ar- 
tist’s performance brings to view the 
Rise and Progress of our National 
Costume, from the earliest period 
down to the present times, in speci- 
mens taken from Statues and Paint- 
ings. The latter Artist’s labours run 
in the illustration of the Architecture 
of the country, by specimens selected 
from castles and lordly mansions. 


Sir Joseru Banks, while observing 
lately the motion of a snake along 
the floor of his library, discovered 
that it was assisted in advancing by 
its ribs, which served the purpose of 
feet, the poivts of them touching the 
ground, and by those means facilita- 
ting its motions. Mr. Home, to 
whom the fact was made known, 
availed himself of the occasion, to ob- 
serve more minutely the peculiar 
construction of the ribs of snakes, aud 
the manner they are adapted for this 
hitherto unobserved purpose of movy- 
ing their bodies. 

Mr. Brovis, after numerous ex- 
periments of various poisons on differ- 
ent animals, has ascertained that the 
slight inflammation which occurs in 
the stomach, after taking poison into 
it, is not sufficient to occasion death ; 
but that it is the palsying power of 
the drugs on the nervous system, and 
in the bloed, which destroys life. 

The Book-fair at Leipsic, in April, 
was extremely dull: the catalogues 
circulated contained 1609 new works 
in German and Latin; among them 
were 100 romances, 50 plays, 82 maps, 
and 350 pieces of musick, 

Buonaparte has presented to the 
City of Florence the statue of Venus 
by Canova: it has been placed in the 
Imperial Gallery among the chef 
d’euvres of antiquity. Canova has 
lately been created Knight of the 
Iron Crown. 

— 
INDEX INDICATORIUS. 
P. 356. a. 1. 47, for glowing, read gloomy. 

Luke observes that W. B. vol. LXXX. 
p- 434, mentions some intention of giv- 
ing the publick a volume or two, under 
the title of “* Zhe Pensive Rambler ;”* 
and asks if that intention still continues. 

In answer to an inquiry in p. 51, a 
Drawing of Colmworth Church, Bedford- 
shire, with its beautiful Spire, will ap- 
pear in Mr. Fisher’s Illustrative Prints 
now publishing ; together with the Tomb 
of Lodovick Dyer. 

GENEALOGIST, p. 432, mentions the 
Arms of Petit to have been quartered by 
them as one of the bearings of Sir Nicho- 
las Heron: Fasricius asks what indivi- 
dual of the Heron family intermarried 
with that of Petit? At what period such 
alliance occurred ? and whether the arms 
so quartered are those of Petit of Corn- 
wall, or of Pettitt of Kent? 

Mr. Rouse on Pointed Architecture, in 
our SUPPLEMENT; with Mr. PARKES on 
Clive Hall, &c.; Mr. Dowranp; &c. &e. 

T. H. is received; and CARRICKFER- 
evs Caste, which shall be engraved. 
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46. History of the Origin and Progress of 
the Meeting of the Three Choirs of 
Gloucester, Worcester, avd Hereford, 
aud of the Charity connet ted with it. 
Towhich is preficed, a View of the Con- 
dition of the Parochial Clergy of this 
Kingdom, from the earliest Times. By 
the Rev. Daniel Lysons, 41.4. F.R.S.& 
F*.S. A. Rector of Rodmarton, in the 
County of Gloucester, @vo. pp. 278. 
Cadeil and Dayies. 

THE Publick are already too well 
acquainted with the industrious Au- 
thor of this Volume, to require any 
formal introduction of a new proof 
of his zealous attachment to the best 
iuterests of Literature, and of our 
Ecclesiastical Establishment. 

Ina Dedication to Dr. Huntingford, 
the very learned and respectable Bishop 
of Gloucester, Mr. Lysons says, 


“ When, in consequence of the ap- 
pointment with which I was honoured, 
1 had preached in recommendation of 
the Charity at the late Meeting of the 
three Choirs at Gloucester, your Lord- 
ship was pleased to express an opinion, 
that the publication of my Sermon might 
be of service, as it contained some ac- 
count of the origin of those distresses 
among the Widows and Orphans of the 
Clergy, which it is the object of that ex- 
cellent institution to alleviate: I was 
well aware, that, although what I had 
then adduced might perhaps in some 
measure have answered the immediate 
purposes of the occasion, and might pos- 
sibly have conveyed infurmation to many 
of my auditers, yet it was much two im- 
perfect a sketch to bring forward in the 
way of publication: being desircus, 
nevertheless, of giving effect, as far as 
was in my power, to your lordship’s in- 
timation, I formed the design, which I 
then communicated to your lordship, 
of drawing up a more comprchensive 
Narrative of the Condition of the Paro- 
ehial Clergy of this kingdom, from the 
earliest period; shewing the origin and 
progress of the impoverishment of a great 
proportion of that useful and meritorious 
body of men, and the various but inade- 
quate measures which have been hitherto 
applied to their relief.” 

The volime is divided into Six dis- 
tinct Portions; containing 


1. “ View of the condition of the Pa- 
rochial Ciergy of this Kingdoua, from the 
earlicst times; and of the Causes which 
have contributed to the Impoverishwent 

Gun. Mae, June, 1812, 
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of so large a Proportion of their Benefices ; 
with a brief Account of such Measures 
as have been hitherto adopted for their 
augmentation.” 

2. “ General Review of the Insuffici- 
ency of the Income of a great proportion 
of the Parochial Clergy during the last 
six centuries.” 

3. * Charitable Institutions for the 
benefit of the Widows aud Orphans of 
the Clergy.” 

4. “ Origin and progress of the Meet- 
ing of the three Choirs of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford, and of the 
Charity connected with it.” 

5. “ List of the Stewards, Preachers, 
and Collections.” 

6. “ Annals of the Music Meeting.” 


On the subject of the first Section, 
which Mr. Lysons has made extremely 
interesting, he modestly says, 


* T have availed myself largely of an 
excellent treatise on the subject of Im- 
propriations, (now grown rather scarce,) 
by the learned Dr. White Kennett, Bp, 
of Peterborough; from which I have 
made several quotations, I have con- 
sulted also the Historical and Biographi- 
cal Works of that laborious Antiquary, 
Mr. Strype, the Church History of Dr 
Fuller, the works of Sir Henry Spelman, 
and others,” 


In Section IV. we are told, 


* The origin of the charitable Insti- 
tution of which it is the particular o® 
ject of this work to treat, is to be traced 
to the year 17.4, at which time the mem- 
bers of the three Choirs of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford, with other 
lovers of musick, had for some years 
held an annual meeting (at each of the 
cities in rotation) for the purpose of en- 
joying the pleasures of harmony. It was 
in that year that Dr, Thomas Bisse, 
Chancellor of Hereford, and brother of 
Dr. Philip Bisse, Bishop of that diocese) 
author of a well-known and popular 
treatise on the Beauty of Holiness in the 
Gommon Prayer, having himself some 
few years before preached an excellent 
sermon at St. Paul’s Cathedral, before 
the Sons of the Clergy, made a proposal 
which was unanimously acceded to by 
the members, that, at these annual 
meetings, there should be a collection 
at the chureh-door for charitable pur- 
poses.—!n 1726, Dr, Bisse preached a 
sermon in aid of the Charity at Here- 
ford, on the following singular text, from 
Eccles, ¢, ii. v. 8. allusive to the original 

har 
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harmonic purposes of the Meeting: ‘I 
gat me men-singers and women-singers, 
and the delights of the sons of men, as 
musical instruments, and that of all 
sorts.’—In a note to this sermon, he says, 
* having first proposed this charity with 
success at Gloucester in 1724, and re- 
commended it at Wercester in 1725, I 
thought myself obliged to promote it in 
this way, in the church and diocese 
to which I belong.’ In the year 1729, 
Dr. Bisse preached a second sermon for 
this charity at Hereford, from which I 
have selected the following passages, as 
tending to throw light upon the early 
history of its institution.” 

The “ Annals of the Music Meeting” 
form an amusing and a very generally 
interesting article. It is an institution 
of long establishment, though the pre- 
cise date of its origin cannot now 
very easily be traced : 


“ The meeting of the three Choirs of 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, 
originated in a compact entered into by 
the members of certain musical clubs or 
societies in those cities, to make an 
annual visit to each other, in rotation, 
and continue together two days, for im- 
proving themselves in harmony, by the 
performance of several concerts of mu- 
sick. These clubs consisted chiefly of 
members of the several choirs, with the 
addition of a few amateurs of musick, in 
the several cities and their immediate 
neighbourhood.—It is in vain that I have 
endeavoured, in either of these cities, to 
trace any thing like the time of their 
first establishment. The only document 
I could procure, was a book of accounts 
of the musical club at Hereford, from 
the 12th of February, 1723, to Novem- 
ber, 1733. It is certain, however, that 
they must have existed long before the 
year 1723. Dr. Bisse, in his sermon, 
preached in 1729, speaking of the chari- 
table institution as commencing in 1724, 
says, that the annual meeting had been 
*in just esteem before, and had en- 
joyed a good and growing report.’ The 
Annual Music Meeting was first adver- 
tised in the Gloucester Journal, in the 
year 1723; but it is evident, that it was 
even then no new thing; the advertise- 
ment announces, that the Meeting would 
be that year at Hereford, on the 3d of 
September, in order to a performance of 
musick, pursuant to their subscription.” 

The whole of this Section would 
form an article of considerable enter- 
tainment; but, as the profits of the 
sale of the volume are handsomely 
destined to the augmentation of the 
Fued, we shall content ourselves with 
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transcribing a very few lines, which we 
are really sorry to record: 

“ The expences of the band in 1811 
amounted to 1822/. 16s.; the total ex- 
pences of the Meeting to 23351. &s. 5d. 
After defraying these heavy charges, 
there was a surplus of 23/. 12s. 7d. which 
is funded for the charity !—The tickets 
were 9s.” 

To this, as to all his other publica- 
tions, Mr. Lysons has added a very 
good Index. 


47. The Architéctural Antiquities of Great 
Britain, represented and illustrated 
in a Series of Views, Elevations, &c. of 
various antient English Edifices, with 
Historical and Descriptive Accounts of 
each. By John Britton, F. S. A 
Fol. IU. Ato. 


WE have accompanied the author 
in his progress through this iuterest- 
ing werk, with feelings of considera- 
ble pleasure, resulting as well from 
the subject on which it treats, as from 
the manner in which it has been con- 
ducted. The study of our National 
Antiquities has, within the last half 
century, made an’ equal advance to- 
wards perfection with every other 
branch of useful knowledge ; we have 
seen reflection and discernment united 
with zeal and curiosity; and this, 
with powerful influence, giving dig- 
nity to a pursuit that claims atlen- 
tion and respect from every eultivated 
mind. The scholar, who devotes 
himself to antiquarian researches, will 
find the path, ** not rough vor bar- 
ren,” but, as Warton justly observed, 
** strewn with flowers ;” and when he 
regards the progress of mankind, in 
science and art, gradually advancing 
throngh successive ages from rude- 
ness to perfection, bis inquiries will 
continually receive a fresh stimulus, 
and be quickened and refreshed the 
further he proceeds. 

In contemplating the structures of 
past ages, in traversing those mighty 
ruins, which have witnessed import- 
ant scenes of history, where Royalty, 
rank, and talents have resided, acted, 
and perished, the most insensible 
spectator cannot but feel sentiments 
of an indescribable nature 5 and, when 
thus occupied, the truth of that 
splendid passage, suggested to John- 
son, whilst traversing the islaud of 
Icolinkill, bursts upon us with energy 
and conviction,—*“ To abstract the 
miod from all lgcal emotion, —_ 
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be impossible, if it were endeavour- 
ed, and would be foolish, if it were 
possible; whatever withdraws us 
from the power of our senses, what- 
ever makes the past, the distant, or 
the future predominate over ibe pre- 
sent, advances us in the diguity of 
thinking beings. That man is little 
to be envied, whose patriotism would 
not gain force upon the plan of Mara- 
thon, or whese piety would not grow 
warmer among the ruins of Lona.” 

There is a species of pedantry too 
frequently observable amongst those 
who have devoted their days solely 
to a perusal of the classic authors 
of antiquity, to undervalue the la- 
bours of the English Topographer ; 
they despise the volumes of Dugdale 
and Camden, from the simplicity of 
their style, and from their dwelling 
upon matters of fact, unmingled with 
bold conjecture, or novel hypothesis. 
The true English Antiquary, on the 
other hand, whatever interest he may 
derive when directiog his attention 
to the geography of Troy, or the 
fading Am of Rome, can still 
receive instruction and delight from 
those venerable structures m his na- 
tive country, 

“« Now sunk by time and Henry’s fiercer 
rage,” 

amongst which many of his days 

have been passed, or which occasion- 

al visits have rendered familiar to his 

view. 

The hoary tower, the fretted piona- 
cle, aud the lengthening cloister, im- 
part a feeling, which no vulgar mind 
can appreciate ; and it is from relicks 
like these, that we acquaint ourselves 
with theeconomy aud discipline of me- 
nastic life, with the earlier rites of re- 
ligious faith, and with the habits, man- 
bers, and pursuits of our forefathers, 
through revolving centuries. ‘To 
writers of this description, who can 
not only digest their materials, but 
draw, from the resources of their own 
minds, it is owing, that our topogra- 
phical writings have attained so re- 
spectable a station in the scale of 
English literature, as completely to 
refute the sarcastic observations of 
Warburtov, who considered the his- 
tory of “a town, society, college, 
or province, as a senseless heap of 
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rubbish,” the publication of which 
had taken from us “ the very idea of 
a genuine composition*.” , 
The work before us derives its 
chief merit from the judicious selec- 
tion that has been made in the choice 
of subjects, and from the uniformly 
respeciable style in which the vari- 
ous departments of it have been exe- 
cuted. The engravings are highly 
finished, and, what is most important, 
they are faithful and correct; thus 
whilst the influence of time, the hand 
of spoiiation and violence, and what 
is still worse, the baneful exertions of 
ili-directed renovation, are hourly 
lessening and disguising the best 
specimens of our antient architecture, 
the pencil of the artist, in faithful de- 
tail, perpetuates a large portion of 
them, to inform, if not to satisfy, the 
inquiries ot a , 
The principal subjects, comprized 
in this volume, are descriptions, with 
pam, of Castle Acre Priory, Nor- 
olk ; Waltham Abbey Church, Essex; 
St. George's Chape!, Windsor; Res- 
lyn Chapel, Scotiand; St. Nicholas 
Chapel, and Redmount Chapel, Lyan; 
College Gate House, Bristol ; Priory 
Church, Binham, Norfolk; Priory 
Church, Cirist Church, Hampshire ; 
St. James’s Tower and the Abbey 
Gate House, Bury St. Edmund's; the 
Collegiate Church in Manchester, and 
the Civisters of Norwich Cathedral. 
It appears to be Mr. Britton’s in- 
tention to comprize his work in four 
volumes; and as he has given us a 
pleasing earnest, that success urges 
him rather to increase than abate in 
his exertions, we doubt not but the 
publick may look with confidence to a 
conclusion of his labours, alike satis- 
factory to themselves, and honoura- 
bie to the author.—But whatever his 
future intentions may be, let him not 
consider the present work complete, 
until we receive (what is still » most 
important desideratum) a plain and 
familiar exposition of the rive and 
progress of the peinted siyle in Eng- 
land. Let every variation in the win- 
dows, arches, and columns, of our 
Ecclesiastical and Castellated Struc- 
tures, be minutely ascertained ; illus- 
trated with eugraved specimens and 
sections ; and given as a supplement 
to these volumes. When this is dene, 





* See Warburton’s Critical Enquiry into the Causes of Predigies, &e. &c. 1727 
and the spirited remarks of Dr. Whitaker upon this passage, in 
to his History of Whalley. 
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the author may fairly claim the merit 
not only of having promoted a most 
useful and interesting branch of anti- 
quarian study, and afforded encou- 
ragement to the fine arts of his na- 
tive country*, but to have displayed 
her architectural remains in a more 
pleasing point of view, than has hi- 
therto been attempted, by any of his 
predecessors, in the same walk oi 
literature. 


48. Historical Reflections on the Con- 


stitutional Representative System of 


England, with reference to the populur 
Proposition of « Reform of Parliament. 
By James Jopp, Esq. 

WE call the attention of our Read- 
ers with pleasure to the work before 
us. The subject is at all times inter- 
esting, and peculiarly so at the pre- 
sent period, when assemblies of pri- 
vate persons are convened to form 
resolutions, and prepare petitions to 
the Legislature, for the purpose of 
effecting an entire change in the re- 
presentation of the people. The 
author discovers a sound judgment, 
extensive reading, patient investiga- 
tion, and a cool, dispassionate, candid, 
and unbiassed mind. We do not, un- 
der the pretence of reviewing a book, 

romulgate our own opinions. We 
will cive a brief analysis of the work : 
the view of the Author is, to shew 
that they, who in their endeavours to 
promote a reform of Parliament, by 
their frequent and solemn appeals to 
wras of more constitutional purity, 
appeal to wras which have had no 
existence but in their own imagina- 
tions. 

‘At the Conquest, the tendency or 
effects of political institutions were not 
then objects of general concern ; the tem- 
per and views of men were then other- 
wise directed than to the speculations 
which now occupy so much of their at- 
tention. Martial enterprize was the 
fashion and peculiar characteristic of 
the age; and civil liberty, or perfect po- 
litical arrangements, were not the gub- 
ject of men’s reflections,” P. 15, 

* Upon a view of the general eireum- 
stances of the country from the Conquest 
to the reign of Henry III, it will appear 





* Mr. Britton has just completed a 
volume, consisting of Memoirs, Essays, 
and Plates, entitled “* The Kine Arts of 
the Enclish School.” Some account of 
this work will be given in a subsequent 
number of our Magazine, Epirt. 
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almost impossible that any thing like 
what is now understood by popular re- 
presentation could have existed. The 
retrospect of that period will also bring 
to our recollection many circumstances 
necessary to elucidate the subsequent 
eccurrences in the early history of our 
legislature ; without which much of what 
will appear of its rise, its progress, its 
changes, and its improvements, and 
many of the incongruous occurrences 
that will be found, might seem too im- 
probable for belief.” P. 21. 


The author next gives a relation 
of the whole landed property of the 
country, aud shows that it “* was cons 
stilutionally tributary to the king, 
notby any concession from the holders, 
nor by any other act on their part, 
than that of accepting those lands that 
were bestowed upon them under such 
conditions, and with penalties of for- 
feiture for non-performances.” 

He next touches on the expences of 
the army, the navy, the civil govern- 
ment, and the legislative power. The 
authority of history tends to shew 
that this last existed in the King and 
the Magnum or Commune Coacilium 
generally. P. 39. 

“ During the reign of William, the 
Commune Coxsiiium never appears but at 
the fixed court festivals of Easter, Whit- 
suntide, and Christmas, when it is said 
to be held ee more. The account which 
now remains of its proceedings is con- 
fined to Ecclesiastical affairs, and there 
is no reason to think that the will or de- 
sire of the king was ever counteracted,” 


P. 41. 


Mr. Jopp next proceeds to notice 
the principal occurrences in the sub- 
sequent reigns, which show the power 
of the crown as allecting the liberties 
of the subject. 

“ The sittings of Great Councils during 
the reign of Henry the Ist, begin to be 
more particularly mentioned by bisto- 
rians; yet it is one of the surprizing cire 
cumstances of that age, that, notwith- 
standing the excessive oppressions of ex- 
tortion eaperienced in every way, and 
that great councils are said to be beld in 
several years immediately following, or 
perhaps curing their actual operation, 
we find no complaints, nor any mention 
of illegality or grievance in this respect; 
no legislative remedy is attempted.” P.57, 
' © There are many Parliaments men- 
tioned by Lord Lyttelton in the reign of 
Henry Il.; that term unexplained in 
English history certainly conveys an idea 
of a Parliament as now known, in its 
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functions and construction, but in so 
much it is a wrong expression, having 
the effect of misleading the reader juto 
a notion that Parliaments existed then 
as now, which, as will soon appear, was 
very far from being the case. The legis- 
Jative power, it will be seen very plainly, 
was exercised by the king; but, as he 
paid the compliment of assembling the 
Magnum or Generale Consilium frequent- 
ly, reason has thence been furnished for 
some Historians to suppose, that the 
laws of this reign were enacted by that 
authority.” P. 65. 
: It does not appear,” the author re- 
marks in his observations on the reign 
of Henry III. * te what period in our 
early condition the reformers of the pre- 
sent day would resort for the new model 
of this part of our legislature; but, when 
arepeai of all the Laws relative to the 
Commons’ House of Parliament is pro- 
posed (see Sir F. Burd-tt's Speech in 
the House of Commons, lath June, 1809) 
and when, at the same time, the object 
is declared to be a recurrence to the 
original spirit and practice of she con- 
stitution, in the new construction of the 
House, it becomes requisite. that the 
view of our antient political state be as 
little incorrect as it ean be rendered.— 
An understanding of the early civil con- 
dition of the country is peculiarly desira- 
ble, when such alterations are proposed, 
and such references made as have ken 
stated: it is indeed in other respects de- 
sirable, as it will certainly evince a state 
of improvement; for nothing can be 
more elear than that our happy consti- 
tution has been by degrees improved 
into its present state. To say that no 
part of it admits of amendment, would 
suppose a degree of perfection, which un- 
biassed reflection cannot confirm; but 
to say that ali the customs and regula- 
tions respecting the representative part 
of our Legislature are to be destroyed as 
unconstitutional, which has in effect been 
said, is a proposition fraught with more 
extravagant absurdity than could be ex- 
pected to be uttered in an assembly of 
reasonable persons.” P. 88. 

Mr. Jopp quotes the following passage 
frrom Judge Blackstone: ‘ Our reiizious 
liberties were fully est -blished at the Re- 


formation; but the recovery of our civil ‘ 


and political liberties was a work of 
longer time, they not being thoroughly 
and completely regained ull after the 
Restoration of King Charles, nor fully 
and explicitly acknowledged and defined 
till the era of the happy Revolution.” — 
To which he replies, that “ he has no 
where found any traces of the pristine 
enjoyment of the political advantages 
thus regained; he even ventures to 


doubt the possivility of the thing, from 


the undeniable state of Europe previous 
to’the eleventh century.” P. 92. 

“ My pages,” he says, ** have been in- 
sensibly multiplied on preliminary mat- 
ter; but certainly not unconnected with 
a comprehensive understanding of the 
true state of our rights and customs in 
the ages preceding that, when, I con- 
ceive, the House of Commons took its 
rise.” 

“ We come now at length to the pe- 
riod when the necessities of the Crown 
produced the first approaches to deputa- 
tion from the people. It was not, how- 
ever, by any inherent title of their own 
that towns sent deputies; but when the 
pecuniary necessities of the Crown were 
urgent, and their inhabitants appeared 
capable of contributing materially to the 
wants of the Exchequer, they were re- 
quired to send soime of their inhabitants 

_or burgesses, in order to facilitate the as- 

essments, instead of the preceding prac- 
tice of imposing them separately by the 
King’s justices in their iters, which was 
less convenient.” 

In the time of Henry III. “ the sheriff 
is instructed to explain the king's neces- 
sities, and effectually to induce the knights 
he was to cause to be sent before the coun- 
cil to promcte a competent aid. 

* There is reason to believe, that the 
famous Parliament swmmoned by the 
Earl of Leicester, in the 49th of this 
reign, was the first occasion on which re- 
presentatives from towns were called. 
Two knights were summoned from each 
county, two citizens or burgesses from 
York, Liucoln, and the other boroughs 
of England; these were not to be elected, 
but che Sheriffs were to cause them to 
come.” P. 131. 

** In 1283, two extraordinary assem- 
blies were called on the samme day at dif- 
ferent places. Of the towns summoned, 
or that were represented at these assem- 
blies, no list seems to be extant: the 
writ on the oceasion directs no election, 
the Sheriffs being merely to cause the 
parties to appear.” P, 142. 

“In the reign of Edward II. repre- 
sentation was not sought for as a privi- 
lege or valuable distinction of which the 
loss was such a prejudice as to make 
serious matter of complaint.” This con- 
clusion Mr. Jopp draws from the variable 
state of the representation; then adds, 
* the City of London returned sometimes 
two, sumetimes three, and sometimes 
four citizens, when by the Writs it was 
only empowered to return two; it some- 
times returned four or three, and stated 
that any three or two of them had the 
requisite authority; and this was done 
repeatedly, without notice being taken of 
it.” PL bol. 
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“* Edward ITI. consulted the Commons, 
and asked their advice, when they told 
him in reply, ‘ that they were not able 
to give advice, and pray him to consult 
his nobles and council.” When asked if 
they would agree to a peace with a 
foreign enemy, they answer, ‘ that they 
submit themselves wholly to the order 
of the king and his nobles’.” 

“ When, added to such circumstances, 
we find the king encouraging them to 
represent grievances and make requests, 
using at the same time his own free-will 
as to the redress or consent tu be granted, 
it is evident there was another object to 
be gained on the part of the crown; 
such measures were clearly expedients of 
policy, not the practical exercise of 
rights.” P. 164. 

** All towns,” the author observes, 
* belonged originally to the Crown, and 
were part of its demesnes, or were grant- 
ed to some baron; there we re also a few 
powerful persons of that order so highly 
favoured, as to have certain pura regalia 
grated tothem; such particularly were 
the Earls of Cornwall and Devonshire,and 
a few other great proprietors, principally 
in the Western couuties, where many of 
the boroughs held their privileges of sub- 
jects both originally, and at the same 
time, of being called upon to send depu- 
ties to the Common Council or Parlia- 
ment.” *“* We have,” be adds, “ sufficient 
authority to say, that the Commons 
(meaning the representatives both for 
counties and towns) remained for nearly 
two centuries in the state of very humble 
petitioners ; the statutes and the records 
of proceedings of Parliament show it.” 
P. 173. 

“ It seems generally agreed, that for 
along time after the reign of Edward III. 
the sending of burgesses to Parliament 
was deemed rather a burdensome duty, 
than a desirable privilege; and although 
the petition of Barnstaple that has been 
mentioned occurs in this reign, yet 
there is also a petition from Torrington 
in Devonshire, to be relieved from the 
obligation of sending members, imposed 
by the King’s writ.” (Willis says, ‘ others 
also were relieved.’—Note.) P. 175. 

The author from the time of Ed- 
ward |. to the end of Henry VI. gives 
many exa:nples of elections in Towns 
and Counties; but our limits not allow- 
ing us to ac company him, we niust 
refer our readers for this satislactory 
information to the work itself. 

He proceeds: 

“« Having seen the rise of the Commons 
after the reig u of John, the progress of 
our general political condition may, I 
presume, be collected sufficiently to ena- 
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ble us to compare and judge, whether what 
is now held forth for popular adoption, 
is really, as its advocates call it, a re- 
currence to those laws and that constitu- 
tion, the departure from which has been 
the sale caxse of that accumulation of evils 
which we now endure.” P. 253. (Sir F. 
Burdett’s Speech). 

The accumulation of evils I pass by 
for the present without admitting it. 
But ] then ask, at what period it is found 
that all ‘ householders and others subject 
to direct taxation in support of the Poor, 
the Church, and the State,’ were univer- 
sally entitled to elect members of Parlia- 
ment? I ask, in what reign was each 
county subdivided according to its taxed 
population, andeach subdivision required 
to send one representative ? 1 cannot dis- 
cover the time when the votes of these 
householders, and others, for members 
of Parliament, were taken by the parish 
officers. And with respect to the dura- 
tion of Parliament, I must also ask, 
* what superior power the Parliaments in 
the time of Ecward III. had above those 
of Charles I. or I. or that of William 
and Mary, or that under George lt. to 
establish regulations concerning their 
being called, or any other alteration’ ?” 

* But Sir F. Burdett told the House of 
Commons, that he took both the laws and 
the constitution for his guide, in preparing 
the measure he proposed; and thereby 
avoiding intricacies and impediments, 
which have obstructed others in the same 
pursuit, he said he had found the express 
image of the Constitution; nay more, the 
true Constitution. ‘The Laws and Consti- 
tution which the patriotic Baronet has fol- 
lowed, must only be looked for previous 
to the reign of Edward Il. They can- 
not well be any of the hundred and thir- 
teen, which he mentions because they 
seem to be the stumbling-blocks alluded 
to, that have misled other reformers. 
The laws to which I have adverted, and 
all others respecting Parliament, are, ac- 
cording to him, all pitiful substitutes for 
the Constitution. Such arguinents might 
be deemed almost too absurd to require 
serious answers: but the House of Com- 
mons has listened te them, and conde~ 
scended to divide upon a motion result- 
ing from them” P. 225, 

(To be continued.) 


49. Remarks on the Bill for the regula- 
tion of Parochial Registers, &c.; most 


humbly submitted to the Members of 


both Houses of Parliament. @vo. pp.\7. 
Hatchard, 


AS most of the objections of this 
and other pamphlets on the subject 
have been remedied by the Right 

Hon. 
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Hon. Framer of the Bill; one remark 
of the present writer may suffice : 

“ Entries verified every year before a 
Magistrate. — We will suppose the 
Minister to be a Curate (which will 
frequently happen), and that he has no 
horse, nor means of getting out but on 
foot, and that there is ne Magistrate 
within ten miles {of which there are 
many instances): A walk of twenty miles, 
if he is a stout fellow, to be sure, may 
not hurt him—but, if advancing in years, 
and not so robust as the compliance with 
this humane part of the Act enjuins, and 
will render necessary, the case will be 
rather different ; the projector, of course, 
takes for granted, that such of the Clergy 
will immediately begin training for the 
pedestrian system. But, supposing him 
as hardy as the breed early aud long ac- 
customed to go without shves and steck- 
ings, he must eat by the way; and his 
dinner at an ale-house will be dearer 
and less comfortable than his frugal 
meal at home; and who is to pay for it? 
Or, very likely, be must come another 
day,—the Magistrate being out. of the 
Way.” 

And here we close the subject. 


50. 4 Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Beddington, Surrey, on!¥ed- 
nesday, February 5th, 1312; being the 
day appointed for a General Fast. By 
the Rev. John Coustney, A.M. Rector 
of Sanderstead, Vicar of’ Warlingham 
cum Chelsham; and Chaplain to Isa- 
bella Dowager Viscountess Hawarden; 
4to. pp. 22. Ridgway. 

“To the Rev. Edmund Ferrers, Rector 
of Cheriton, Hants, this Discourse is af- 
fectionately inscribed, by the widowed 
Husband of his daughter Caroline !” 

In a short Preface, Mr. Courtney 
disclaims the idea of “ holding up in- 
dividual misconduct, for the finger of 
Scorn to point at: or to open afresh 
wounds which have ceased to bleed, 
in the breasts of those, whom bilter 
reflection in moments of solitude 
may have converted from the error of 
their ways.”—And in the Discourse, 
from Isaiah Iviii. 6,7, having illus- 
trated “ the Fast which the Lord has 
chosen,” he thus “turns for a moment 
from the ungrateful task of enume- 
rating our many offences, to vne 
bright spot in the national character :” 

“ We are a generous nation, a charita- 
ble people.—Wituess the numerous pub- 
lic monuments of this, and the many 
daily instances of private munificence, 
where the idle are employed, the peni- 
tent received, the sick healed, the blind 
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made happy by useful industry,the dumb, 
I may almost say, taught to speak, and 
the dead raised; for such, to their rela- 
tions, is the restoration from suspended 
animation. Nor are our charitable 
works confined to our own people. Wit- 
ness the shelter, support, and protection 
we have long given to those unhappy 
princes, nobles, and priests, who, cast 
out from the land of their fore-fathers, 
have wandered to these our shores, which 
may be called indeed the asylum of Eu- 
rope ; for hither the wretched fugitives 
are continually focking.—One other vir- 
tuous effurt 1 will mention, before 1 re- 
turn to the dark shades of the picture, 
and which is also suggested to me by 
the words of the text. * We have let 
the oppressed go free.’ —Through the 
persevering exertions chiefly of one indi- 
vidual, the sordid, mercenary arguments 
of those who detended a traffick in human 
blood, as necessary to the prosperity of 
our Colonial territories, have been ex- 
posed, confuted, and defeated; and, sup- 
ported by the voices of almost all those 
famed for patriotism and ability,we have 
secn this national stain washed out from 
the catalogue of our sins.” 


Ia considering, however, the moral 
health of the country, Mr. Courtney 
adds, there is nut any room for boast- 
ing: 

“ It is the idolatry of the passions 
which we mourn, the decay of virtue, 
and the reign of vice; that general de 
pravity which, in the lower orders, 
breaks out in acts of rapine and blood- 
shed ; and in the higher, in scenes of pro- 
fligacy and sensuality.—Among the /at- 
ter, the marriage bed is violated by bold, 
deliberate, systematic adulterers, where 
the parties engage in reciprocal con- 
tracts of vice, thus embittering and poi- 
soning ‘ the sweetest portion of man’s 
cup, the best relick from the ruins of 
Paradise.’ Pampered appetites and luxu- 
rious habits require extraordinary means 
of support ; in some instances the gaming 
table is resorted to, in others what is 
still more fatal in its consequences, and 
which is carried to an extent unheard of 
in ‘former times, speculations are enter- 
prized, which, if suceessful, create a mo- 
nopoly, hurtful to the publick; and if 
otherwise, a multitude of unsuspecting 
and unprotected beings are involved in 
the ruin of these daring projectors; whe 
finish perhaps their own career of infamy, 
by rushing, uncalled, into the presence 
of their Creator!—And what are the 
vices which produce all this evil? Is it 
not the expensive habits, unprincipled 
extravagance, and thoughtless levity, 
which is contracted even im the very 
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seminaries of edueation; where man- 
hoot! is anticipated in aping the vices of 
maturer age, and the feminine character 
destroyed, by substituting frivolous ac- 
cowphshments and glaring shew, tor 
principles of Religion and Virtue 2?” 


51. Galt’s 7'varels, continued from p. 383. 

AFTER quitting Aihens, the plain 
of Marathon affords matter of dvep 
reflection to our Classical Traveller. 

*© When Swift,” he says, “ contrasted 
the rewards which the British nation 
bestowed on the Duke ot Marlborough 
with those which the Romans gave to 
their Generals, he might have adverted 
to the recompence which Miltiades re- 
ceived, from the Athenians, after gain- 
ing the battle of Marathon. In reward 
for that immortal achievement, they re- 
quested him to sit for his picture to 
Polygnotus the painter; and afterwards, 
when he happened not to be successiul 
in another enterprise, they flung him 
into prison, where he died of his wounds, 
Who can wonder, that LIsocrates, the 
erator, was ten years in writiug a pane- 
gyrie on this people !” 

After passing through Marathon, 
and riding severai miles, Mr.Gall says, 


“ We arrived in sight of a rural vil- 
lage, pleasantly situated on the swell of 
a rising ground. The cottages were 
covered with bright red tiles, and their 
walls neatly whitewashed ; the inclusures, 
and surrounding vineyards, were all in 
good order; and a decent church stood 
in an open field, at a little distance from 
thetown. Our guide, being doubtful of 
the way, went to the village to enquire. 
He was long of returning, and we rode 
to its skirts, in order to hasten him. As 
we approached, we were surprised at not 
hearing the stir of a living creature ; and 
yet there was no appearance of waste or 
desolation. The guide, returning, in- 
formed us that the village had, the weck 
before, been deserted by all its inhabi- 
tants, except one old woman, who hav- 
ing no kindred to follow, chose to remain 
alone. The pegple had fled, with their 
cattle and money, to avoid an impost, 
beyond all their means of payment, 
which bad been levied by Ali Pashaw. 
Not aware that the jurisdiction of this 
inflexible potentate liad extended so far, 
we inquired how he had happened to at- 
tack this village, but were only informed, 
that he thought the inhabitants could 
pay. Leaving this melancholy monu- 
ment of extortion, we turned into a din- 
gle, where the path was frequently in- 
terrypted by underwood. he bu hes, 
as we advanced, gradually approximated 


to the size of trees; and, when we had 
got out of the hollow, we found ourselves 
in a forest, the open giades of which pre- 
sented occasional views, that rivalled, in 
beauty, the prospects of an English park. 
The whole country here is, naturally, ex- 
ceedingly beautiful; but the almost total 
solitude that prevails, had the effect, 
after the impression made on our minds 
by the Auburn of Attica, of rendering 
the ride very cheerless. Ascending from 
the woody vale, our road Jay along the 
brows of the hills: from which we saw 
extensive tracts of the forest which bad 
been desolated by fire, in order, as we 
were told, to destroy the wolves by which 
it is infested. It was sunset when we 
discovered the fortress of Carrababa, at 
such a distance, that we resolved to re- 
main, for the night, at Dramis, a small 
village onthe shore. It had, also been, 
in a great measure, deserted: only one 
Greek family remained, by whom we 
were admitted, and treated with their 
best means. It would have been an in- 
sult to human kindness, after what we 
had seen and heard, to have grumbled at 
far inferior accomodation and fare.” 


Negropont, Thebes, Livadia, Che- 
ronea, and Parnassus, are each suc- 
cessively described. 


“ Considering the impressions which 
the appearance of Nature makes here, 
we could not but assent to the propriety 
of the antients in regarding Parnassus as 
the peculiar region of the Muses.—The 
ruins of Delphi consist of mutilated in- 
scriptions, extensive terraces, and a few 
fragments of piliars. It seems no longer 
possible, without scafiers, to discover the 
site of the great Temple of Apollo. It 
was probably where there is now a smail 
monastery, in the midst of an olive-grove. 
In that neighbourhood, the niches in the 
rocks, for votive offerings, are most nu- 
merous. It was also generally the cus- 
tom, after the establishment of Christi- 
anity, to appropriate the old consecrated 
ground to the service of the new religion. 
The Castalian spring still flows; and we 
enjoyed a draught, but without any ef- 
fectual inspiration. A square bason, ex- 
cavated in the rock from which it issdes, 
is stillalmost entire. Two wild fig-trees 
overhang the source, and a drapery of 
ivy falls over a niche, and partly conceale 
a swiall chapel constructed in a hollow 
of the precipice. While we were stand- 
ing near it, a goat approached, and 
cropped the herbs which grew at the 
root of the trees.—The virtues of the 
fountain are said to have been first dis- 
covered by goats. A basket-maker alse 
came (o turn a bundle of osiers, which 
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himself to the chapel, or some of its con- 
tents. In a chasm above the spring, the 
traces of the stairs remain, by which the 
priests performed their pantomimes, to 
overawe the pilgrim as he knelt at the 
fountain to drink. 

** On leaving Rakova, we saw a shep- 
herd-boy playing on a flageolet, the 
only symptom of the influence of Apollo 
and the Muses that we had met with; 
and we were followed by a crowd of beg- 
gars; but on Parnassus such a sight was 
not surprising. 

* Having hired a Turk at Livadia to 
go with us as far as Salonika, he pro- 
cured us a better apartment than we 
should otherwise have obtained. It was 
my wish to have travelled as indepen- 
dently as possible; but a Mahomedan 
guide was now become necessary for the 
rest of our journey; we, therefore, adopt- 
ed the custom of other travellers, and 
followed the common and beaten track. 
Our host here was a ludicrous specimen 
of Grecian pride and ignorance. He 
strutted about his little buxtry affairs in 
the military array of the Albanians, like 
a king in a tragedy, and looked upon us 
as inferior barbarfans. 

** At day-break we took our departure 
for Zeitun. Our road lay across a range 
of lofty bills, from which we saw, at a 
distance, situated on the foot of Par- 
nassus, the town of Dadi, a place of some 
fame, in these parts, for a manufactory 
ef cotton canvass. The country round 
it appeared to be decently cultivated. 
But we were now in Thessaly, the vales 
of which are still, as antiently, more fa- 
mous for their pastures than their har- 
vests. From Turco Cori our ascent had 
been steep and toilsome. The road from 
the height gradually devolved into a 
deep, wild, and rugged pass, winding 
through a natural wood of trees and 
shrubbery. In the bottom of this glen 
there is a fountain, and a large tree, of 
ample shade, with a seat constructed 
round the trunk. We halted here. From 
a ruinous blackguard-looking house, si- 
tuated on the cliff above, an Albanian 
came down, and demanded money. He 
belonged to a band of soldiers, appointed 
to guard the pass, and to extort money 
from the passengers. We resisted his 
demand ; and, in consequence, were near- 
ly immortalized in the Pass of Thermo- 
pyle; but, taking to flight, our Turk 
ended the war by paying eighteen pence, 
and joined us again at Molo, where we 
breakfasted on salt fish stewed with 
onions, a coarse but savoury dish. We 
found here, at last, wine, in which there 
was no turpentine. Over all the conti- 
nent of Greece, the wine is polluted with 
this unpalatable ingredient.” 

Gent. Mac. June, 1812, 
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“ Sending our baggage on before, we 
deviated from the main road, in order to 
see the hot spring*, near which, it is 
supposed, the famous band of Leonidas 
was posted. If it was in this neighbour- 
hood, the features of the land must have 
since materially altered, for there is no 
longer any place capable of being de- 
fended in the way that it is described to 
have been. Still, however, the where- 
about of an event which posterity still 
regards as the most illustrious example 
of patriotism and discipline, can never 
be approached without emotion, nor con- 
sciously walked without the pleasure ef 
magnanimous thought. 

“ Returning to the great road, we 
crossed the river Alamana, by a hand- 
some bridge, partly very antient. One 
of the piers was built of white marble. 
We were told by our guide, that there 
are two other bridges in the country, of 
a similar form, built by the architect 
who constructed this; and that, before 
he could make any of them able to with- 
stand the force of the torrents, he was 
obliged to sacrifice a eunuch, and one of 
his own sisters, on each. In cenfirma- 
tion of this legendary tradition, we were 
shewn on the bridge a large slab, which 
he assured us was the tomb-stone of the 
victims.” 

The city of Zeitun is the next ob- 
ject of description: 

“ Just as the tops of the minerets 
were lighted, we arrived in Zeitun, and 
found excellent lodgings in the house of 
a merchant engaged in the corn-trade of 
the country, and who was also a farmer 
of the tithes of several ef the neighbour- 
ing villages. 

“ The city stands on the side of a hill, 
at the entrance into a small vale at the 
head of the gulph; but at some distance 
fromthe shore. Being interspersed with 
gardens and cypress trees, the general 
aspect of the place is pleasant. A ruin- 
ous fortress, on the top of the hill, gives 
it also an air of dignity. The lation 
does not exceed six thousand souls. 
Some yéars ago, a new seraglig was 
built for the governor, at an expence of 
about twelve thousand pounds sterling; 
but it was scarcely finished, when a fire 
teok place, and destroyed it entirely.— 
There is here a trifling manufactory 
of cloth, and a considerable one of salt. 
The adjacent territory would be fertile; 
but the oppression which’ dismays the 
whole country, renders it neglected and 
almost desolate. 

* “ The hot springs in this part of the 
country gave rise to the name of Thera 
mopyle, Zhermia signifying hot water, 
and pyle ground.” 
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* We discovered nothing of the ruins 
of the antient Heraclea; but, in the 
walls of the castle, one very rude piece 
of sculpture, representing Chiron the 
Centaur, playing on the lyre to one of 
his pupils. This accomplished and be- 
nevolent monster was the son of Philira, 
for whom Saturn assumed the form of a 
horse. The Marquis of Sligo found at 
Athens a curious lamp, exhibiting their 
amour in bas relief. 

“ A strange old character, a Septinsu- 
lar physician, who had studied at Pisa, 
paid us a visit. By him we were in- 
formed that the air of Zeitun was uR- 
wholesome during the summer, owing to 
pestiferous exhalations from the neigh- 
bouring marshes; and that the inhabi- 
tants were subject to putrid fevers, which 
he ascribed, however, as much to the 
grossness of their food, and an inordi- 
nate love of wine, as to the air.” 


At Phersela we are entertained with 
a description of the march of a Turk- 
ish army ; and some classical remarks, 
occasioned by a sight of the plain of 
Pharsalia. 


“ As we approached Larissa, the sun 
broke out with a comfortable brightness, 
and the four and twenty spires of the 
city looked inviting and cheerful—The 
country, round the city, is very well cul- 
tivated, and we observed several vine- 
yards of a respectable extent. On the 
stubble-fields a number of cattle were 
feeding on straw, which had been scat- 
tered purposely for fodder. On entering 
the gate, a custom-house harpy pounced 
upon our luggage; which, however, it 
surrendered, upon being paid, by our 
Turk, the magnificent fee of five paras, 
a sum equa! to one penny and a haif of 
British money.”’—‘* The banks of the 
Peneus are overhung with stately beeches, 
and a fringe of elders; and the adjacent 
fields consist, chiefly, of tobacco and 
cotton gardens, here and there inter- 
spersed with a bright display of printed 
ealicoes on the green. In walking along 
the margin, the day soft and grey, the 
air mild and balmy, insensibly produced 
that agreeable submission ef mind, in 
which the memory becomes more pre- 
dominant than the fancy. The gentle 
sense of past pleasure diffuses a satisfac- 
tion that approximates nearer to the 
idea of happiness than that emotion 
which springs from the expectations and 
encouragements of hope. Whilst rumi- 


nating amidst the placid scenery of - 


these beautiful banks, among other 
topics of thought and recollectien, the 
story of Apollo and Daphne was insi- 
nuated. After a languid effort to un- 
ravel the allegory, I acquiesced in think- 


ing, as Pausanias sagaciously did of this 
story, if I recollect rightly, that Daphne 
was more likely to have been the daugh- 
ter of a human king of the name of Pe- 
neus, than of the natural River. I have 
a romance, in which the descent of God- 
frey of Boulogne is indisputably traced 
to a Swan; and I haVe seen, in a book of 
heraldry, that the first Earls of Northum- 
berland were descended from a Norwe- 
gian damsel that had been ravished by 
a Bear. It is true, that the heralds ex- 
plain this, as having reference to the 
emblazgons on shields. Perhaps the an- 
tients had, also, similar mystical symbols, 
which, if known, would help to explain 
some of the absurdities of their mytho- 
logical fables.” 

* At Platamo, a fortress seated on a 
promontory, we halted near the walls, 
to take some refreshment; for, without 
a firman, strangers are not permitted to 
enter the gates. The wall of a burying- 
ground served us for seats and table; 
but an incident arose, while we were 
there, that would have made us content 
with our condition, even though the 
place and fare had been worse. ATurkish 
officer, who happened also to be baiting 
near a fountain, observing a Greek pass- 
ing, rose, and rudely seized him by the 
collar. On inquiring the cause of this 
apparently wanton outrage, we were in- 
formed, that the Greek belonged to a 
district where the Turk commanded; 
and, having been unable to pay a sum 
of money with which he had been taxed, 
removed secretly to this neighbourhood 
with his family. The female relations, 
and several of the neighbours, came 
round the Turk, and strongly intreated 
him to let the poor man go free; but, 
regardless of their intreaties, he ordered 
his arms to be bound, and took him 
away as a culprit.” 


Having so minutely accompanied 
Mr. Galt thus far in his Travels, we 
shall recommend to our Readers the 
perusal of the remainder of this in- 
teresting volume; submitting to them 
only one more extract, from the de- 
scription of Constantinople : 


** Amung the public buildings of this 
capital, the residence of the British mi- 
nister is one of the most conspicuous. 
It stands in « large inelosure, that might 
be converted into something like a plea- 
sure-ground; and, both in the external 
and internal architecture, resembles an 
English manorial mansion. The ehief 
expense of this edifice was defrayed by 
the Ottoman government, in commeme- 
ration of the delivery of Egypt. It may, 
therefore, as such, be considered as a 
monument of a splendid and magnani- 
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mous transaction—Among the many 
aggressions of the French, the seizure of 
Egypt is considered not the least. But, 
here, it is generally allowed, that they 
actually had permission for the invasion. 
Complaints had been made, by the Di- 
rectory, of insults and hardships which 
the French merchants bad suffered from 
the governors of Egypt; and the govern- 
ment here excused itself, by alleging the 
rebellious state of the province. It was 
not till after the battle of the Nile, that 
the Turks considered the invasion of 
Egypt as an aggression or thought of 
war.” 

“The Bazars are of great length, com- 
monly about twenty feet in width, lighted 
from the roof, with recesses on each side, 
in which the merchandize is displayed. 
Each recess is a shop, and the hand- 
somest are surmounted with little domes, 
The shopkeepers sit cross-legged, on 
platforms, in front of their goods. The 
platforms serve also for counters. In 
many of the bazars the shops have small 
ware-rooms behind. The Greek and 
Armenian merchants retire to their pri- 
vate houses before sunset; the. Turks 
generally earlier; and the gates are 
closed before dark.—The bazars, for the 
most part, are the property of companies, 
who let out the shops to the merchants. 
Several belong to the government, and 
are farmed by individuals and companies. 
—The roofs of two or three of the bazars 
are supported by pillars, the relicks of 
the antient forum and porticos. In look- 
ing along these colonnades, I was remind- 
ed of the appearance of the long vistas 
of pillars which Wood and Dawkins have 
given in their views of Palmyra; and 
which are, probably, the ruins of her 
bazars, and not the remains of temples 
and palaeces.—The capital of Zenobia 
owed its magnificence to commerce. 
Situated at a convenient distance be- 
tween the gulph of Persia and the Medi- 
terranean, it was the grand resort of the 
caravans which conveyed the oriental 
luxuries to the Roman nations.—In the 
midst of the deserts, and under a scorch- 
ing sun, the inhabitants of Palmyra 
must have had recourse to artificial 
shades, Through all these Southern and 
Eastern countries, the practice of arrang- 
ing the shops under sheds, and in bazars, 
is so universal, that it cannot be doubted 
to have prevailedin Palmyra.—Strangers, 
from the appearance in the bazars, are 
apt to be as much deceived with respect 
to the riches of this capital, as with the 
population. A vast quantity of opened 
merchandize is at once presented to the 
eye; for a bazar is a great ware-room, 
in which the stocks of many appear as 
the property of one. People accustomed 
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to the detached shops of London, large 
and opulent as they are, cannot pass, for 
the first time, through the bazars of 
Constantinople, without an emotion of 
surprize; but, when, in subsequent 
visits, the shops are considered indivi- 
dually, and the probable value of their 
contents is estimated, with the number 
of persons apparently interested in them, 
the stock will be found, comparatively, 
very small.—The bazar of the jewellers 
is one of the places where the erroneous 
impression of Ottoman wealth is most 
likely to be deepest made. On applying 
for a trinket, the stranger is immediately 
beset by a crowd, exhibiting their glit- 
tering temptations in so many various 
forms, that the visions of Aladdin seem 
realizing before him. Golden coffee 
eups, encrusted with diamonds and ru- 
bies, a whole spring of flowers made of 
the same gorgeous gems, and stars suffi- 
cient to furnish out another hemisphere, 
are displayed in rapid succession. If 
none of the patterns please, the Brazils 
and Golconda seem to shower their un- 
set jewels for selection, But, though all 
this is much superior to the exhibition 
of any one shop in London, yet, when it 
is considered, that a single coffee cup, a 
star, and a flower, with two or three 
loose diamonds, constitute the whole 
stock of the most respeetable lapidary, 
the delusion vanishes ; and the stranger 
is more apt to wonder how so man 
people can live by the trade, than to ad- 
mire the multitude of the riches, Con- 
stantinople has nothing comparable to 
the shops of the silversmiths in London. 
—The bazar appropriated for the sale of 
military accoutrements is said to be the 
richest in the city; and I was told, that 
the merchants belonging to it have cer- 
tain special corporate privileges. When 
any of them die, the fortune of the de- 
ceased is given out at interest among 
the members of the society, until his 
children are capable of judging for thein- 
selves; and the society, as a body, is 
responsible for the capital, and payment 
of the interest.” 


52. Calamities of Authors; including 
some Inquiries respecting their Morat 
and Literary Characters. By the Au- 
thor of ** Curiesities of Literature ;” 
2 wols. 8vo. pp. 690. Murray. 

THE fair fame of the Author of 
* The Curiosities of Literature,” which 
has been long very creditably esta- 
blished, will receive fresh lustre from 
the present publication. The good 
taste and the benevolence which have 
been meritoriously exerted in deli- 
neating, and atlempting to avert, the 
* Calami- 
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“ Calamities” attendant on the Pur- 
suits of Literature, are only excelled 
by the depth of research which has 
led to the investigation, and the 
sprightly but pathetic manner in 
which the result of much reading and 
an attentive observation of men and 
oe is communicated to the pub- 
ick. 

The subject may in fact be called a 
new one; as little or nothing of the 
kind, or at least very little to any pur- 
pose, has before appeared. 

Our Author’s Predecessors are thus 
enumerated : 

“ Pierius Valerianus, an attendant in 
the literary court of Leo X. who twice 
refused a bishoprick that he might pur- 
sue his studies uninterrupted,was a friend 
of Authors, and composed a small work 
De Infelicitate Literatorum, frequently 
reprinted. It forms a catalogue of seve- 
ral Italian Literati, his contemporaries ; 
a meagre performance, in which the au- 
thor shews sometimes a predilection for 
the marvellous, which happens so rarely 
in human affairs; and he is so unphiloso- 
phical, that he places among the misfor- 
tunes of literary men, those fatal casual- 
ties to which all men are alike liable. 
Yet even this small volume has its value; 
for, although the historian confines his 
narrative to his own times, he includes 
a sufficient number of names to convince 
us that to devote our life to authorship 
is not the true means of improving our 
happiness or our fortune.—At a later 
period, a congenial work was composed 
by Theophilus Spizelius, a German Di- 
vine: his four volumes are after the 
fashion of his country and his times, 
which could make even small things 
ponderous. In 1620 he first published 
two volumes, intituled Infelix Literatus, 
and five years afterwards his Felicissimus 
Literatus; he writes without size, and 
Sermonises without end; and seems to 
have been so grave a lover of symmetry, 
that he shapes his Felicities just with the 
same measure as his Infelicities. These 
two equalized bundles of hay might have 
held in suspense the casuistical ass of 
Sterne, til) he had died from want of a 
motive to chuse either. Yet Spizelius is 
not to be eontemned because he is ver- 
bose and heavy; he has reflected more 
deeply than Valerianus, by opening the 
moral causes of those calamities which 
he describes.” 

“ There is also a bulky collection of 
this kind, intituled 4nalecta de Calami- 
date Literatorum, edited by Mencken, 
the author of Charlataneria Eruditorum, 
which | recollect turning over, many 
years ago, at the late Mr. Cavendish’s 
library.” : a 
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Of the present Work, we are in- 
formed that “ the chief object is, to 
ascertain some doubtful yet tmportant 
points concerning Authors.” 


~ 

“ The title of Aurnor still retains its 
seduction among our youth, and is con- 
secrated by ages. Yet what affectionate 
parent would consent to see bis son de- 
vote himself to his pen as a profession ? 
The studies of a true Author insulate 
him in society, exacting daily labours; 
yet he will receive but little encourage- 
ment, and less remuneration. It will be 
found that the most successful Author 
can ebtain no equivalent for the labours 
of his life. I have endeavoured to ascer- 
tain this fact, to develope the causes, 
and to paint the variety of evils that na- 
turally result from the disappointments 
of genius. Authors themselves never 
discover this melancholy truth, till they 
have yielded to an impulse, and adopted 
a profession, too late in life to resist the 
one, or abandon the other. Whoever 
labours without hope, a painful state to 
which Authors are at length reduced, 
may surely be placed among the most 
injured class in the community. Most 
Authors close their lives in apathy or 
despair, and too many live by means 
which few of them would not blush to 
describe.—Besides this perpetual strug- 
gle with penury, there are also moral 
causes’ which influence the Literary 
Character, fertile in calamities. I have 
drawn the individual characters and feel- 
ings of Authors from their own confes- 
sions, or deduced them from the prevail- 
ing events of their lives; and often dis- 
covered them in their secret history, as 
it floats on tradition, or lies concealed in 
authentic and original documents. I 
would paint what has not been unhap- 
pily called the psychological character.” 


After an apology, which will readily 
be admitted, for * redundance,” and 
for “ deiiciencies, many topicks yet 
remaining untouched ;” this very in- 
telligent Writer adds, 


** Nor am I less anxious for the fate of 
the opinions and the feelings which have 
arisen in the progress and diversity of 
this work; to them, whatever their 
errors may be, my readers at least owe 
the materials of which this work is 
formed ; these will be received with re- 
gard, as the confessions and statements 
of genius itself—in mixing them with 
my own feelings, let me apply a beautiful 
apologue of the Hebrews.—The clusters 
of grapes sent out of Babylon implore 
favour for the exuberant leaves of the 
vine; for, had there been no leayes, you 
had lost the grapes,” 
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The Volumes are classed under 
Twenty-seven distinct heads; and it 
is almost a matter of indifference 
from which of them we select our 
extracts. They are all of them alike 
instructive and entertaining. We 
shall therefore take the earliest : 


“ To become an Author by Profession 
is to have no other means of subsistence 
than such as are extracted from the 
quill; and no one believes these to be 
so precarious as they really are, until, 
disappeinted, distressed, and thrown out 
of every pursuit by which he can derive 
a maintenance, the noblest mind often 
sinks to a venal dependant, er a sordid 
labourer.”........** Let it not be con- 
ceived that I mean to degrade, or vilify, 
the Literary Charaeter, when I would 
only separate Tue AuTHoR from those 
pollutors of the press, who have turned 
a vestal into a prostitute; a grotesque 
race of famished buffoons, or laughing 
assassins; or that other populace of un- 
happy beings, who are driven to perish 
in their garrets, unknown and unregard- 
ed by all, for illusions which even their 
calamities cannot disperse. Poverty, 
said an Antient, is a sacred thing :—it is, 
indeed, so sacred, that it creates a sym- 
pathy even for those who have incurred 
it by their folly, or plead by it for their 
erimes.”...... ..“* The phrase is said to 
be of modern origin; and Guthrie, a 
great dealer in Literature, and political 
Seribe, is thought to have introduced it, 
as descriptive of that class of writers 
which he wished to separate from the 
general term. I present the reader with 
an unpublished letter of Guthrie, in 
which the phrase will not only be found, 
but, what is more important, which ex- 
hibits the character in a degraded, form. 
It was addressed to a Minister. 


* My Lorp, June 3, 1762. 

*“ In the year 1745-6, Mr. Pelham, 
then first Lord of the Treasury, acquaint- 
ed me, that it was his Majesty’s pleasure 
I should receive, till better provided for, 
which never has happened, 200/. a year, 
to be paid by him and his successors in 
the Treasury. I was satisfied with the 
august name made use of, and the ap- 
pointment has been regularly and quar- 
terly paid me ever since. I have been 
equally punctual in doing the Govern- 
ment all the services that fell within my 
abilities or sphere of life, especially in 
those critical situations that eca!l for 
unanimity, in the service of the Crown. 
—Your Lordship may possibly now sus- 
pect that Jam an Author by Profession: 
you are not deceived; and will be less so, 
if you believe that I am disposed to serve 
hais Majesty under your Lordship’s future 
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patronage and protection, with greater 
zeal if possible than ever. 1 have the 
honour to be, my Lord, &e, 

Wituiam Gutirie’ 


** Unblushing venality ! In one part he 
shouts like a plundering Hussar who has 
carried off his prey; and in the other he 
bows with the tame suppleness of the 
* quarterly’ Swiss chaffering his halbert 
for his price ;—* to serve his Majesty’ for 
—* his Lordship’s future patronage’.” 
oc escese * During the administration of 
Harley and Walpole, this class of Au- 
thors swarmed and started up like mus- 
tard-seed in a hot-hed. More than fifty 
thousand pounds were expended among 
them!” ........ The captain of this 
banditti in the administration of Wal- 
pole was ARNALL, a young attorney, 
whose mature genius for scurrilous par- 
ty-papers broke forth in his tender 
nonage. He received above ten thou- 
sand pounds for the obscure labours of 
four years; and this patriot was suffered 
to retire with all the dignity which a 
pension could coufer, He not only wrote 
for hire, but valued himself on it; proud 
of the pliancy of his pen and of his prin- 
ciples, he wrote without remorse what 
his patron was forced to pay for, but to 
disavow. It was from a knowledge of 
these ‘ Authors by Profession,’ writers 
of a faction in the name of the commna- 
nity, as they have been well described, 
that our great Statesman Pitt fell into 
an error which he lived to regret. He 
did not distinguish between Authors; he 
confounded the mercenary with the men 
of talent and character; and with this 
contracted view of the po!'tical influence 
of genius, he must have viewed with 
awe, perhaps with surprise, its meghty 
labour in the volumes of Burke.—But 
these ‘ Authors by Profession’ sometimes 
found a retribution of their crimes even 
from their masters. When the ardent 
Patron was changed into a cold Minister, 
their pen seemed wonderfully to have 
lost its point, and the feather could not 
any more tickle. They were flung off, 
as Shakespeare’s striking imagery ex- 
presses it, like 
* An unregarded bulrush on the stream, . 
To rot itself with motion,’ 


«Look on the fate and fortune 6f Au- 
HuRST. The life of this ‘ Author by Pro- 
fession’ points a moral. He flourished 
about the year 1730. He passed through 
a youth of iniquity, and was expelled his 
college for his irregularities: he had ex- 
hibited no marks of regeneration when 
he assailed the University with the pe- 
riedical paper of the Terre Filius; a 
witty Saturnalian effusion on the man- 
ners and Toryism of Oxford, where the 
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portraits have an extravagant kind of 
likeness, and are so false, and so true, 
that they were universally relished, and 
individually understood. Ambhurst, hav- 
ing lost his character, hastened to reform 
the morals and politics of the nation. 
For near twenty years he toiled at ‘ The 
Craftsman,’ of which ten thousand are 
said to have been sold in one day. Ad- 
mire this patriot! an expelled collegian 
becomes an outrageous zealot for popu- 
Jar reform, and an intrepid Whig can 
bend to be yoked to all the drudgery of 
a faction! Amhurst succeeded in writing 
out the minister, and writing in Boling- 
broke and Pulteney. Now came the 
hour of gratitude and generosity! His 
patrons mounted into power— but — 
they silently dropped the instrument of 
their ascension. The political prostivute 
stood shivering at the gate of preicr- 
ment, which his masters had for ever 
flung against him. He died broken- 
hearted, and owed the charity of a grave 
to his bookseller.” 


Whatever may be the Reader's 
feeling for Hirelings like these, his 
commiseration must be awakened by 
the succeeding character. 


** Of most ‘ Authors by Profession,’— 
who has displayed a more fruitful genius, 
and- exercised more intense industry, 
with a loftier sense of his independence, 
than Smollett ? But look into his life, 
and enter into his feelings,and you will be 
shocked at the disparity of his situation 
with the genius of the man. His life 
was a succession of struggles—vexations 
and disappointments, yet of success in 
his writings. Smollett, who is a great 
poet though he has written little in 
verse, and whose rich genius had com- 
posed the most original pictures of bhu- 
man life, was compelled by his wants to 
debase his name, by selling it toVoyages 
and Translations which he never could 
have read. When he had worn himseif 
down in the service of the publick or 
the booksellers, there remained not, of 
all his siender remunerations, in the last 
stage of life, sufficient to convey him to 
a cheap country and a restorative air, 
on the Continent—the Father may have 
thought himself fortunate, that the 
daughter whom he loved with more than 
common affection was no more to share 
in his wants; but the Husband had by 
his side the faithful companion of his 
life, left without a wreck of fortune. 
Smollett gradually perishing in a foreign 
land, neglected by an admiring publick, 
and without fresh resources from the 
booksellers, who were receiving the in- 
come of his works—threw out his injured 
feelings in the character of Lirambie; 
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the warm generosity of his temper, but 
not his genius, seemed fleeting with his 
breath. Yet when Smollett died, and 
his widow in a foreign land was raising 
a plain monument over his dust, ber love 
and her piety but ‘ made the little less.” 


“She perished in friendless solitude! Yet, 


Smollett dead—soon an ornamented co- 
lumn is raised at the place pf his birth, 
while the grave of the Author seemed to 
multiply the editions of his works.--There 
are indeed gratefal feelings in the pub- 
lick at large for a favourite author; but 
the awful testimony of those feelings, by 
its gradual progress, must appear beyond 
the grave! They visit the column con- 
secrated by his name; and his features 
are most loved, most venerated, in the 
bust.” 


Smollett is then very appropriately 
and affectingly introduced, as the 
“ Historian of his own heart.” 


*¢ Had some of those who were pleased 
to call themselves my friends been at 
any pains to deserve the character, and 
told me ingenuously what | had to ex- 
pect in the capacity of ¢n Author, when 
I first professed myself of that venerable 
Jraternity, 1 should in all probability 
have spared myself the incredible labour 
and chagrin I have since undergone.” 

‘ Of praise and censure,’ says Smollett 
in a letter to Dr. Muore,—‘ indeed 1 am 
sick of both, and wish to God my cir- 
cumstances would allow me to consign 
my pen to oblivion.’—A wish, as fervently 
repeated by many ‘ Authors by Profes- 
sion,’ who are not so fully entitled as 
was Smollett to write when he chose, or 
to have lived in quiet for what he had 
written.” 


Under the Second Head, “ The 
Case of Authors” is ingeniously stated 
— but let it be recodected that an 
Author is the Painter. A Bookseller 
might, peradventure, give a different 
colouring to the Piciure. 


** Johnson has dignified the Booksel- 
lers as * The Patrons of Literature,’ 
which was generous in that great Author, 
who had written well, and lived but ill, 
all his life on that patronage. Eminent 
Booksellers, in their constant inter- 
course with the most enlightened class 
of the community, that is, with the best 
authors and the best readers, partake of 
the intelligence around them; their 
great capitals too are productive of good 
and evil in Literature, useful, when they 
carry on great works; and pernicious, 
when they sanction indifferent ones. Yet 
are they but commercial men. A trader 
can never be deemed a patron, for it 
would be romantic to purchase what is 
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not saleable; but where no favour is con- 
ferred, there is no patronage.—Authors 
continue poor, and Booksellers become 
opulent; an extraordinary result! Book- 
sellers are not agents for Authors, but 
proprietors of their works; so that the 
perpetual revenues of Literature are sole- 
ly in the possession of the Trade.—lIs it 
then wonderful that even successful 
Authors are indigent? They are heirs to 
fortunes ; but, by a strange singularity, 
they are disinherited at their birth; for, 
on the publication of their works, these 
cease to be their own property. Let 
that natural property be secured, and a 
good book would be an inheritance, a 
leasehold or a freehold, as you chuse it ; 
it might at least last out a generation, 
and descend to the Author’s blood, were 
they permitted to live on their father’s 
glory, as in all other property they do 
on his industry.” 


However plausible this proposal 
of the benevolent Writer may appear 
in theory, the plan itself would be 
utterly impracticable; and rarely, 
very rarcly indeed, would the de- 
scendants of au Author even dream 
of re-publishing the works of their 
illustrious Forefathers. The inter- 
vention of the ** commercial man,” 
the “ trader,” the** capitalist,” would 
be indispensably necessary. 

Weare next told, and very properly 
told, that 


“ The History of Literary Property in 
this country might form as ludicrous a 
narrative as Lucian’s ‘ true history.’ It 
was a long while doubtful whether any 
such thing existed, at the very time when 
booksellers were assigning over the per- 
petual copy-rights of books, and making 
them the subject of family settlements 
for the provision of their wives and chil- 
dren! When Jonson, in 1739, obtained 
an injunction to restrain another book- 
seller from printing Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, he brought into court, as a proof of 
his title, an assignment of the original 
copy-right, made over by the sublime 
Poet in 1667, which was read. Milton 
received for this assignment the sum 
which we all know — 7onson and all his 
family and assignees rode in their car- 
riages with the profits of the five-pound 
epic! . 

*“ The elder Tonson’s Portrait repre- 
sents him in his gown and cap, holding 
in his right hand a volume lettered ‘ Pa- 
radise Lost’— such a favourite object 
was Milton and copy-right! Jacob Ton- 
son was the founder of a race who long 
honoured Literature. His rise in life is 
curious, He was at first unable to pay 
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twenty pounds for a play by Dryden, and 
joined with another bookseller to ad- 
vance that sum; the play sold, and Ton- 
son was afterwards enabled to purchase 
the succeeding ones. He and his ne- 
phew died worth two hundred thousand 
pounds.—Much old Tonson owed to his 
own industry; but he was a mere trader. 
He and Dryden had frequent bickerings; 
he insisted on reeeiving 10,000 Verses 
for two hundred and sixty-eight pounds, 
and poor Dryden threw in the finest Ode 
in the language towards the number. 
He would pay in the base coin which 
was then current; which was a loss to 
the Poet. Tonson once complained to 

Jryden, that he had received 1446 lines 
of his translation of Ovid for his Miscel- 
lany for fifty guineas, when he had cal- 
culated at the rate of 1518 lines for 
forty guineas; and he gives the Poet a 
piece of critical reasoning, for Tonson 
consideted he had a better bargain with 
*‘ Juvenal, which is reckoned not so easy 
to translate as Ovid.’ In these times 
such a mere Trader in Literature has dis- 
appeared.” 


On this statement we shall only re- 
mark, that if the profits of * the five- 
pound Epic” (limited as the sale of 
that immortal Poem was even in their 
days) had been a main pillar on which 
the fortune of the Tousons was erect- 
ed, it never would have furnished 
them even with a single saddle-horse. 
—The foundation of their fortune 
might indeed, with some propriety, 
be ascribed to their connexion with 
“the great High Priest of all the 
Nine;” but it arose not so much from 
the sale of Dryden’s Poems, as from 
the introduction which these Poems 
gave their Publisher to the first-rate 
characters of the Augustan age of 
Literature in this country, when 


*“ The generous Statesman held the 
Muses dear, 

And letter’d Genius whisper’d at his ear; 

The Wit convers’d familiar with the Lord, 

Nay, sate his equal at the Council-board.” 


It was from the connexion which 
the elder Tonson thence formed with 
the Kit-Cat Club, that the “ two*hua- 
dred thousand pounds” rolled up — 
some part of it, most honourably, in 
his proper profession of a Bookseller 
—but the bulk of it, not less honour- 
ably, from the profit produced by 
Jucrative patent offices, which the 
friendship of some of the greatest 
men in the kingdom had generously 
obtained for him. 

One 
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One more Note from this Section 
shali be given, without any comment ; 
though, as it certainly contains mul- 
tum in parvo, it would not be difficult 
to enlarge on a topick so fertile and 
so interesting. 


“The fullowing facts will shew the 
value of Literary Property; immense 
profits and cheap purchases! The manu- 
script of Robinson Crusoe ran through 
the whole trade, and no one would print 
it; the bookseller, who, it is said, was 
not remarkable for his discernment, but 
for aspeculative turn, bought the werk, 
and got a thousand guineas by it. How 
many have the booksellers since accu- 
mulated ? Burn’s Justice was disposed of 
by its author for a trifle, as well as 
Euchan’s Domestic Medicine; these 
works yield annual incomes. Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield was soid in the hour 
of distress, with little distinction from 
any other work in that class of compo- 
sition; and Evelina produced five gui- 
neas from the niggardly trader. Pr. 
Johnson fixed the price of his Biography 
of the Poets at two hundred guineas; 
and Mr. Malone observes, the booksellers 
in the course of twenty-five years have 
probably got five thousand. 1 could add 
a great number of facts of this nature 
which relate to living writers; the pro- 
fits of their own works for two or three 
years would rescue them from the hor- 
rors and humiliation of pauperism. — It 
is, perhaps, useful te record, that, while 
the compositions of genius are but 
slightly remunerated, though sometimes 
as productive as ‘ the household stuff’ of 
Literature, the latter is rewarded with 
princely magnificence. At the sale of 
the Robinsons, the copy-right of ‘ Vyse’s 
Spelling-book’ was sold at the enormous 
price of £.2200, with an annuity of fifty 
guineas to the Author! A Spaniard, 
kissing the hands of Mr. Vyse, would 
wish him a thousand years for this an- 
nuity! But can we avoid recollecting, 
that many a fine genius is darning his 
own stockings ?” 


The narrative of the “ Sufferings 
of Authors” is closed by a singular 
** balance sheet of iniquity and trade;” 
the statement made by the ill-fated 
Chatterton of “ profit and loss by 
the death of Beckford the Lord 
Mayor ;” in which he concludes with 
* am glad he is dead, by 3/. 13s. 6d."!” 

In “ The Mendicant Author, and 
the Patrons of former Times,” are 
many striking incidents, selected with 
great attention, and pleasingly epito- 
mised. 
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** Thomas Churchyard, a poet of the 
age of Elizabeth, was one of those un- 
fortunate men, who have written poetry 
all their days, and lived a long life, to 
complete the misfortune. His Muse was 
so fertile, that his works pass all enu- 
meration. He courted numerous patrons, 
who valued the poetry, while they left 
the poet to his own miserable contem- 
plations.”......“* Churchyard and the 
miseries of his poetical life are alluded 
to by Spenser. He is old Palemon in 
* Colin Clout’s come home again.’..... 
His epitaph, preserved by Camden, is 
extremely instructive to all poets, could 
epitaphs instruct them. 

* Poverty and Poetry his tomb doth en- 

close ; [in prose’ .’” 
Wherefore, good Neighbours, be merry 
..+» * It appears also by a confession of 
Tom Nash, that an Author would then, 
pressed by the res angusta domi, when 
* the bottom of his purse was turned up- 
ward,’ submit to compose pieces for gen- 
tlemen who aspired to authorship. He 
tells us, on sume occasion, that he was 
then in. the country, composing poetry 
fur some country squire.” 

“In the reign of the literary James, 
great Authors were reduced to a state 
of mendicity, and lived on alms, although 
their lives and their fortunes had been 
consumed in forming national labours. 
The Antiquary Stowe exhibits a striking 
example of the rewards conferred on 
such valued Authors. Stowe had de- 
voted his life, and exhausted his patri- 
mony, in the study of English Antiqui- 
ties; he had travelled on foot throughout 
the kingdom, inspecting all monuments 
of Antiquity, and rescuing what he could 
from the dispersed libraries of the Mo- 
nasteries. His stupendous collections, 
in his own hand-writing, still exist, to 
provoke the feeble industry of literary 
luiterers. He felt through life’ the en- 
thusiasm of study; and seated in his 
monkish library, living with the dead 
more than with the living, he was still 
a student of taste: for Spenser the Poet 
visited the library of Stowe, and the first 
good edition of Chaucer was made so 
chiefly by the labours of our Author. 
Late in life, worn out with study and the 
cares of poverty, neglected by that proud 
Metropolis of which he had been the 
Histovian, yet his good humour did not 
desert him; for, being afflicted wit 
sharp pains in his aged feet, he observed 
that ¢ his affliction lay in that part which 
formerly he had made so much use of.’ 
Many a mile had he wandered, many a 
pound bad he yielded, for those treasures 
of Antiquities which had exhausted his 
fortune, and with which he had formed 
works of great public utility. It was in 
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his eightieth year that Stowe at length 
received a public acknowledgement of his 
services, which will appear to us of a very 
extraordinary nature. He was so re- 
duced in his circumstances, that he pe- 
titioned James I. for a licence to collect 
alms for himself! ‘ as a recompence for 
his labour and travel of forty-five years 
in setting forth the Chronicles of Eng- 
land, and eight years taken up in the 
Survey of the Cities of London and West- 
minster, towards his relief now in his 
eld age; having left bis former means 
of living, and only employing himself for 
the service and good of his country.’ 
Letters patent under the great seal were 
granted. After nu penurious commenda- 
tion of Stowe’s labours, he is permitted 
* to gather the benevolence of well-dis- 
pesed people within this realm ef England: 
to ask, gather, and take the alms of all 
our loving subjects.’ These letters pa- 
tent were to be published by the Clergy 
from their pulpit: they produced so little, 
that they were renewed for another 
twelvemonth; one entire parish in the 
City contributed seven shillings and six- 
pence! Such then was the patronage re- 
ceived by Stowe, to be a licensed beg- 
gar throughout the kingdom for one 
twelvemonth ! Such was the public re- 
muneration of a man who had been use- 
ful to his nation, but not to himself! 
Such was the first age of Patronage.” 

The age of “ Subscriptions” is next 
noticed, when an Author levied cou- 
tributions before his work appeared ; 
a mode which inuedated our Litera- 
ture with a great portion of its worth- 
less volumes. 


“ Of these the most remarkable are 
the splendid publications of Richard 
Blome; they may be called fictitious 
works, for they are only mutilated tran- 
scripts from Cainden and Speed, but richly 


ornamented and pompously printed, 


which this literary adventurer, said to 
have been a gentleman, loaded the world 
with, by the aid of his subscribers.” 
The age of Dedications, “‘ when the 
Author was to lift his tiny patron to the 
skies in an inverse ratio, as he lowered 
himself jn this public exhibition,” af- 
fords an opportunity, which is not ne- 
glected, for some pleasant anecdotes: 
* Worse fared it when Authors were 
the unlucky hawkers of their own works ; 
of which I shall give a remarkable in- 
stance in Myles Davies, a learned man 
maddened by want and indignation. — 
The subject before us exhibits one of the 
most singular spectacles in these volumes; 
that of a scholar of extensive erudition, 
Gent. Mac, June, 1812, 
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whose life seems to have passed in the 
study of languages and the sciences, 
while his faculties appear to have been 
disordered from the simplicity of his na- 
ture, and driven to madness by indigenge 
and insult. He formed the wild resoly- 
tion of becoming a Mendicant Author, 
the hawker of his own works—and by 
this mode endured all the aggravated 
sufferings, the great and the petty insults 
of all ranks of society, and even some- 
times from men of learning themselves, 
who denied a Mendicant Author the sym- 
pethy of a brother.—Myles Davies and 
is works are imperfectly known to the 
most curious of our literary collectors. 
His name has scarcely reached a few ; the 
Author and his works are equally extra- 
ordinary, and claim a right to be .pre- 
served in this treatise on the Calamities 
of Authors.” , 

For the highly interesting account 
of Myles Davies, “ whose biography is 
quite unknown,” and of his * Athen® 
Britannic,” which are extremelyrare, 
we refer to the work itself; observing 
only that - 

“ On the first volume of this series Dr. 
Farmer, a blood-hound of unfailing scent 
in curious and obscure English books, 
has written on the leaf ‘ This is the only 
volume I have met with,’ Even the great 
bibliograpber, Baker, of Cambridge, ne- 
ver met but with three volumes (the edi- 
tion at the British Museum is in am 
sent him as a great curiosity by the 
of Oxford, and now deposited in his col- 
lection at St. John’s College. Baker hag 
written this memorandum in the first 
volume: ‘ Few copies were printed; se 
the work is become scarce, and for that 
reason will be valued. The book in the 
greatest part is borrowed from modern 
Historians, but yet eontains some things 
more uncommon, and not easily to be met 
with.’ How superlatively rare must be 
the English volumes which the eyes of 
Farmer and Baker never lighted on!” 

“ Cowley,” and “ his Melancholy,” 
are elegantly pourtrayed; as. are 
“ The Pains of fastidious Egotism” in 
the character of the late Eari of Or- 
ford, who is here very properly placed 
amoag those “* who have participated 
in the Misfortunes of Literature.” ~ 

“ Horace Walpole was the inheritor 
of a name the most popular in Europe; 
he moved in the higher circles of socie- 
ty; and Fortune had never denied him 
the gratifications of the most lively taste 
in all the elegant arts, and the. most 
curious knowledge. These were particu- 
lar advantages. But Horace Walpole 

panted 
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pantel with a secret desire of literary 
ce.cority; a full sense of his distinguisued 
rank long suppressed risking the name 
he bore to the uncertain fame of an Au- 
thor, and the vaprice of vulgar Criticks. 
At length he pretended to shun Authors, 
ad to slight the honours of Authorship. 
Te cause of this contempt has been at- 
tributed to the perpetual consideration 
of his rank, But was this bitter con- 
tempt of so early a date? Was Horace 
Walpole a Socrates before his time? was 
he born that prodigy of indifference, to 
despise the secret object he languished 
to possess? His early associates were not 
only noblemen, but literary noblemen; 
a d need he have been so petulantly fas- 
tidious at bearing the venerable title of 
Author, when be saw Lyttelton, Chester- 
field, and other Peers, proud of wearing 
the blue ribban:i of Literature ? No! it 
was after he had become an Auther that 
he contemned Authorship; and it was 
not the precocity of his sagacity, but the 
maturity of his experience, that made 
him willing enough to undervalue |tite- 
Yary honours, which were not sufficient 
to satify his desires.”........“* His great 
age and his good sense opened his eyes 
on himself; and Horace Walpole stems 
to have judged too contemptuously of 
Horace Walpole. The truth is, he was 
mortified he had not, and never could ob- 
tain, a literary peerage; and he never 
respected the commoner’s seat. At these 
moments, too frequent in his life, he 
contemns Authors, and returns to sink 
back into all the self-complacency of 
aristocratic pride. —This cold unfeeling 
disposition for Literary men, this dis- 
fuised malice of envy, and this eternal 
vexation at his own disappointments,— 
break forth in his correspondence with 
one of those literary characters, with 
whom he kept on terms while they were 
kneeling to him in the humility of wor- 
ship, or moved about te fetch or tu carry 
his little quests of curiosity in town or 
azountry.” 


Here, in a note it is observed, that 


«It was such a person as Coie of 
Milton, his correspondent of forty years, 
who lived at a distance, and obsequious 
to his wishes, always looking up to him, 
though never with a parallel glance— 
with whom he did not quarrel; though 
if Walpoie could have read the private 
notes Cole made in his MSS. at the time 
he was often writing the civilest letters 
of admiration — even Cole would have 
been cashiered from his correspondence. 
Walpole could not endure equality in 
literary men. 

« (Mr. Thomas} Bentley observed to 
€vle,that Walpole’s pride and auteur was 


[June, 


excessive; which shewed itself in the 
treatment of Gray, who had himself 
too much pride and spirit te forgive it 
when matters were made up between 
them, and Walpole invited Gray to 
Strawberry-hill, When Gray came, he 
without any ceremony told Walpole, 
that he came to wait on him as civility 
required, but by no means would he ever 
be there on the terms of their former 
Jriendship. which he had totally cancelled. 
—From Coue'’s MSS.” 

The whole of this Section is admi- 
rable.—in the next, “ The Influence 
of a Bad Temper io Criticism,” is well 
exemplified in the history of John 
Denis; which is followed by the ec- 
centricities of Orator Henley, under 
the title of “ Disappoimted Genius 
takes a fatal Direction by its Abuse.” 


The “ Maladies of Authors” furnish 
several judicious reflections. 


“The fine taste and tender melan- 
choly of Headley, the fervid genius of 
Henry Kirke White, will not easily pass 
away; but how many youths as_noble- 
minded have not had the fortune of 
Kirke White to be commemorated by 
genius, and have perished without their 
fame! Henry Wharton is a name well 
known to the student of English litera- 
ture; he published Historical Criticisms 
of high value; and he left, as some of 
the fruits of his studies, sixteen volumes 
of MSS, preserved in the Archiepiscopal 
Library at Lambeth. These great la- 
bours were pursued withthe ardour that 
only could have produced them; the au- 
thor had not exceeded his thirtieth year, 
when he sunk under his continued stu- 
dies, and perished a martyr to literature, 
Our Jiterary history abounds with in- 
stances of the sad etfects of an over-in- 
dulgence in study: that agreeable writer, 
Howel, had nearly lest his life by an ex- 
cess of this nature, studying through 
long nights in the depth of winter; this 
severe study occasioned an imposthume 
in his head; he was eighteen days with- 
out sleep, and the illness was attended 
with many other painful symptoms: the 
eager diligence of Blackmore, protract- 
ing his studies through the night, broke 
his health, and obliged him to fly to a 
country retreat. I shall add a recent in- 
stance, which | myself witnessed: it is 
that of John Macdiarmid. He was one 
of those Scotch students, whom the 
golden fame of Hume and Robertson at- 
tracts to the metropolis, He mounted 
the first steps uf literary adventure with 
credit; and passed through the proba. 
tion of Editor and Reviewer, till he 
strove for more heroic adventures... He 

published 
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publisbed some volumes, whose subjects 
display the aspirings of his genius: ‘ An 
Enquiry into the nature of Civil and 
Military Subordination,’ another into 
* the System of Military Defence.’ It 
was during these labours I beheld this 
Enquirer, of a tender frame, emaciated, 
and study-worn, with hollow eyes, where 
the tek dimly shone like a lamp in a 
tomb.—With keen ardour he opened a 
new plan of biographical politicks.— 
When, by one who wished the author 
and his style were in better condition, 
the dangers of excess in study were 
brought to his recollection—he smiled, 
and, with something of a mysterious air, 
talked of unalterable confidence in the 
powers of his mind—of the indefinite 
improvement in our faculties; and, al- 
though his frame was not athletic, he 
considered himse!f capable of trying it to 
the extremity—His whole life, indeed, 
was one melancholy trial—often the day 
chearfully passed without ite mea!, but 
never without its page. The new system 
of - political biography was advancing, 
when our young author felt a paralytic 
stroke.—He afterwards resumed his pen, 
and a second one proved fatal. He lived 
just to pass through the press bis ‘ Lives 
of British Statesmen,’ a splendid quarto, 
whose publication he owed to the gene- 
reus temper of a friend, who, when the 
Author could not readily procure a pub- 
lisher, would not see even the dying 
author’s last hopes disappointed. Some, 
research aud reflection are combined in 
this literary and civil history of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries— 
but it was written with the blood of the 
author, for Macdiarmid died of over- 
study and exhaustion.—Among the mala- 
dies of poor authors, who procure a pre- 
earious existence by their pen, one, not 
the least cousiderable, is their old age ; 
their flower and maturity of life were 
shed for no human comforts; and old 
age is the withered root. The late Tho- 
mas Mortimer, the compiler, among 
other things, of that useful work, ¢ The 
Student’s Pocket Dictionary,’ felt this 
severely — he himse!f experienced no 
abatement of his ardour, nor deficiency 
in his intellectual powers, at near the 
age of eighty; but he then would com- 
plain ‘ of the paucity of literary enploy- 
ment, and the preference given to young 
adventurers.’ Such is the youth and such 
the old age of ifost authors.” 


Of the remaining Sections we must 
content ourselves ie thé present wiih 
enumerating the Titles; not doubting 
but the specimens we have given will 
induce the Reader to peruse the origi- 


nal volumes with avidity: 
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“ Literary Scotchmen and Irishmen. 

Laboriou- Aucuors. 

The Despair of Young Poets, 

The Miseries of the first English Com 
mentator. 

The Life of an Authoress. 

Literary Ridicule, illustrated by some 
Account of a Literary Satire. 

Literary Hatred, exhibiting a Conspiracy 
against an Author. 

Undue Severity of Criticism. 

A Voluminous Axthor without Judgment. 

Genius and Erudition, the Victims of 
immoderate Vanity. 

Genius, the Dupe of its Passions. 

Literary Disappointments disordering 
the Intellect. 

Rewards of Oriental Students. 

Danger neurred by giving the Result of 
Literary Enqniries 

A National Work which could find no 
Patronage. 

Miseries of successful Authors.” 


52. Stlereogoniometry; also, Leeway and 
Magnetic Sailings. By Jotun Cole, 
Purser of H. M, 8. Avoukir. évo. pp. 
326. and Eight Piates. Lunn. 


THIS is doubtless a very useful 
(though to us, we confess, it is an 
occult) Science. The Author, there- 
fore, shall explain the nature of iss 
work 


*€ The following Tracts were originally 
undertaken with the design of reducing 
to a plane, the science of spherical trigo- 
nometry, and of communicating to the 
nautical world some additions to the art 
of navigation. But the plan, adopted 
for the accomplishment of the first ob- 
ject, was so opposite to any thing spheri- 
cal, that the author was induced to re- 
gard the sphere only in the light of an 
auxiliary, performing an office to solid 
angies anaiogous to the application of 
the circle to plane angles. For, as a 
circle is deseribed about the angular 
point of a plane angle, for the purpose of 
measuring its magnitude; so a sphere 
may be cor.structed round the vertex of a 
sold angle, in order that their common 
intersect‘ous may furm circular ares on 
the surface of the sphere, equivalent to 
the plane angles, which determine at the 
vertex the sides of the solid angle. And 
shou!d this solid angle, ahout which a 
sphere were so constructed, consist of 
three sides only; the figure, made on the 
surface of the sphere by the circular arcs 
subtending and measuring the sides of 
the solid angle, is a spherical triangle. 
Instead, therefore, of flying from the cen- 
tre to the surface of the sphere, an@ ‘of * 
substituting the arcs for the angles, 
whieh 
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which they measure, .as is the case in 
spherical trigonometry; it is here pro- 
posed to retain the original plane angles, 
to use the trilateral solid angle instead 
of the spherical triangle, and to call the 
science by the name of Stereogoniometry. 
~~Although it is easy to imagine how. the 
spherical appearance of the heavens would 
lead the antient astronomers to direct 
their attention to the surface, instead of 
regarding the centre of the sphere; yet 
there can be no reason why we should 
substitute arcs for angles in one instance, 
and not in another. In a wide extended 
plain the distant objects seem to be 
situated in the circumference of a circle; 
yet this optical illusion has never been 
considered by mathematicians a sufficient 
cause for using the arcs instead of the 
angles subtended by them: if therefore 
the circular appearance of objects situ- 
ated in the same plane be not a sufficient 
reason for substituting the arc for the 
angle; why should their spherical ap- 


pearance in different planes prompt us. 


to do so.—The comparison of the celes- 
tial objects by their angular distances, 
seems to be extremely natural, and is, 
perhaps, preferable to that of referring 
those angular distances to imaginary 
ares. To suppose a ray issuing from 
your eye to the zenith, another to the 
elevated pole, and a third to a celestial 
ebject, and to consider two of these rays 
to be stationary, while the other is in mo- 
tion, affords an easy and simple method 
of computing the heavenly plenomena. 
—In geographical cases, this plan of 
adupting the trilateral solid angle for the 
spherical triangle, is not without its ad- 
vantages. For whether the earth be 
esteemed spherical, or spteroidical, the 
latitudes of places are still situated in 
meridional planes, and their differences 
of longitudes are, in both cases, measured 
by the inclinations of those planes to 
each other. When the earth is regarded 
as.a sphere, the angle made at the centre 
by rays proceeding to two places on its 
surface, is subtended by a circuiar arc, 
which exactly measures their distance ; 
but when it is supposed to be a spheroid, 
it will be subtended by an eliptical arc, 
which may be correctly determined by 
the nature of the spheroid and its com- 
mon intersections with the sides of the 
trilateral solid angle, formed by rays 
preceeding from the earth's centre to 
those places, and to their adjacent, or 
elevated pole——The plane triangle and 
trilateral solid angle have a kind of an 
affinity to each other; the latter rising 
one dimension higher in its several parts 
than the former. A plane triangle is 
formed by the intersections of 
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three lines, such parts of these lines as 
are intercepted by their common se¢- 
tions, determine its sides, while their 
several inclinations form its angles. In 
a similar manner a trilateral solid angle 
is constructed, by the mutual intersec- 
tions of three planes, such parts of these 
planes as are intercepted by their com- 
mon sections, determine its sides, while 
their several inclinations may, with equal 
propriety, be esteemed its angles.—In 
spherical trigonemetry, two or three pro- 
portions are first proved, which are after- 
wards conducted from triangle to tri- 
angle, and converted with all the art that 
the changes in ratio can suggest ; but in 
stereogoniometry a very simple method 
is exhibited of drawing plane triangles 
in such an order, as will enable any one 
tolerably well acquainted with plane tri- 
gonometry, to derive the analogies he is 
desirous of using, without resorting to 
any prior results. In short, this substi- 
tution of the plane angle for the are sub- 
tending it, gives the learner an insight 
to every step he takes, furnishes him 
with the power of deducing his analogies 
on a plane, presents him with an easy 
method of drawing plane triangles to 
answer all his purposes, and does not 
coufuse him with the difficult compre- 
hension of the definition of a spherical 
angle —To the science of stereogonio- 
metry is added its application to astro- 
nemy and to dialing; and in order that 
the whole might appear complete, the 
flu.ions of the several parts of trilateral 
solid angles are inserted.—The second 
design, which was that of communicating 
to the nautical world some additions to 
the art of navigation, has been in some 
measure curtailed, in consequence of the 
attention paid to te former, and the 
little opportunity afforded to naval offi- 
cers of doing any thing of this nature 
during the present threatening attitude 
of our enemies. It consists of leeway 
and magnetic sailings. The author is 
persuaded that the former of these two 
will tend much to the improvement of 
navigation, after it has been brought in- 
to use: but what is here written on the 
subject must be considered only in the 
light of theory, to be brought to perfec- 
tion by practice, The latter, which is 
magnetic sailing, is not only an abbre- 
viation of the work of dead reckoning, 
but also a more correct method of ac- 
counting for the variation of the com- 
pass, than the usual plan practised by 


seamen.” 
> 





Osman’s Lines are too pointed. 
A.rrep’s “ Translation of a Greek 
Ode” is ill-timed. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


From avery rare Volume of ola Poetry. 
E Fountaines smoake, and yet no 
flames they shewe ; [by day ; 
Starres shine all night though undeserned 
And Trees does spring, yet are not seene 
to growe ; {seeme to stay: 
And Shadowes moove, although they 
In Wiater’s woe 1s buried Summez:’s blissc, 
And Love loves most when Love most se- 

cret is. 


The stillest streames descries the greatest 


deepe ; ‘ 
The clearest skie is subject to a shower; 
Conceit’s must sweete when as it seemes 


to ; . 

And fairest dayes doe in the morning 
The silent groves sweete nymphs they 
caunot misse, [secret is. 

For Love loves most where Love most 


The rarest jewels hidden virtue yeeld 
The a nag of traffique is a secret 
gaia (field, 
The yeere am old doth shew a barren 
And plants seeme dead, and yet they 
spring again, 
Cupid is blind ; the reason why, is this, 
Love loveth most when Love most se- 
cret is. 





THE JUDGEMENT OF DESIRE. 

By the Earl of Oxronv. (From an old 
MS. compared with. The Paradise of 
Dayntie Deuises, 4/0. 1576.) 

TH E liuely larke stretch’t forthe her wyng 

The messenger of mornyng bright: 

And with her cherefull voyce dyd syng 
The daie’s approche, dischargyng 

night : 

When that Aurora blushyug redd, 

Discride the gilt of Thetis bedd. 


I went abroad to take the aire, 

Aad in the meadds | mett a knight, 
Clad im carnation colour faire ; 

I did salute the youthfull wight: 
Of him I did his name enquire, 
He sigh’d, and saied it was Drsing. _ 


Desire I did desire to staie, 
Awhile with him I craued talke. 
The courteous wight said me no naie, 
But hande in bande with me did walke. 
Then of Desire I ask’te againe 
What thing did please, and what did pain, 


He smil’d, and thus he answered than ; 
Desiaze can have no greater paine, 
Then for to see an other man 
The thyng desired te obtaine. 
Nor greater oye can be then this, 
That to inioye that others msse. 
Finij—quoth Karle of Oxeyroaps. 





THE VIOLET; from “ A few Verses, 
English and Latin.” 
[HE lengthen’d sand, the desert tract 
of life [old age, 
Which bears no landmark but a drear 
No waters but the troubled streain of life, 
To cheer us on our weary pilgrimage, 
And passion’s fev’rish cale \ture assuage : 
Ah! who can look on this, aud bless the 
day [engage ! 
Which bade him in these epuined abe 
No, rather let him early steal away, 
And stop his course ere yet he fails Mis- 
fortune’s prey! 
And yet there are some thinly scatrer’d 
flow (aw: 
Which bud and blossom in this taiated 
Nurs'd by the milder gales and. softer 
show’rs, [there, 
The Violet rears her maiden honours 
Far from the haunts to which rude steps 


repair. 

Sweet flow’r! I love thy modest secrecy, 
And ever in my garland ‘hee will bear; 
Still unregarded by the idter lie, [eye! 
But still thy charms reveal to one adoring 


Oh! let me find thy rich and purfied 
flower [ter’d vale ; 
There where thou liest, in some seques- 
And I will shield thee from the wintry hour,. 
And bear thee tomy garden’s quiet pale, 
And hide thy buds where wo rude storms 
assail ; [thee twine ; 
Then round the moss-grown stone P’ bid 
Teach thee, at night-fall clos’d, the — 
to hail, [ey 
And watch thy silent growth with careful 
Oh ! come to me, sweet flow’r, and let me 
call thee mine. 





TO HOPE. 
H! visionary flatc rer! why delude 
My swelling fancy with thine airy 
dream, [obtrude, 
Which on my soul thy dazziing forms 
Incunstant as the meteor’s ficeting gleam ?* 


Fair are thy phantoms as the chanzeful 

hoes, [brow ; 

That lend their charms to beav'ns aérial 
Yet, ah! as transient are the lively views, . 

_ And short-liv’d rapture yiclis oe 

woe. 

Tir’d of thy treacherous lures, my rescucd 

soul [sphere ot time, 
Mounts with strong faith beyond the ° 

And seeks the eternal shore, where piea- 

sures roll, (pr ne. 

And bliss shall flourish in immortal 

Daughter of magic wiles, a jong farewell, 
On yonder starry plains er. - 
* Upon. 
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Upon reading Lord Byron's Reflections on 
the Butile of Talavera, in ** Childe Ha- 
rok!” 

AND lives there then so cold a heart, 

So lost to honour’s generous glow, 

Thus ‘0 a-sume the scoffer’s part, 

An‘ tear (he wreath from Valour’s brow ? 


Pretend to feel tberia’s fate, 
Her nobie galiaut sons deplore, 
Who d e to save an mjur’d state; 
Then sav they smk io rise no more! 


That Albion’s sons, who bravely fall, 
Supporting all sha’ ’s dear on earth, 
Sink like thr base per fidious Gaul, 
Unknown their acts, unprais’d their 
worth ! 


No. Byron, no! still Britain dwells 
On sons s» low’d, so justiy dear; 
A grateful Sation ioudly tells 
Theis deeds, aod mourns around their 
bier 
And long sha'! British matrons weep, 
An? Brush virgins loug deplore, 
Those who vow freed from sorvow sleep, 
Sal present, tho’ beheld no more. 
A. H. 


em 


To Mas. West, 
On receiving a Copy of her New Work, 
“ The Loyalists.” 
yi flattering gift from Virtue's hand, 
Wh joy ane pride I greet: 
Th: Ley.’ts in B:-tain’s iand 
Musi tinu a sate retreat, 


Yes! tho’ deluded men may rise, 
Ad factions men betray ; 
Stili there remam the good and wise, 
To prove their Couniry’s stay. 
And in St. Stephen’s—blood-stain’d spot— 
Her senators once more 
Mect, and, all party feuds forgot, 
Virine and Worth deplore. 


** Jn learning as iv arms renown’d,” 
Britannia stands alone ; 

And boas's, by fav’ring mercy crown’d, 
Her Altar aod her Throne. 


*And though our dark’ning clouds may 
shade 
Retigion’s glorious light; 
Her radiant beams shall yet pervade 
The Heathen's gloomy night. 
WMay’stthon, in Christian armour bold, 
Pursue thy great, thy noble aim,— 
To guide the young, inspire the cold, 
Thy bright torch fir’d by Virtue’s flame, 


Thy Works, on sure foundations laid, 
Their guid refimd, their silver pure, 
Shall stand, all earthly things decay’d; 
And the last day’s dread fires endure. 
A. H. 





* Loyalists, vol. I. p. 312. 








ROSE GILBERT, 
The Benighied Givsey-Gins. 
A Ballad, founded on a real Event. 


rTP was night, and the Farmer his fire- 

sile near {old : 

O’er a pipe quaff'd his ale, stout and 

The hinds were in bed, when a voice 

struck his ear, [the pray’r, 

—‘* Let me in, I beseech ye !”’ just so ran 
* Let me in! I am dywwg with cokd !” 


To the servant the Farmer cried, * Swe, 
move thy feet, [storm ; 
And admit the poor wretch from the 
For our chimney will not lose a jot of its 
heat, [find a seat, 
Although the night-wand’rer may there 
And beside the wood-embers grow 
warm,” 


At that instant a Grpsey-cirz, humble ia 
pace, 
Bent before him his pity to crave: 
He, starting, exciaim’d, “ Wicked fiend! 
quit this place — [:ey-race! 
A parent’s curse lighton the whole Gip- 
They have bowd me almost to the 
grave!” 





* Your mercy, good sir! As our tribe 

journey'd siow, [stray : 

To yon Church-yard I venter’d to 

It seem’d like the spot where my mother 

lies low, [snow, 

When suddenly came on a thick fall of 
And | know not one step of my way.” 


“ This is craft,” cried the Farmer, “ if 
I judge aright : {near? 
I suspect thy curs’d gang may be 
Thou wouldst open the door to the ruf- 
fians of night ; (delight, 
Thine eyes o’er the plunder now rove with 
And on me with sly treachery leer!” 


With a shriek, on the floor the young Gip- 
sey-ciet feli. [uprear ! 
“ Help!” cried Susan, “ your Child to 
“ Your long-stolen Child! she remembers 
you well, [which swell 
And the terrors and joys in her bosom } 
Are too mighty for Nature to bear !” 
Sloane-street, May 8. Ww. P. 





Esvutuirions or 4 Moment, 
Unsuccessfully addressed to an August 


Personage. 
E hush’d each sigh! be calm each ri- 
sing fear! {ear 


Can Sorrow’s plaint invade the Regent’s 
Unnotic’d ? —ask in vain redress, 
One grac’d with Heaven's first attribute — 


to bless ? 
Impossible !— And see the proof draws 
niga! [eye! 


See mercy beam from Royal George’s 
See moving pity felt for woes unknown ! 
For cares that never can approach a 
Throne ! 
While 

















While ready aid, by him commanded, flies 
Tocheer the mourner, bidthe drooper rise! 
Are not these gems that blaze resplendent 
ar [star ? 
Bright mental _geins that dim the morning 
More brilliant, rich, than all Peru can 
boast, 
Golconda purchase, or in Ocean lost ? 
Oh yes ! —and these, emitting rays divine, 
Exalted Prince ! thy future Crown outshine. 


A Ramble during Three Days’ Stay at 
Buxton, in October 1811. 
ye Nymphs and ye Naids of my song, 
Who visit the soft thermal spring, 
With whom I so late join’d the throng, 
Assist me in what | now sing. 
This Derbyshire vale so well known, 
Where Palsy and Gout oft repair, 
To shake off the evils of town, 
Or meet the sweet smiles of the fair. 
An edifice, every man sown, 
Of circular form half complete, 
A neighbouring Duke of renown 
Has built for a peaceful retreat ; 
Whose lofty and grand culonnade 
Affords to the healthy and strong 
A gliding, oblique, promenade, 
Which aids my dull fancy along; 
Here mountams and valleys bespeak 
The beauties which Nature below 
Pervade the deep caverns of Peak, 
And stalactites constantly grow: 
“ What beauties doth Nature disclose,” 
Within the grand cavern of Poole, 
Excel far the grandeur of those 
All art can effect by its rule. 
As you range up the mountain above, 
Observe how the cottagers fare ; 
Where Phoebe and Betsey * both love 
Each other, their oat-cake, and air. 
With faultering steps we atia.n’d 
The summit of this winding cop ; 
To view a deep cavern that’s fam’d 
And cover’d with petrified top. 
The neighbouring hill of Axe-edge, 
Which hides from the wandering eye 
All others, and forms a firm hedge, 
To Dane, Dove, to Goit, and to Wye f. 
At Dove-dale, the tide-flowing well 
Presents to the traveller’s view, 
How the hills and the valleys rebel, 
When their tops are o’erloaded with dew, 





*.Two children, woo were baking an 
eat-cake for their dinner, in the cottage 
of the woman who conducted us. 

+ The names of the four rivers which 
rise out of the mountain. 

t This alludes to a theory advanced by 
the late Dr. Walker, Professor of Natural 
History iuthe College of Edinburgh, where 
he supposed the hills to act as so many 
reservoirs, the highest attracting the 


water of the clouds, and the lower con- 
veying it in succession into the valleys ; 
and, for want of a better, may be appli- 
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Mam Tor, and the Hole of the Peak, 
Are objects of Nature conveised; 

And Speedwel!’s deep cave, where wev se-k 
For lead, bas the miners repulsea 
Liverpool, May 20, 

Lines tN Memory oF 

THE LATE Marcuioness or RuCKINCHAM. 

Wwuat Means ihe suddea wear ww ev'ry 

eye, 

In every breast the sympathetic s gh? 

Tis Buckincuam’s fair spwit quis the 

earth, [woth 

And gives to kindred skies her sant ike 


vr. J. 


Heav’n’s chu.cest mode}, sent to realins 
below, 
Fair Virtue in its loveliest form to shew ; 
To teach the age, by her bright paitera ted, 
The paths of traca and piety to tread, 


Yes, she is gone: soft pity now no more 
Leads her kina footsteps to ‘he coliage door, 
With bounteous aid to southe the piamtive 

moan, 
Or share the griefs of others, as her own, 
Now Heav’n demands her, and each wor- 
thy deed [m ed. 
Receives, in happier realms, its well-carn’d 


Her native goodne s, in Life’s early day, 
Shone with the genial charms of blooming 


May, 
Which, icading the soft Zephyrs in its train, 
Repairs the waste of Winter’s angry reign: 
Anxious for human kind, in virtue boid, 
No sense of rank, no empty pride con- 
tro'Pd [sway 
Her watchful soul, nor could gay Fashiou’s 
Draw her from works of charity away : 
All were her friends: at suffering Virtue’s 
call [to all ; 
She streich’d by turns her bounteous hand 
The injur’d exiles of a foreign state, 
Bereft of friends, weve welcom’d to her 
gate ; 
That generous heart was ever wont to find 
Itself concerm’d in all that touch’d man- 
kind. 


Still let me view her in the pleasing hour 
Of private life, apart from pomp and 


power, 
Where the unfetter’d soul shines most en- 
dear’d, [pear'd, 


There with that truest greatness she ap- 
Which thinks not of appearing, kindly lost 
In the soft graces of the friendly bost. 


_ Thy scenes, O Stowe, though countless 
beauties boast, : 
Yet now thy brightest ornament is lost ; 
No ltosger through your flower-enamel’d 
ground, [round, 
Musing on virtuous plans, she takes ber 





cable to the ebbing and flowing Well ; for 
it ebbs and flows every half hour in dry, 
and every quarter ef an hour in wet wea- 
ther. 


And 
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green, [scene : 
Adding .resh charms to that Arcadian 


Her p.ncil now no more displays its 
powers, 
Once «ont todecorate your splendid bowers 
With wo.ks of genius and of taste re- 
on’d, 
Embiems of native ciegance of mind. 
V. ith looks angelic, on che bed of death, 
And .mi'es, she y.cided up ber parting 
vreath 5 
Hex conscious virtue, whilst in death’s con- 
woul, 
Express’d the sacred triumph of her soul : 
Loug may her memory live, whose worth 
subuime 
Eclips’d the great and noble of her time ! 


Ye haughtychveftains, o’er a wasted earth 


Who scauwer famime, pestilence, and 
dearth, 

Dare not with names like her’s to seek a 
place [grace. 


Where every virtue reign’d, and every 
Buckingham, April 10. 





Britannia plorat, Hege :n Morbo laborante, 


el &dpe levatur. 


bad Nexe est gemendum, nunc mea 
lachrymis 
Riganda tellus, nunc quoque Numini 
Non usitata consecrari 
Tempus adest pietate luctum. 


Turbaia nuper tristitia ingemo 
Meniem: an severis acta furoribus 
Errare Nepiuni per undas 
Cogar, inops rations, exsul ? 
Ah! quis Britanous, quis videat pium 
Georgi tenorem flentis Ameliam, 
A fates raptatam sever) 
InteritGs, parner tabernas 


Qui pulsat at 4 compede pauperum 
Reg: mque .urres? talia censeam 
Nor icta crudeli dolore 
Auspicium miserata Georgi ? 
Jam nec juvencs prata perambulat, 
Nec g.cx opimus, quem bona faustitas 
Ceresque ridebant, frequenti 
Rurts honcrum opulenta cornu, 


Fortuna pennas jam celeres quatit 
Vexare prolem, von bona, patriz : 
Auraingue transmucat secundam, 
Nunc mihi nunc al.is benigna.” 
Cui Spes sereno ‘alia protulit 
Formose veltu: “ Ne neva patria 
Reddam Britanrorumque proli 
Lumina? non melius micabit 


Serenior: sol racsans face > 
Orci satelles pellitur, et um 
Matura Keciorem barathri 

Diffugiet Stygi: potesias > 
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And tends the plants, and trims the foliage 


Per quem Britannum nomen, et An- 
slice 
Crevere vires, famaque, et imperi 
Adaucta majest»s secundo 
Leniter auspicio triumphi. 
Custode rerum denique Georgio 
Bellum quiescet, pro enus et tua 
Stridente Gallorum ligabit 
Compee progenies tyraanum.” 
March 20, 1811. M. M. 





On a Young Lady who was drowned in 
the Sea, 
FEHEU! quicquid crat formosi, quicquid 
honesti, 
Jam rapt immundis Pontus avarus 
aquis ! [amnem ; 
Vidimus— abripitur, ceu flos abjectus in 
Kt nobis tantam vita dolorque manet. 
Nec calet Oceanus vultum pectusque per- 
errans, 
Sed lambit gelidas, frigidus ipse, genas. 
Siccine ceelestes Dea nostra :eliquerit 
auras ? 
Ergone sic nobis abripienda Venus ? 
Fallimur ; — adstemus, pauldmque more- 
mur ad oras ; 
Nativum petiit, mox reditura, fretum. 





AURI POTENTIA. 
VERBA Jovis nequeunt Danaen mellite 
movere ; 
Nil curat blandum casta puella Deum : 
Contemptus summi regalia clara tonantis 
Induit, et rursus limina nota subit. 
Nil prodest splendor, nil omnipotentia, 
cuncta 
Qui regit, ambitz virginis ira quatit. 
In gremium optatun dilabitur aureus 
imbris 
Jupiter, amplexus victaque virgo petit, 
IN DAMOCLEM. 
AMBITIONE tumens Damocles sua si- 
dera culpat, 
Dum pendens epulas tangere sica vetat. 
Ter foelix Damocies dominantia numina 
laudet, 
Quod non p:ecipitant mortis adivet iter, 
Quot glade percunt? plares gula mittit 
ad orcum: 
Parvum formidans hic graviora fugit. 





IN DANAEN. 
UMMUS vel regnat : nec Mavors sxvit 
adempto, . 
Nec pacem decorat regia pompa toge. 
Quid non cogit amos nummi? castella 
recludit, [patent. 


Hoc, frugum genetrix, intima vestra 

Tu, Pater ommipotens, Danaen dum Ju- 
piter ambis 

Frustra, te aurato numine victa -. .* 






































HISTORICA 


Proceepincs tn THe Sixre Session or Tae Fovatu PartiaMest 

or THE Unrreo Kincpom or Great Barrain asp Ige.ann. 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire, who, he 
said, enjoyed a sinecure in Ireland of 


House or Commons, April 7. 

A Petition was presented from the Ship- 
builders of the Port of London, against 
the encouraging the building of ships im 
the East Indies. 

A Petition from the East India Com- 
pany, praying the renewa! of their Charter 
for 20 years, was likewise presented by Mr. 
Mills; on which occasion Gen. Gascoigne 
complained of giving the Port of London 
an exc'usive right of importation, as a 
violation of the articies of Union with Ire- 
land, and the maritime rghts of the prin- 
cipal Sea-ports throughout the Empire ; 
and Mr, Perceval, in reply to Lord A. Ha- 
milion, denied that he had, in his corre- 
spondence with the Court of Directors, 
pledged himself to any points which might 
fetter or re-train the deliberations of that 
House on the subject. 





April 8. 

In a Committee on the Irish Spirits Act, 
Mr. W. Pole submitted two resolutions ; 
one suspending, for a limited time, the 
exportation of Irish Spirits, the other im- 
posing au additional duty of 2s. 6d. on 
Spirits distilled from grain in Ireland, 
making the whole duty 5s. 10d. per gallon, 

Mv. Grattan and Sir J. Newport approved 
the latter resolution, as it would raise the 
price of spirits, and put it more eut of the 
reach of the poor. Agreed to. 





April 9. 

The Sea-Water Baths Bill, was on the 
second reading, opposed by Adm. Harvey 
and. Lord Henmker, and supported by 
Messrs. P. Moore, Hume, and Curwen; but 
thrown out on a division, by 29 to'17. 

A conversation then took place regarding 
the exportation of rice to France. Messrs. 
Whitbread and Lyttelton thought that, from 
the late deficient crop, the appearance of 
scareity was so alarming, that the sailing 
of vessels from the river with that article 
of food under licence should be stopped. 

Mr. Perceval replied, that many li- 

cences had been granted which compre- 
bended rice. Since commuuications on 
the subject had been made to the Board 
of Trade, the article of rice had been 
uniformly excepted. To prevent the ex- 
portation of any cargo shipped under a 
licence previously granted, was matter of 
-serious consideration, as it might prevent 
the importation of the article, particularly 
from America. He thought an Act of 
Parliament would be required for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Creevey obtained papers, on which 
be proposed to found a motion respecting 
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11,000/. per annum, besides 5000/7. as Pre- 
sident the Board of Controul, and a 
pension of |500/, from the India Company, 
which, Mr. Perceval said, he had for the- 
present declined. 


House or Lorgps, April 10. 

In a Committee on the Reversion Bill, 
a short discussion took place; Earl Gros- 
venor moved, that the duration of the Bill 
be extended to 1840, instead of 1814. 

Earl of Lauderdale would support this 
amendment, though he conceived, were 
the object of the Bill attained, the bur- 
thens of the people would not be mate 
tially lightened, the amount of the Re- 
versions not exceeding 35,0002. per annum. 
He thought the influence of the Crown in 
Parliament had diminished ; but believed 
it to have increased in the country, through 
the great increase of the Army, Navy, &c. 

Earl Grey advocated the Bili, on the 
ground that it shewed a disposition to set 
about reform; three reversionary places 
produced to their possessors 60,0004 per 
annum, He was convinced that the in- 
fluence of the Crown had greatly increased, 

Earl of Liverpool spoke in favour of the 
Bill, as its object was suspension, not 
abolition. 

The Earl of Morton, Lord Holland, and 
the Earl of Darnley, made a few remarks, 
after which the amendment was negatived, 





Iu the Commons, the same day, a con- 
versation touk place between Mr. Curwen 
and Mr. Perceval, on the present high 
price of grain. The former said, that he 
had, in October last, apprised Ministers 
that there was a deficient crop, and urged 
that early measures should be taken to 
guard against the inconvenience that 
might arise, and proposing that bread 
should be made only of one and an infe- 
rior quality, mixing the bran with the 
flour of wheat. The latter replied, that 
the Hon. Gentleman and his friends had, 
by their opposition, defeated the only ef- 
fectual measure, that of allowing the dis- 
tillers, when grain should have arisen to 
a Certain price, to employ sugar iu the 
production of spirits. Legislative intérfe- 
rence, he thought, would be iveffectual to 
lower the price of human food, when a 
scarcity was known to exist. 

Messrs. Pole and Perceval, in reply to 
Sir J. Newport, said, that the Income 
Tax would not, in future, be deducted 
from the pay of Irish Militia Officers in 
this country. 





April 
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rid 13. 

Mr. JVharton, in a Committee of Sup- 
ply, moved that 554,441/. be granted for 
the Barrack Department, for 1812. 

Messrs. Freemantle and Huskisson ob- 
jected to this lavish expence; and ob- 
served, that 148,000/. was required for 
building barracks for one regiment of 
Life-guards. 

Mr. Parnell also observed, that among 
the items was 25,000/. for the Commis- 
sioners for auditing Gen. Delancy’s ac- 
counts for five years. 

Messrs. Wharton and Perceval observed, 
that Government had been ejected from 
the barracks in King-street; and that new 
barracks were indispensable, to prevent 
the separation of the men from their 
horses and accoutrements, which might in 
the event of disturbances be attended with 
danger. 

Mr. Whitbread thought the practice un- 
constitutional, of separating the soldier 
from the citizen; and attributed the dis- 
tress now spreading over the country to 
the rash and preposterous measures of the 
Right Hon. Gent. (Mr. Perceval), who 
Was anxious to stifle the cries of hunger 
by the point of the bayonet. He thought 
the present system of policy would termi- 
mate in our being obliged to purchase 
— by submission to France. He 

artily wished the French prisoners were 
out of the country, since, under pretence 
of watching them, so many abuses had 
been engendered at Bristol, and an enor- 
mous annual expence was incurred. 

Mr. Perceval animadverted with severity 
on the Hon. Gent.’s speech, which, in- 
stead of assuaging the sufferings, and 
tranquillising the minds of the people, 
was intended to impress on them the be- 
lief that their distresses arose, not from 
the measures of the Enemy, not from the 
wrathful visitations of Providence, but 
from the conduct of the Government at 
home. 

Mr, Whitbread complained with much 
warmth of the Hon. Gent. having grossly 
misrepresented his sentimeuts; and was 
proceeding to remark on the effects which 
might result from an “* Adventurer from 
the bar” having his misrepresentations ap- 

uded; when he was called to order by 
Mr. Yorke, and apologised. 

Mr. Siephen read a paper, signed “A 
Staffordshire Potter,’ attributing all the 
sufferings of the people to the Orders in 
Council. 

Messrs. Ponsonby, Rose, Baring, and 
Calcraft, shortly spoke; after which the 
grant was carried by 88 to 40. 





House or Lorps, April 14. 
Earl Grey moved for the number of 
forged notes refused payment each year, 
epntending that without this was acceded 
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to, his former motion would be incomplete. 

The Ear! of Liverpool stated the amount 
at 10,000/. each year; but knew not whe- 
ther they were 1/. 52 or for higher sums. 

Earl of Lauderdale remarked, that the 
Bank had ceased to indemnify the holders 
of forged notes; and Eari Slanhope as- 
serted, that the forgeries of Bank Notes 
might be prevented in this country, but 
the greatest difficulty was in guarding 
against foreign forgeries. The motion 
was negatived by 27 to 12. 

In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
W. Wynne, after some remarks on the 
appointment of Colonel M‘Mahon, which 
he observed was quite unprecedented in 
our annals, moved fow a copy of any in- 
strument by which tbe appointment was 
made, &c, 

Mr. Elliot remarked, that there was no 
analogy between the appointments of Col. 
Taylor and Col. M‘Mahon; the former 
having been rendered necessary by the 
age and infirmities, and particularly de- 
privation of sight of his Majesty. 

Mr. Perceval commented on the cheer- 
ing which an Hon, Gent. had experienced, 
when he bad insinuated that those who 
had the most frequent opportunities of 
personal intimacy with the Sovereign 
should, on that account merely, be placed 
in the highest situations in the State. The 
doctrine he thought unconstitutional, and 
breathing the spirit of aristocratical con- 
federacy. ‘The appointment of Colonel 
M‘Mahon was not an office of responsibi- 
lity, but merely an accommodation for 
the purpose of relieving the bodily and 
manua! labour of the Prince Regent, 
which, from the prodigious influx of 
publie business, was now become so 
great, that no one man could under- 
take it without such assistance. The 
number of public acts which necessarily 
required the Royal attention, the multi- 
‘plicity of cases and appointments which 
were laid before the Regent for signature, 
all required to be arranged and placed in 
order, with an intimation which of them 
it would be desirable to dispatch in prefer- 
ence to others. All these must be done ; 
and the very arrangement of the mass of 
communications submitted to the Royal 
attention, was in itself a labour which re- 
quired the employment of a Secretary. 

Messrs. Calcrafi, Ryder, Marryait, C, 
Adams, Wilberforce, and Fuller, spoke 
against the motion; and Messrs, Widg- 
bread, Tierney, Lambe, and Lord Folkes- 
tone, in its suppert. 

On a division, it was lost by 176 te 100, 





April 15. 

In consequence of the motion of Sir J. 
Newport, an instruction was given to the 
Committee of Public Expenditure,’ to im- 

que 
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quire into the balances due to the publick The Hon. Baronet’s motion for ‘the 
in consequence of certain defalcatious. number of Clerks, &c. was then rejected, 
On this occasion it was stated that Mr. by 56 to 15. 
Chinnery’s defaication exceeded 80,0007. ; Mr. Herbert subsequently made a mo- 
and that his bail had received legal advice tion, declaring the frauds in the Licence 
that they were exonerated, Mr. Chinnery’s Trade, which was negatived without @ 
superiors not having used due diligence division. 
on the first suspicion of the defalcation. ‘ 
The Hon. Mr. Bennett moved, in an April 11. 
appropriate speech, for a return of the Petitions from Sheffield, Leeds, Man- 
number of corporal punishments inflicted, chester, Exeter, Halifax, Nottingham, 
in the Army and in the Local Militia, for Bristol, Hull, and Berwick, were pre- 
the last seven years. sented by Mr. Whitbread, praying for the 
Sir F. Burdett, Sir S. Romilly, and repeal of every political disability on ac- 
Mr. Brougham, supported the motion in count of religious persuasion. 
speeches distinguished by eloquence and On two Petitions being presented from 





feeling. Yorkshire against the Orders in Council, 
Mr. Wilberforce deprecated a change Mr. Brougham observed, that, in Man- 
during any period of war. chester alone, the poor who received re- 


Messrs. Manners Sutton and Perceval lief from the parishes amounted to 25,000 
spoke against the motion. The latter persons, one-fourth of the population. 
Geotleman, in reply to Sir S. Romilly, Messrs. Perceval and Rose replied. 
said, that if we were to be called a flogged The third reading of the Princesses An- 
nation because we had a Local Militia, nuity Bill was opposed by Messrs. Tier- 
Great Britain might as well be called a ney, W. Smith, and Whiibread; the latter 
flogged nation because all were subject Gentleman inquired, why some provision 
to the penal laws. The motion was ulti- was not made for the Princess of Wales, 








matcly rejected by 49 to 17. and why she had no public appointment ? 
Mr. Perceval shortly replied; after 
House or Lorps, April 16. which all the clauses were agreed to. 
Earl Stanhope, after stating the manner 
in which lauds are let in Ireland, and ani- House or Lorps, April 20. 
madverting on the exactions of the middle- The Royal Ascent was notified, by com- 


men, brought in a Bill to prevent them mission, to the Earl of Wellingion’s An- 
from distraming for rent until the original nuity, Local Militia, Jamaica and St. 
landlord should be duly paid. Domingo Intercourse, Honduras Wood, 
Lords Redesdale and Clancarty admitted Irish Militia Amendment, Lords* Act 
the necessity of some legislative measure, Amendment, Irish Militia Pamilies, Irish 
though they had doubts of the efficacy of Soldiers’ Families, the Pilots, the Pilchard, 
the present. Chancery Clerks, Irish Spirits Warehous- 
Lord Hollznd gave his support to the ing, Wanderers, Reversion, Thames and 
Bill, and said that the practice of sub- Isis Navigation, Port of Dublin, with se- 
letting, and the extortions of the middle- vera! loca! and private Bills, in all 49. 
men, not a little contributed to the dis- 
turbed state of Ireland. In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
The: Lord Chancellor thought that the Fillivtt presented a Petition from the Eng- 
Bill should be read the first time, when, lish Roman Catholicks, and, in a neat 
without any infringement of property, speech, stated that they laboured under 
some measure beveficial for Ireland might greater disabilities than their Irish bre- 
be devised. The Bill was then read the then, being ineligible to vote for Members 
first time. of Parliament, shut out of all Corporations, 
incapable to take degrees in our Univer- 
In the Commons, the same day, Sir sities, and not allowed to act as Magis- 
F. Burdett stated that many of the Clerks trates ; in short, exctuded from all offices 
in the Navy Office had been from 20 to both civil and military, so that they can- 
50 years in’ their respective situations not hold even commissions in the Army 
without any increase of emolument; that or Navy. 
many of them had purchased their situa- Mr. M. Fitzgerald presented a Petition 
tiongeof Lord Barbam when he was Comp- from the Protestants of Ireland, in favour 
troller of the Navy, and were peculiarly of Catholic Emancipation. 
injured by some late regulations, which The Report of the Guid Coin Bill wag 
had dim‘nished their emoluments. brought op; and a clause proposed by Lord 
Mr. Yorke, without admitting that Lord A. Hamilton, for confining the dividend of 
Barham had acted as represented, said profits to proprietors of the Bank of Eng- 
that the Navy Clerks had no greater land to 10/. per cent. in order to give them 
ground of complaint than those mother an interest in the recommencement of 
public offices. ; payrcuts in specie, was negatived without 
a dis 
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a division ; after which Mr. Perceval sub- 
mitted an amendent, which was carried, 
depriving the landlord of the right of eject- 
ment, after a tender of Bank-notes from 
the tenant in payment of his rent. 


House or Lorps, April 21. 

Lord Donoughmore, in a long, eloquent, 
and manly speech, during which he made 
frequent allusions to the opinions formerly 
entertained by the Prince Regent in fa- 
vour of the Catholic Emancipation, and 
censured the secret influence ay had 
disgraced by its intolerance “the new 
era,” pate Ih by moving the appoint- 
meut of a Committee, to take into consi- 
deration the propriety of repealing the 
restriction laws still in force against his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholick subjects. 

The Duke of Sussex, in a very impres- 
sive speech (which we shall elsewhere no- 
tice), supported the motion; and was fol- 
lowed by the Marquis of Welles/ey, who 
with great energy exhorted the House to 
consider, whether the Protestant Esta- 
blishment was best supported by civil pe- 
nalties, or by charity, peace, harmony, 
the principles of the Revolution, the cha- 
racter of Liberty, and the general safety 
of this great State. 

The Earl of Moira, Lords Grenzille, 
Byron, Holland, and the Marquis of 
Downshire, also spoke in favour of the 
motion; which was opposed by Lords Li- 
verpool, Redesdale, Eldon, and Selkirk. 

At six in the morning the House divided 
on the motion: contents 67, proxies 35 ; 
102: non-contents 103, proxies 71; 174. 
Majority sgainst the motion 72. 





In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
M. Fitzgerald, after adverting to the 
scarcity of grain in Ireland, which had 
been denied by an Hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. Pole), but was indisputably proved by 
the present high price, moved an Address 
to stop the distillation from that article. 

Mr. W- Pole said, that he had on a for- 
mer occasion acknowledged a considerable 
degree of scarcity in some parts, but 
great abundance in others ; he was now 
convinced that such was the pressure 
throughout, that some legislative measare 
was nevessary. He should, therefore, in- 
stead of stopping the distilleries instantly 
by proclamation, allow them to go on till 
the 4th of May, and graat them 14 days 

_.afterwards to work ‘off the wort and wash. 
He then moved, as an amendment, that 
a Bill be introduced for prohibiting the 
distillation of Spirits from grain; which, 
after a few words from Mr. Ponsonby 
against allowing the distillers se much 
time, was carried unanimously, 

April 22, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in re- 

ply to Mr. Brougham, who expressed a 


wish to have the opinion of Lord Welles- 
ley how the popuiation of India would be 
affected by the renewal of the East India 
Company’s charter, said it would be be- 
fore the House in various printed docu- 
ments. He still expected to get the sub- 
ject through the House im the present Ses- 
sion ; but, if serious obstacles should arise, 
either before or after he had proposed his 
Resolutions, he should state them to the 
House, and notice that his intention was 
changed. 





April 23. 

Mr. Grattan concluded an animated and 
glowing speech, by meving the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, to consider the 
claims of the Catholicks of Ireland. 

Dr. Duigenan spoke at some length 
against the motion; Sir J. C. Hippisiey in 
its favour. 

Mr. W. Bankes thought concession preg- 
nant with danger to the Protestant Esta- 
blishment; and that it was not desired by 
the people of England. He compared 
Popery to fire, which was a good servant, 
but a bad master. 

Lord Binning replied te many of the 
observations of the preceding speaker. 

Colonel Lemon said, the motion being 
simply one of inquiry, should have his 
support. 

Mr. Owen contended that the Catholic 
peasantry of Ireland had ne interest in 
the present motion; and that, were it 
conceded, their disappointment on disco- 
very of the deception might be productive 
of great danger. 

Mr. Vernon replied to most of the ar- 
guments of the preceding speakers, and 
was followed by Lord Milton. 

Mr. Marryatt also spoke in favour, and 
Messrs. C. Adams and Bernard against, the 
motiou.—The further discussion was the 
on the motion of Mr. Perceval, adjourn 
at two in the morning. 





April 24. 

The adjourned debate on the Catholic 
Claims being resumed, Sir W. Scott blamed 
the frequent agitation of this questiou, 
which he thought the people of England 
were averse from entertaining. 

Mr. Yorke noticed the menace which 
had been employed by the supporters of 
the Catholicks, that rejection of their 
claims would be fullowed by rebellion. 

Mr. Perceval, at the close of a long 
speech, said, that his opposition was 
founded upon present circumstances, not 
on religious grounds. He did not say, 
because Emancipation was not granted 
now, therefore it never would. He thought 
there were strong reasons for a contrary 
Opinion. A change was taking place in the 
Catholic mind, and he must wait to see 

where 
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where it would lead. If ever their re- 
quests were granted, it must not be with- 
out guards and securities; the power of 
the Pope must be disavowed. 

Messrs. L. Foster, Shaw, and Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, spoke against the motion; which 
was supported in a brilliant speech by 
Mr. Canning, also by Sir S. Romilly, 
Messrs. Whitbread, Herbert, W. Smith, 
and Ponsonby ; the latter Gentleman sta- 
ting that, while Chancellor of Ireland, ne 
had received the most direct and positive 
commands of an illustrious Personage (the 
Prince Regent), to communicate to the 
Catholicks that he was favourable to their 
wishes. At six o’clock the House divided, 
when the motion was rejected by a majo- 
rity of 85; the numbers being 500 to 215. 





Hovse or Lorps, April 27. 

The Earl of Liverpool, after dwelling 
upon the strength aud importance of Ba- 
dajoz, and the various sieges it had un- 
dergone, reverted to the late capture of 
that fortress, praising the skill and deci- 
sion of the Commander, and the gallantry 
of the officers and troops. The conduct 
of Gen. Picton (he observed) had inspired 
a confidence in the army, and exhibited 
an example of science and bravery, which 
had been surpassed by no other officer. 
The two attacks led by Gens. Picton and 
Walker, had succeeded by escaiade at the 
extremities of the place ; the latter attack 
was a feint at first, and the troops had got 
into the fortress by escalade, where there 
was no breach, and in the face of a strong 
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bastion. It was due to Gen. Walker to 
say that he had on this occasion sustained 
the reputation which he had acquired:on 
former occasions, particularly at the bat- 
tle of Vimiera, where he commanded the 
50th regiment, and manceuvred it in so 
superior a manner, as to defeat the ef- 
forts of a body of the Enemy, five times 
the number of that regiment; and occa- 
sioned the French Genera! who was taken, 
to desire to be introduced to’him, stating, 
that he had done what he had never seen 
before in any battle. The Noble Mover 
also spoke of the behaviour of Col. Bar~ 
nard with admiration; and noticed the 
race of young officers that were rising wn 
der the auspices and command of the dis- 
tinguished Leader of the combined armies. 
He hoped the friends and relatives of those 
who so gleriously fell, would derive con 
solation from the fame of the illustrious 
dead ; from the reflection, that they had 
performed the most eminent service to 
their country, and that if they bad fallen, 
they fell not in vain. Lord Wellington 
was praiseworthily distinguished, for not 
exposing the lives of his men to unneces- 
sary hazard; on the present occasion, 
though the loss was great, it did not ex- 
ceed the magnitude of the object attained. 
The Noble Lord concluded with moving 
the Thanks of the House to the General, 
the officers and troops, iu the usual man- 
ner; which, after a few words from Lord 
Holland in support of the motion, was 
carried unanimously. 
{ To be continued. ] 





INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


Exrraorpixany Gazetre, continued. 

Dispatch from the Earl of Wellington, 
dated Camp at Badajos, April 8. 

My Lord, It gives me great pleasure 
to inform your Lordship that our nume- 
rous wounded officers and soldiers are 
doing well.—I have great reason to be 
satisfied with the attention paid them by 
Mr. M‘Gregor, the Inspector-geveral of 
Hospitals, and the Medical Gentlemen 
under his direction; and I trust that the 
loss to the service upon this occasion will 
not eventually be great. 

Iam, &e. We uncron. 
Qficers Killed and Wounded at the siege of 
ae pr Srom the Sist of March to the 


2d af April. 

Killed.—45th foot, Lieut. White; Por- 
tuguese artillery, Capt. A. V. Barreiro. 

Wounded.— Royal artillery, Capt. Dun- 
das, lost an arm; King’s Germ. artillery, 
Lieut. Thiele, slightly; 34th foot, Lieut. 
Mastermaa, acting engineer, severely, 
pot dangeroasly ; 99d foot, Lieut. Catte- 
waugh, acting engineer, slightly ; 94th 
foot, Lié@t. Manroe, slightly ; @ist Por- 
tuguese, Rasign F. de Castro, slightly. 


From the 6th to the "ith of April, inclusive. 
Killed.—28th foot, Capt. Jobnstone, 
aide-de-camp to Maj.-gen. Bowes ; royal 
artillery, Capt. Lathum; royal engineers, 
Lieut, Lascelles and De Salabury; ist 
batt. 4th foot, Capt. Bellivgham, Lieut. 
Stavely ; 2d batt. 5th foot, Major Ridge; 
Ist batt. 7th foot, Major Singer, Capt. 
Cholwick, Lieuts. Ray, Fowler, Pike; 1st 
batt. 23d foot, Capt, Maw, Lieut. Collins ; 
3d batt. 27th foot, Capt. Jones, Lieuts. 
Levinge, Simcoe, Whyte; 2d batt. 38th 
foot, Ensign Evans; Ist batt. 40th foot, 
Lieuts, Ayling and Greenshnld ; Ist batt. 
43d foot, Lieut.-col. M‘Leod, Lieuts. Har- 
vest, Taggart; 2d batt. 44th ft. Liewts. Un- - 
thank and Argent; Ist batt, 45:h ft. Capt. 
Herrick, ‘Ensigns M‘Donald, Gollins; Ist 
batt, 48th foot, Capt. Brooke, Lieut. Chil- 
cott, Ens. Barker; Ist batt. 52d ft. Capts. 
Jones, Maddeo, Poole, Lieuts, Booth, 
Roval; Sth batt. 60th fuot, Lieut. Sterne ; 
2d batt. 83d foot, Capt. Fry; Ist batt. 
8$th foot, Capt. Lindsay, Lieuts. Mans- 
field, M‘Alpin; 94th foot, Ensign Long ;’ 
Ist batt, 95th, Major O'Hara, Capt. Dig- 
gle, Lieut, Stokes; Sd ‘batt. 95th foot, 
Lieuts. 
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Lieuts. Hovenden, Carey, Allix, Crou- 
dace ; Ist batt. 40th foot, Mr. O‘Brien, 
a volunteer, 

Wounded.—T7th foot, Lieut.-gen. Pic- 
ton, slightly, Maj.-gen. the Ion. C. Col- 
ville, severely, not dangerously; 81st 
foot, Maj.-gen. Kempt, slightly ; 1st batt. 
50th foot, Maj.-gen. Walker, severely ; 
6th foot, Maj.-gen. Bowes, severely, not 
dangerously ; 7th West India regiment of 
foot, Major the Hon. H. Pakenham, As- 
sistant Adj.-general, severely, not dange- 
rously ; Major Brooke, Permanent Adj.- 
qr.-mast.-gen. severely, not dangerously ; 
81st foot, Capt. James, Deputy Adj.-gen. 
severely, not dangerously ; 92d foot, Bre- 
vet-major M‘Pherson, Brig.-major, se- 
verely, not dangerously ; 3 28th foot, Capt. 
Porter, Brig.-major, severely, not dange- 
reusly ; 45th foot, Capt. Campbell, Brig.- 
major, slightly; 30th foot, Capt. Machell, 
Brig.-major, severely ; Tist foot, Capt. 
Spottiswoode, Aide-de-camp to Maj.-gen. 
Colville, severely ; 5th foot, Capt. Ben- 
nett, Aide-de-camp to Maj.-gen. Kempt, 
severely; 50th foot, Lieut. Johnstone, 
Aide-de-camp to Major-general Walker, 
slightly ; 18th hussars, Lieut. Harris, 
Aide-de-camp to Maj.-gen. the Hon. C. 
Stewart, very slightly; King’s German 
artillery, Lieut. Goeben, severely ; royal 
engineers, Capts. Nicholas and Williams, 
and Lieut. Emmett, severely; Ist royal 
Scots, Lieuts. Rae and O'Neil, acting en- 
gineers, slightly ; 1st batt. 4th foot, Maj. 
Faunce, slightly; Captains Williamson, 
Wilson, Burke, and Hanwell, severely, 
Lieutenant Salvin, slightly ; Lieuts. Dean, 
Brown, and Shepperd, severely, Convoy, 
slightly, Craster, severely, Boyd, slightly, 
and Aley, severely ; Ensigns Rawlins and 
Arnold, severely ; 2d batt. 5th ft. Capt. 
Doyle, Lieut. J. Pennington, Ensign Hop- 
kins, severely ; Ist batt. 7th fuot, Lieut.- 
col.» Blakeney, Capt. Mair, Lieuts, St. 
Pol, Moses, Devey, Barrington, Lester, 
Russell, and George, severely, Lieuts. 
Henry, Baldwin, and Knowle, slightly ; 
Ist batt, 23d foot, Captains Leckey and 
Stainforth, severely, Captain Hawtyn, 
slightly, Lieuts. Johnstone, Harrison, 
Tucker, G. Brown, Farmer, Brownson, 
Walker, Fielding, Whaley, Homes, Se- 
cond Lieuts. Winyates and Llewelyn, se- 
verely ; 3d batt. 27th foot, Maj. Erskine, 
(Lieut-col.), Capt. Ward (Lieut.-col.) 
severely, Lieut. Gordon, slightly, Lieuts. 
A. Thompson ard Radcliffe, severely, 
Lieuts. Moore, Hanley, Pollock, and 
Weir, slightly, Ensign Phillips, severely, 
Ensign Warrington, severely (since dead) ; 
Adj. Davidson, severely; 2d batt. 30th 
foot, Major Grey (Lieut.-col.), severcly 
(siuce dead), Capt. Hitchin, slightly, Capt. 
Chambers, seve:ely, Lieuin Baillie, Ne- 
ville, and Ensign Pratt, slightly ; 2d batt. 
38th foot, Capt. Barnard, severely, Lieut. 


Magill and Lawrence, slightly, Ens. Ried, 
seVerely ; Ist batt. 40th foot, Lieut.-col. 
Harcourt, Major Gillies, Capt. Phillips, 
severely, Capt. Bowen, slightly, Lieuts. 
Street, Grey, Moore, Turton, Butler, Mil- 
ler, Anthony, and Toole, severely, Lieut, 
Gorman, slightly, Ens. Johnson, severely; 
ist batt. 43d foot, Major Wells, severely, 
Captains Ferguson and Stroud, slightly, 
Lieuts. Pollock, Rideout, and Capell, se- 
verely, Lieut. W. Freer, right arm ampu- 
tated, Lieut. Oglander, left arm ampu- 
tated, Lieut. Madden, severely, Lieuts. 
Hodgson, O’Connell, and Cook, slightly, 
Lieut. B. Freer, Considine, and Bailie, 
severely ; 2d batt. 44th, Lieut.-col. H. G, 
Carleton, Capts. Berwick, Brugh, Jer- 
voice, severely, Lieut. Mead, slightly, 
Lieut. Sinclair, severely, Ensign O'Reilly, 
slightly ; Ist batt. 45th foot, Capts. Light- 
foot and O‘Flaharty, slightly, Lieutenants 
Powell, Reynett, Metcalf, severely, Lieuts. 
M: Pherson, Dale, Munroe, Ensign Ste- 
wart, slightly, Ensign Jones, severely ; 
Ist batt. 48th foot, Lieut.-col. Erskine, 
severely, Maj. Wilson, Capt. Bell, slightly, 
Capt. French, severely, Capt. Turmpenny, 
slightly, Lieut. Brook, severely, Lieuts. 
Stroud, Cuthbertson, Robi , Ar 
Wilson, and Pountney, slightly, Ensigns 
Thatcher, Johnson, Bourke, Thomson, 
slightly; Ist battalion, 50th foot, Lieut. 
M‘Carthy, acting engineer, severely ; Ist 
batt. 52d foot, Lieut.-col. Gibbs, Major 
Mein, and Captain Campbell, severely, 
Capt. Merry, severely (since dead), Lieuts. 
M‘Nair, Kinloch, and York, slightly, 
Lieut. Blackwood, severely, Lieuts. Da- 
vis avd Royds, slightly, Lieuts. Barlow 
and C. Dawson, severely, Ensign Gowler 
and Adj. Winterbottom, slightly ; 5th bt. 
60th foot, Lieut.-cols. Williams and Fitz- 
gerald, and Lieut. Gilsa, slightly, Adj- 
Broetz, severely ; 74th foot, Lieut.-col. 
the Hon. Power French and Capt. Lang- 
lands, severely, Capt. Thomson, slightly, 
Lieut. Grant, severely, Lieut. Pattison, 
slightly, Lieut. King, severely, Lieut. 
Ironside, slightly; 77th foot, Lieut.-col. 
Duncan, slightly, Lieut. Clark, severely, 
Lieutenant Peunefather and Adj. Jones, 
slightly ; 2d batt. 83d fuot, Lieuts. Bowles, 
O'Neil, and Bloomfie'd, severely, Lieut. 
Barry, Ensign Vavasour, Fitzgibbons, 
slightly, Ensign Lane, severely; Ist batt. 
88th foot, Capt. Murphy, severely, Capt. 
Peschall, very slight'y, Captain Dauern, 
slightly, Capts. Colborn, Whielaw, W. 
Stewart, and Ensign Gratton, severely ; 
94th foot, Lieut. Bogné, severely ; ist 
batt. 95th foot, Capts. Crampion and Bal- 
vaird, severely, Capts. Gray and M‘Devr- 
med, slightly, Lieuts. Johnsori and Gard. 
ner, severely, Lieut. Fitzmorrice, slightly, 
Lieats. Manners, M‘Pherson, and Fors« 
ter, severely ; 3d bait. 95th foot, Lieut. 
Macdonald, severely, Lieutenant Stewart, 
slightly, 























slightly, Lieut. Worsley, severely, Lieut. 
Farmer; Brunswick Oels, Capt. Girswa'd, 
severely, Lieut. Kunowsky, slightly; 40th 
foot, volunteer Widenham, slightly; 43d 
foot, volunieer O’Connell, severely ; 45th 
foot, volunteer Percy, slightly ; 83d foot, 
volunteer Illers, slightly ; 95th foot, ve- 
lunteer Lawson, slightly. 

Killed.—34 reg. line, Portuguese, Lieut, 
A. de Silviera; 11th do. Lieut.-colonel 
M‘Donnell, 9ist British ; 23d do. Ensign 
D. de Cavallo; 1st Cagadores, Lieut. J. M. 
St. Valez ; 3d ditto, Captain Morphew, R. 
W. I. R. British; 8th ditto, Captain de 
Bruning, Y. Lt. L; Lieutenant Pinto de 
Lousao. 

Wounded. —7%hb British regiment, Brig.- 
general Harvey, severely; 44th do. Capt. 
Peacocke, Brig.-maj. severely, Lieut. Al- 
varo de Costa, Aid-de-camp to Brig.-gen. 
Harvey, severely; R. B. artillery, Major 
Talloch ; 42d b. Lith line, Major Ander- 
son, slightly, Capt. J. de Mattos, severely, 
Capts. F.de Almeida, J. Maria, and Lieut. 
J. V. de la Serda, slightly, Lieuts, Cle- 
ments, E! Pinto, M. dos Santos Cebral, 
and Ensigns J. de Gouvoa, M. Tavary, 
Oliva, and J. D’Averida, severely, Ensign 
Gos Bernido, slightly ; 15th line, Capt. 
Th. O'Neil (32d British), severely, Ens. 
F. de Poulal, severely; @ist line, Lieut. 
Peruva, severely ; 23d line, Capt. R. Fe- 
lix, Lieut. J. Rebocho, and Ensign J. 
Mendorca, slightly, Lieut. A. Masieras, 
and Ensigns Pedro Re Boche, and F. Ser- 
viera, severely ; 1st Cagadores, Maj. Al- 
geo (late 34th British), Capt. M‘Donald 
(71st British), severely, and.Ensign Re- 
bello; 3d do. Lieut.-col, Elder (late 95th 
British), Major P. de Silviera, Capt. I. 
Iguacio, Captain Dobbin (27th British), 
Lieuts. M. Paxato and J. C. D‘Aindar!do, 
Ensign J. Fexeira; 7th do. Capt. O'Hara 
(47th Brit.), Lieut. R.Carmacho, severely, 
Licut. A. Graves, Ensign J. Joze de Al- 
meida, slightly; 8th ditto, Captain J. 
F. de Magelaens, severely, Lieutenant 
J. W. Candoso, Ensign J. Lecha, slightly. 


Grand Total of British and Portuguese Loss 
at the Siege of Badajos, from the 18th 
March to ith April, inclusive. 
Seventy-two officers, 51 serjeants, 2 

drummers, 910 rank and file, killed; 306 

officers, 216 serjeants, 17 drummers, 

5248 rank and file, wounded ; 1 serjeant, 

62 rank and file, missing. 


[The return of ordnance found in Ba- 
dajos, is 133 brass guns, 19 brass mor- 
tars, 20 howitzers, besides 5481 muskets 
with bayonets, an immense quantity of 
powder, balls, shot, shells, and materials 
for makivg gua carriages. } 





Admiralty-office, April 25. Copy of a 


Letter from Capt. Taylor, of tbe Apollo, 
to Vice-adm. Sir E, Pellew. 
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, H. M. S. Apollo, of 
a, Corse, mee 

In rounding Cape Corse at day-break 
yesterday morning, I fell in with a French 
frigate-built store-ship and a corvette. Af- 
ter closing from to leeward, the former 
struck, and proves to be the Merinos, 
commanded by M. Honore Coardonan, 
Captain of a frigate, and of the Legion of 
Honour; is quite new, 850 tons, pierced 
for 36, but mounting only 20 guns, 8- 
pounders, with 126 men, six of whom 
were killed, and 20 wounded. She was 
going to Sagona for timber. I have the 
satisfaction te state that we have suffered 
no loss, although exposed to the fire of 
the batteries on the Cape and Island of 
Giovglia above four hours, nearly be- 
calmed. Notwithstanding the signals 
made to the corvette from the Commo- 
dore for her assistance, she made her es- 
cape with the help of baats from the 
shore, She is the Mohawk, formerly Eng- 
lish, taken in 1799, of 130 men, and a 
few conscripts.—I have reason to be much 
gratified with the conduct of all the offi- 
cers and ship’s company, particularly with 
Mr. James Begbie, First Lieutenant of 
the Apollo, who has distinguished himself 
upon several occasiens, 

(Signed) B. W. Tayzor. 

[Another letter, transmitted by Sir E. 
Pellew, from Capt. Stewart, of the Blos- 
som, announces the capture, on the 23d 
Feb. off Cabrera, of the French schooner 
Le Jean Bart, launched at Marseilles, 
five weeks ago, carrying 106 men, and 
seven guns, J. F. Coulome, commander : 
her capture was owing to her mistaking 
the Blossom for a merchantman.] 





Dorwning-street, April 25. Dispatch 
from Licut.-gen. Campbell, dated Gibral- 
tar, Feb. 25. 

[Gen. Campbell, after noticing the ar- 
rival at Gibraltar of a part of the rein- 
forcements from the Isle of Leon, and 
that Gen, Ballasteros is appointed Cap- 
tain-general of the four kingdoms of An- 
dalusia, and Commander in Chief of the 
Fourth Army, gives the following letter 
from Gen. Ballasteros relative to the re- 
sult of the action with the Enemy at Car- 
taimar, in the neighbourhood of Malaga :} 

Sir, Yunquera, Feb. 17. 

Lhave the satisfaction to communicate 
to your Excellency, that yesterday morn- 
ing, with 2000 infantry, and 300 cavalry, 
I attacked Gen. Maranzin, Governor of 
Malaga, who was at Cartamar with 2000 
infantry and 400 horse. -He was com- 
pletely routed and pursued to within a 
league of Malaga; Maranzin and the 
whole of the chiefs were killed, many of- 
ficers, and more than 1200 men, Aors de 
combat,—([Gen. Ballasteros concludes with 
praising ' 
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praising the bravery of his troops, and 
stating that. he had put the whole of the 
forces of Andalusia in motion against him, 
but that they would, from the want ef pro- 
visions, be soon obliged to disperse. } 





{This Gazette contains the following 
Declaration on the subject of the Orders 
in Council, made in consequence of its 
having been notified by the French Mi- 
nister for Foreign Affairs to the Cou- 
gervative’ Senate, that the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees still continue in full 
force. The Declaration is preceded by 
an Order in Council, stating, that if at 
any time hereafter the Berlin and Milan 
Decrees shall, by some authentic act of 
the French Government, publicly pro- 
mulgated, be repealed, then, and from 
thenceforth, the British Orders in Council 
shall, without any furthér Order, be 
wholly and absolutely revoked. ] 

[The British Government has, in this 
Declaration, published a justification of 
iis condnct in not repealing the Or- 
@ers in Council. In the plea urged by 
America, that Buonaparte’s Ediets were 
withdrawn so long ago as the 10th of last 
March, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs declared the Berlin and Milan De- 
crees to be in ferce, though the American 
President had declared them to be re- 
pealed. These are the words: “ Till the 
British Orders in Council are rescinded, 
the principles of the Treaty of Utrecht 
are in full vigour. The Berlin and Milian 
Decrees will remain against those Powers 
who allow their flag to be denationalized.” 
—The British State Paper declares the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees not to be re- 
pealed, because lrance has herself so de- 
clared; and it maintains the law of_na- 
tions as founded on universal practice, 
‘and originating in general reason and 
common sense, } 

DECLARATION. “The Govern- 
ment of France having, by an Official Re- 

ort, communicated by its Minister for 
Foreign Affairs to the Conservative Senate 
on the 10th day of March last, removed 
all doubts as to the perseverance of that 
Government in the assertion of principles, 
_and in the maintenance of a system, not 
more hostile to the maritime rights and 
commercial interests of the British Em- 

ire, than inconsistent with the rights and 

dependence of Neutral Nations; and 
having thereby plainly developed the in- 

“ordinate pretensions which that system, 

as promulgated in the Decrees of Berlin 
and Milan, was from the first designed to 
enforce: his Royal Highness the Prince 
“Regent, acting in the name and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, deems it proper, 
upon this formal and authentic republi- 
cation of the principles of those Decrees, 
"hug publicly to declare his Royal High- 





ness’s determination still firmly to resist 
the introduction and establishment of this 
arbitrary code, which the Government of 
France openly avows its purpose to im- 
pose by force upon the world,’ as the Law 
of Nations.—From the time that the pro- 
gressive injustice and violence of the 
French Government made it impossible 
for his Majesty any longer to restrain the 
exercise of the rights of war withia their 
Ordinary limits, without submitting te 
consequences not less ruinous to the com- 
merce of his dominions, than derogatory 
to the rights of his Crown, his Majesty 
has endeavoured, by a restricted and mo- 
derate use of those rights of retaliation, 
which the Berlin and Milan Decrees ne- 
cessarily called into action, to reconcile 
Neutra! States to those measures which 
the conduct of the Enemy had rendered 
unavoidable; and which bis Majesty has 
at ali times professed his readiness to re~ 
voke, so soon as the Decrees of the Ene- 
my, which gave occasion to them, should 
be formally and unconditionally repealed, 
and the commerce of Neutral Nations be 
restored to its accustomed course.—At a 
subsequent period of the war, his Majes~ 
ty, availing himself of the then situation 
of Europe, without abandoning the prin- 
ciple and object of the Orders in Council 
of November, 1807, was induced so to 
limit their operation, as materially to al- 
leviate the restrictions thereby imposed 
upon veutral commerce. The Orders in 
Council of April, 1809, was substitated 
in the room of those of November, 1807, 
and the retaliatory system of Great Bri- 
tain acted no longer on every country in 
which the aggressive measures of the Ene- 
my were in force, but was confined in its 
operation to France, and to the countries 
upon which the French yoke was most 
strictly imposed; and which had become 
virtually a part of the dominions of France, 
—The United Siates of America remained 
nevertheless dissatisfied; and their dis- 
satisfaction has been greatly increased by 
an artifice too successfully employed on 
the part of the Enemy, who has pretended 
that the Decrees of Berlin and Milan were 
repealed, although the Decree effecting 
such repeal has never been promulgated ; 
although the notification of such pre- 
tended repeal disiinctly described it to be 
dependent on conditions, in which the 
Enemy knew Great Britain could never 
acquiesce; aud although abundant evi- 
dence has since appeared of their subse- 
quent execution, 

But the Enemy has at length laid aside 
all dissimulation; he now publicly and 
solemnly declares, not only that those 
Decrees still continne in force, but that 
they shall be rigidly executed until Great 
Britain shall comply with additional con- 
ditiens, equally extravagant; and he 

further. 


























further announces the penalties of those 
Decrees to be in full force against all na- 
tions which shall suffer their flag to be, 
as it is termed in this new Code, ‘ dena- 
tionalized.’—In addition to the disavowal 
of the blockade of May 1806, and of the 
principles on which that biockade was es- 
tablished, and in addition to the repeal of 
the British Orders in Council, be demands 
an admission of the principles, that the 
goods of an Enemy, carried under a neu- 
tral flag, shall be treated as neutral; that 
neutral property under the flag of an Ene- 
my shall be treated as hostile; that arms 
and warlike stores alone (tu the exclusion 
of ship timber and other articles of naval 
equipment) shall be regarded as contra- 
band of war; and that no ports shall be 
considered as lawfully blockaded, except 
such as are invested and besieged, in the 
presumption of their being taken [en Pre- 
VENTION D’ETRE Pris], and into which a 
merchant ship cannot enter without dan- 
ger.—By these and other demands, the 
Enemy in fact requires, that Great Bri- 
tain, and all civilized nations, shall re- 
nounce, at his arbitrary pleasure, the or- 
dinary and indisputable rights of maritime 
war; that Great Britain, in particular, 
shall forego the advantages of lier naval 
superiority, and allow the commercial 
property, as well as tht produce and ma- 
nufactures of France, and her confede- 
rates, to pass the ocean itt security, whilst 
the subjects of Great Britain are to be in 
effect proscribed from al! commercial in- 
tercourse with other nations; and the 
produee and manufactures of these realms 
are to be excluded from every country in 
the world, to which the arms or the in- 
fluence of the Enemy can extend. 

Such are the demands to which the Bri- 
tish Government is summoned to submit ; 
to the abandonment of its most antient, 
essential, and undoubted maritime rights. 
Such is the Code by which France hopes, 
under the cover of a neutral flag, to render 
her commerce unassailable by sca; whilst 
she proceeds to invade or to incorporate 
with her own dominions, al! States that 
hesitate to sacrifice their national interests 
at her command, and, in abdication of 
their just rights, to adopt a code, by which 
they are required to exciude, under the 
mask of municipal regulation, whatever 
is British, from their doeminions.—The 
pretext for these extravagant demands is, 
that some of these principles were adopted 
by voluntary compact in the Treaty of 
Utrecht ; as if a Treaty once existing be- 
tween two particular countries, founded 
on special and reciprocal considerations, 
binding only on the contracting parties, 
and which in the last Treaty of Peace be- 
tween the same powers had not been re- 
vived, were to be regarded as declaratory 
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of the public law of nations.—It is need- 
less for his Royal Highness to demonstra'e 
the injustice of such pretensions, He 
might otherwise appeal to the practice of 
France herself, in this and in former wars, 
and to her own established codes of mari- 
time law: it is sufficient that these new 
demands of the Enemy form a wide de- 
parture from those conditions on which 
the alleged repeal ef the French Decrees 
was accepted by America; and upon 
which alone, erroneously assuming that 
repeal to be complete, America has 
claimed a revocation of the British Orders 
in Council. 

His Royal Highness, upon a review of 
all these circumstances, feels persuaded, 
that so soon as this formal Declaration by 
the Government of France, of its unabated 
adhereuce to the principles.and provisions 
of the Berlin and Milan Decrees shall be 
made known in America, the Government 
of the United States, actuated not less by 
a sense of justice to Great Britain, than 
by what is due to its own dignity, will be 
disposed to recall those measures of hos- 
tile exclusion, which, under a misconcep- 
tion of the real views and conduct of 
the French Government, America has 
exclusively applied to the commerce 
aud ships of war of Great Britain.—To 
accelerate a result so advantageous to 
the true interests of both countries, and 
so conducive to the re-establishment of 
perfect friendship between them ; and to 
give a decisive proof of bis Royal High- 
ness’s disposition to perform the engage- 
ments of his Majesty’s Government, by re- 
voking the Orders in Council whenever the 
French Decrees shall be actually and nn- 
conditionally repealed ; his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regenthas been this day pleased, 
in the name and on the behalf of his Majes- 
ty, and by and with the advice of his Majes- 
ty’s Privy Council, to order and declare: 

“ That if at any time hereafter the Ber- 
lin and Milan Decrees shall, by some au- 
thentic act of the French Government, pub- 
licly promulgated, be expressly and un- 
conditionally repealed, then and from 
thenceforth, the Order in Council of the 
7th day of January 1807, and the Order 
in Council of the 26th day of April 1809, 
shall without any further order be, and 
the same hereby are declared from thence- 
forth to be, wholly and abselutely revoked: 
and further, that the full benefit of this 
Order shall be extexded,to any ship or 
vessel captured subsequent to such an- 
theutic act of repeal of the French De- 
crees, although antecedent to such re- 
peal such ship or vessel’ shall have com- 
menced, and shall be in the prosecution 
of, a voyage, which under the said Orders 
in Council, or one of them, would have 
subjected her to capture and coudemna- 

top; 
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tion; and the claimant of any ship or 
cargo which shall be captured at any time 
subsequent 'o such authentic act of repeal 
by the French Government, shall, without 
any further order or declaration on the 
part of his Majesty’s Government on this 
subject, be at liberty to give in evidence 
in the High Court cf Admiralty, or any 
Court of Vice Admiralty, before which 
such ship or vessel, or its cargo, shall be 
brought for adjudication, that such repeal 
by the French Government had been by 
such authentic act promulgated prior to 
such capture; and upon proof thereof, 
the voyage shall be deemed and taken to 
have been as lawful as if the said Orders 
in Council had never been made ; saving, 
aevertheless, to the captors, such protec- 
tion and indemnity as they may be equi- 
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tably entitled to in the judgment of the said 
Court, by reason of their ignorance or 
uncertainty as to the repeal of the French 
Decrees, or of the recognition of such re- 
peal by his Majesty’s Government, at the 
time of such capture.—His Royal High- 
ness, however, deems it proper to declare, 
that should the repeal of the French De- 
crees, thus anticipated and provided for; 
afterwards prove to have been illusory on 
the part of the Enemy, and should the 
restrictions thereof be still practically en- 
furced, or revived by the Enemy, Great 
Britain will be obliged, however re!uce 
tantly, after reasonable notice to neutral 
powers, to have recourse to such measures 
of retaliation as may then appear to be 
just and necessary. 
Westminster, April 21, 1812.” 





ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE. 

Paris Journals to the 14th instant repre- 
sent Buonaparte as still pressing towards 
the North. [le quitted Dresden May 29; 
and passed through Glogan and Posen to 
Thorn, which he reached June 2. The 
Emperor of Austria and the King of Prus- 
sia, with the Prince Royal, left the Saxon 
capital subsequently. The Empress Louisa 
was to pass 15 days at Prague, where she 
would meet the remainder of her family ; 
and five days at Wurtzburg : her return 
to Paris was fixed for the latter end of this 
month. Buouaparte every where review- 
ed the troops, and, it is said, was received 
with acclamations. The French papers 
denounce the propagators of proclama- 
tions, orders of the day, and other alleged 
false intelligence; and state, that ‘ the 
army in the North is magnificent, the 
weather fine, provisions abundant, and 
their Majesties in excellent health.”—In- 
formation liad reached Paris, via Berlin, 
of the death of Count Romanzow (Rus- 
sian Prime Minister, and suspected of be- 
ip attached to the French interest,) at 
Wilnau, in consequence of an apoplectic 


SPAIN axp PORTUGAL. 

Iu the Cadiz Regency Gazetie, of the 
14th of May, is a dispatch from Mr. H. 
Wellesley, inclosing one from Lord Castle- 
reagh to the Spanish Regency, communi- 
cating that the British Government had 
ordeyed a supply of cloth'ng for 100,000 
men to be prepared, which would be im- 
mediaiely transmitted, alung with supplies 
of arms and ammunition. 

Gen. Castanos has assumed the com- 
suand of the troops in Gallicia, and has 
issued a long patriotic address to the mili- 
tary and inhabitants. 

The Lisbon Gazetie of the 16th ult. con- 
tains a very long Order of the Day issued 
by Marshal Beresford at Fuente Guiyaldo, 


and dated May 7.—It reprimands, in very 
severe terms, the conduct of several corps 
of the Portuguese militia, particularly that 
of Oporto, during the late irruption of the 
French into the North of Portugal. It ap- 
pears, that these corps, instead of defend- 
ing the heights ef Guarda, were seized 
with a panic, threw away their arms, and 
deserted their colours. Two or three hun- 
dred of them wer. taken by the cnemy, 
and some of them drowned in the Mon- 
dego, while about 1600 dispersed and de- 
serted. Marshal Beresford directs, that 
their colours shall not be restored to these 
corps, till they have behaved with valour 
in the presence of the Euemy ; and that 
those of the officers and soldiers who dis- 
graced themselves on this occasion shall 
be tried by a Court-martial. His Excel- 
lency, at the same time, bestows discrimi- 
nating praise on such of the militia regi- 
ments as performed their duty. ‘The Or- 
der concludes with noticing the gallant 
conduct of the garrison of Almeida under 
Col. Le Mesurier, and exculpating the 
General Officers of the Portuguese militia, 
from the blame incurred by many of those 
under them. 

The Lisbon papers mention, that Gene- 
ral Mina had attacked a second convoy 
near Sarragosa, made 2500 prisoners, and 
obtained 1,100,000 cruzadus.—The Daron 
de Erolles is also said to have had a san- 
guinary action in Catalonia, in which 4000 
of the ['nemy were killed. “The Spaniards 
lost 1200 in killed and wounded. 

Letters from the Portuguese capital to 
the 10th inst. though they are deficient in 
particulars, contain sufficient matter to 


afford grounds to hope that we shall short- . 


ly have to announce fresh successes of the 
allied arms. Lord Wellington, instead of 
marching to the Southward, as was gene- 
rally conjectured, has advanced in a North 
eastern direction: it is said, which is not 

improbable, 
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improbable, that he has possessed himself 
of Salamanca: and what is perhaps of 
equal importance, he has (we should hope) 
by this rapid advance placed himself be- 
tween Marmont and the corps under Bon- 
net, and rendered the latter liable to be 
inclosed and annihilated. The British 
Commander, in dispatches which have been 
since published in an Extraordinary Ga- 
zette, stated, that Bonnet had entered the 
Asturias in the middle of May, and possess- 
ed himself of several ports ; and it appears, 
from the Portuguese Papers, that he bad 

not withdrawn at the date of the latest ac- 

counts from that province. His force is 

estimated at 8000 men. We should sup- 

pose that it is not the intention of Lord 

Wellington to penetrate far into Spain in 

this direction ; but rather to effect his ob- 

ject by the rapidity and secrecy of bis 

movements—and then retire. The head- 

quarters of Marmont were at Frontineros, 

filty-two miles S. E. of Salamanca, and 84 

from Madrid: it is probable that his head- 

quarters would be removed to Segovia. 

A Mail from Lisbon arrived on the 27th 
instant, which left the Tagus on the 16th. 
Ii does not appear, from either the public 
or private.advices, that Lord Wellington 
had any serious design of attacking Sala- 
manca, or that any considerable portion 
of the Allied Army had moved in that di- 
rection. The ruimvur of its fall originated 
probably in a reconnoissance; for Mar- 
mont, who had beeu induced to remove by 
the enterprize undertaken by General Hill 
against the bridge of Almaraz,had returned 
from Fonteveros, an again established 
his head-quarters at Salamanca. 

GERMANY. 

The natives of Heligoland, in conse- 
quence of the cessation of commercial in- 
tercourse with the continent, are reduced 
to a deplorable state. They used former- 
ly to obtain a comfortable livelihood by 
bartering tish at Hamburgh, Bremen, Ha- 
sum, &c. and also by piloting ships that 
passed the island. The merchauts have 
all quitted the island. 

The town of Sistow, in Austria, was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire in April last. About 
60 inhabitants, in attempting to save their 
goods, perished in the flames. 

Buonaparte, it appears, does not calcu- 
Jate upon his speedy return to Paris from 
the North, or the withdrawing of his troops 
during the Summer mouths ; for, on the 
20th ult. bis guard of Mamelukes, which 
had -been ordered to join him, passed 
through Frankfort. They were preceded 
by upwards of 60 waggons, filled with 
frame-work for portable barracks, and 
which admits of being readily put together. 

Notwithstanding Buonaparte’s flattering 
accounts of the facility with which supplies 
for his army are procured, it is very cer- 
tain, unless a9 biow is struck in a few 
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weeks, and he becomes so far successful 
as tv make himself master of the Russian 
magazines, which are immense, they hav- 
ing transported all the grain and forage 
into the rear of the army, that the whole 
of Prussia and Germany will be in a state 
of starvation ; the scarcity of forage, in 
particular, is such, that they bave been 
obliged in many places to unroof the 
thatched houses to get foud for their horses. 

We extract an article from Berlin, re- 
specting the degradation of Prussia; and 
have to add, that all the towns of that 
kingdom are occupied by the troops of 
Napoleon, and that a French police has 
been established paramount to all the na- 
tive authorities. 

Berlin, May 9.—His Majesty has re< 
solved to charge a General of the French 
army with the Government aod command 
of the city of Berlin. ‘The General of 
Division, Duuette, bas received this ap- 
pointment, and now possesses the exclu- 
sive administration. This arrangement, 
which is perfectly in accurd with France, 
has only for its end the maintenatice of 
better order and tranquillity, at the mo- 
ment when Berlin is almost entirely oceu- 
pied by French troops: a measure that 
will insure the more prompt remedy of 
any future complaints. 

It is mentioned in private letters from 
the North, that the King of Prussia ex- 
pects, in the event of hostilities between 
France and Russia, to receve, for his co- 
operation, an advitiva to his territories om 
the side of Russian Poland, It is said, 
that this assurance was given by Buona- 
parte in a letter delivered by Count Nar-. 
bonne, his Aid-de-camp, to Frederic Wil- 
liam in Berlin, 

RUSSIA. 

The German Papers are filled with de- 
tails relative to the military preparations 
in Poland, which are strongly indicative of 
war between Russia and France.—Since 
the departure of Alexander from his capi- 
tal, a greater concentration has taken place 
among the troops-~ the labourers upon all 
the fortified places have been doubled oF 
trebjed ; and the passages of the Niemen; 
which are fordable, have been strengthens 
ed by the erection of batteries. The come 
munication between the Empire and Po- 
lish Prussia, and the Duchy of Warsaw, 
has been nearly suspended. A corps of 
15,000 Cossacks have recegtly juined the 
army. 

Iu Russia, war with France is by no 
means unpopular, and generally considers 
ed inevitavle.—Some days befure the Em- 
peror Alexander’s departure, Lauriston, 
the French am >assador, endeavoured to 
detain him; pretending that the French 
troops had advanved towards the Rus- 
sian frontiers without orders from Buona- 
parte; and adding, that, with the pers 
mission 
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tission of his Imperial Majesty, he would 
send one of his aid-de-camps to direct 
them to countermarch. The answer of 
Alexander was, that the French Marshals 
Were not in the habit of acting without or- 
ders ; that he (Lauriston) might act as 
he thought proper, but his own resolution 
Was irreversibly taken. It ix supposed, 
that this answer decided the depariure of 
Buonaparte from Paris. 

Letters from Stockholm state, that Lan- 
viston, the French Ambassador, was ex- 
tremely desirous of accompanying Alex- 
ander to Wilnau; bunt that a proposal 
made by him to that effect was declined. 

The armics in Polan# remain in a state 
of inactivity. It is mentioned with con- 
fidence that Buonaparte has offered to 
withdraw his troops from Poland and Prus- 
sia, provided the Emperor Alexender will 
shut his ports to the commerce with Eng- 
land. In the event of war, it is under- 
stood to be the determination of the Rus- 
sian Government to act upon the defen- 
sive, and, avoiding a genera! battle, cut 
off all the resources whch might prove 
available to the euemmy.—The Freach 
troops in Prussia ase understood to be in 
great want of provisions. 

SWEDEN ano DENMARK. 

A perfect good undersianding seems to 
we between Sweden, Kussia, and Eng- 

nd. 

In several of the foreign journals there 
is a curious paragraph. complaining of 
the perfidious conduct of England, in cir- 
culating proclamations in Norway, tu ex- 
eite the inhabitants to declare themselves 
jedependent of Denmark. Admitting the 
fect, in what does our pertidy consist, 
while we are in a state of warfare with 
Denmark ? 

- AMERICA anv tue WEST INDIES. 

The letters and papers from the United 
States breathe a hostile spirit; but, un- 
fortunately for the American Executive, if 
they be determined on war, they are likely 
to experience, in the outset, the difficulty 
of obtaining the money vecessary to carry 
it on, The loan of 11 millions of dollars 
had not been subseribed. The Act direct- 
ed that the hooks should continue open 
paly two days, and limited the subscrip- 
tions te ten places. The returns from six 
of these towns were only 4,050,000 dol- 
lars; and it wags pretty certain that the 
remaining four would not subscribe more 
than ene million and a half of dollars. 
The letters from the more inJand situations 
of America meution, that the storehouses 
were filled with grain, which was rotting, 
m consequence of the Embargo. Peti- 
tions and remonstrances on this head were 
preparing for the seat of Government, 

Among the recent war measures of the 
American Executive are—the creation of 
a War Department, with ¢..0 Secretaries 
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at salaries of 5000 dollars each-the esta- 
blishment of a Corps of Engineers—and 
the imposition of 100 per cent. additional 
daty upon imports. 

The General Assembly of the Province 
of New Brunswick, have granted to the 
Crown the sum of 10,0002. in aid of the 
defence of the Province, in the event of 
hostilities with the United States. The or- 
dinary revenues of the colony do not ex- 
ceed 6,000/. a year. 

Jamaica Papers of the 12th April state 
that Christophe, taking advantage of the 
absence of Petion, had suddenly appeared 
before Port au Prince with his arined force, 
while his fleet, of seven sail, had blockaded 
it by sea. He had gained possession of a 
sirong fort, cailed Cabiara; but it was imas 
gined that his success would end there, 
Petion having made great preparations to 
relieve the seat of his Government.—The 
British shipping had been ordered away 
by Captain Vashou, of the Thalia. 

Accounts from St. Domingo state, that 
Petion, about the 15th April, took the 
whole of Christophe’s cavalry prisoners, in 
number 1200, together with a general and 
three colonels. 

The Missionaries, in conjunction with 
some gentemen at Port Jackson, have 
begun a cotton plantation at Otaheite. 
‘The growth was luxuriant, and ne doubt 
was entertained that in time it would be- 
come an article of export, 

In the Spanish papers is a long account 
of the detection of a conspiracy at Vera 
Cruz, in which more than 40 individuals 
were implicated. The object was to over- 
turn the government. The leaders Perez 
ard Molina, with 30 accomplices, were 
apprehended, and about to be brought to 
trial. The first intimation was made by 
the militia of Pardos, and the marines, 
who, having been solicited to desert their 
allegiance, discovered the whule affair to 
government. 

Letters from Teneriffe state, that in all 
the Canary islands the people were in a 
state of starvation, the crops having been 
destroyed by clouds of locusts; and they 
were reduced te eat horses, dogs, and 
other animals. Many persons have been 
absolutely starved, 

Letters from Barbados notice a very 
extraordinary phenomenon which occurved 
there en the Ist of May.— During the 
night of the 30th of April violeut explo- 
sions, like thunder, but not so regular, 
were heard, with occasional flashes of 
lightning. The next morning at four 
o'clock the atmosphere was perfectly clear 
and light; but, at six, thick clouds had 
covered the horizon, from which issued, 
in torrents like rain, particles finer than 
sand, probably of volcanic matter; and 
at eight it was as totally dark as it was 
ever known in the most stermy x es 





























This awful darkness continued till noon, 
but the dusty showers still fell at intervals 
till seven in the evening. During that 
time, it is calculated that 40,000/b. weight 
of the above-mentioned dust fell within 
the space of every acre, greatly damaging 
the dwellings and plautations; it was so 
hot that it was apprehended it would have 
set the houses on fire. Similar effects were 
experienced at the same time within 20 
miles of Martinique by the ship Kmma 
and the schooner Peggy. It is tu be feared 
that some one of the neighbouring is!ands 
has experienced the dreadful effects of a 
volcanic eraption. — N. B. We find that 
this awful visitation has been confined to 
the Island of St. Vincent; the damage 
done is considerable, as will be seeu by 
the following extract of a letter from St. 
Vincent, dated Ist May, received by the 
ship Jobn Campbell: ‘ Having beeu in- 
formed that you had not sailed from Gre- 
nada by the April fleet, I hasten to give 
you some account of a most alarming cir- 
cumstance, which took place here last 
night and this morning. About sun-set, 
on ‘Thursday evening, we observed an im- 
mense quantity of fire and smoke to pro- 
ceed from the volcano, and continued tiil 
one o’clock this morning, wher a most 
tremendous explosion took place, and con- 
tinued till four, throwing up immense 
quantities of stones and ashes all over the 
island. On the estates in the vicinity of 
the mountains, the ashes are said to be 
from two to three feet deep ; that two of 
the principal rivers have been dried up, 
and new ones furmed; that many of the 
estates in that quarter have been much 
injured. One white person and six negroes 
have been killed.” 
EartTaquake at Caraccas. 

The Chichester packet has brought the 
melancholy intelligence of an earthquake 
at Caracecas. The greater part of the city 
is in ruins, and the loss is estimated at 
from 5 to 10,000 souls. This dreadful 
convulsion of nature, which appears to 
have rivalled the earthquake that laid Lis- 
bom in ruins more than half a century ago, 
had extended to La Guayra, and adjacent 
towns, and has probably been equally fatal 
in the interior; it is therefore impossible 
to ascertain the extent of the calamity ac- 
curately, until farther accounts have been 
received. The shock was felt at several of 
the West India islands.—Gen. Mirauda, 


not being at Caraccas at the titne, iy sup-~ 


posed to have escaped. 

[ From the St. Thomas’s Gazette of April 9.) 
“ The 26th of March has been a day of 

woe and horror to the province of Vene- 

guela. At 4 P. M. the city of Caraccas 


stood in all its splendour: a few minutes 
jater, 4500 houses, 19 churches and con- 
vents, together with all the other public 
buildings, monuments, &c. were crushed 
to atoms by a sudden shock of an earth- 
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quake, which did not last a minate, and 
buried thousands of the devoted inhabit- 
ants in ruin and desolation. That day haps 
pened to be Holy Thursday ; and at thé 
precise hour, every place of worship was 
crowded to commemorate the commence- 
ment of our Saviour’s passion by public 
procession, which was to proceed through 
the streets a few minutes afterwards. The 
number of hapless sufferers was thus @ug- 
mented to an iucredible amount, as @very 
church was levelled with the ground before 
any person could be aware of danger, The 
number of sufferers taken out of one of the 
churches (two days after this disaster) 
amounted alone to upwards of $00 corpses, 
An idea of the extent of the number of dead 
is differently stated, from 4 to 6, and as 
far as 8000. Horrible as this catastrophe 
appears, it would be a matter of some 
consolation to know that the vicinity 
of that city offered some support or 
shelter to the surviving mourners; but the 
next town and seaport thereto, La Guayra, 
has, in proportion, suffered still more, as 
well as its immediate coast. Huge masses 
of the mountains detached themselves from 
the summits, and rolled down into the vals 
leys. Deep clefts and separations of the 
immense bed of rocks still threaten future 
disasters to the hapless survivors, who are 
now occupied in burying and burning the 
dead, and in relieving the numerous wound. 
ed and cripples perishing for want of sur- 
gical aid, shelter, and other comforts.” 

Capt. Cutlrbert, of the Highlander, in 
a letter dated La Guayra, April 1, says, 
that the town of La Guayra was in ruins ‘ 
that the shock which occurred on the 26th 
ult. lasted two minutes, and that the recks 
and mountains had been rent asunder. On 
his going ashore, he saw hundreds of the 
suffering inhabitants mixed with heaps of 
ruins, and many of them still aliva, with 
their heads out, imploring assistance from 
their fellow-citizens; who, instead of af- 
furding them aid, were throwing themselves 
before images, beating their breasts, and 
imploring for themselves the protection of 
their saiuts.—When the shock was first felt, 
every oue on board the shipping thought 
that the vessels were beating to pieces. 

It appears by authentic accounts, that 
the following cities and towns had‘saffered 
by the earthquake which destroyed Ca- 
raceas and La Guayra:—Cumana, New 
Barcelona, Valencia, and Maigueta, nearly 
destvoyed ; Barquisimeto, Sauta Rosa, and 
Caudare, totally destroyed; St: Charles 
and Caramaocte very much injured ; Ari- 
laqua sunk; and the inland town of St, 
Philip, with a population of 1200 souls, 
entirely swallowed up. 





COUNTRY NEWS. 

April 16. Between 11 and 12 0’clock, 
two rooms of Sidney Sussex College were 
discovered tobe on fire; but, alarm being 

‘ giveg 
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given, the flames were extinguished before 
any material damage had been sustained. 
The rooms were uninhabited, and situated 
in different parts of the College.—May 10. 
About two o’clock, Sidney College was 
again discovered to be on fire, and con- 
siderable damage was sustained. The fire 
originated in an uninhabited room, in the 
upper part of the South wing. 

May 25. The Special Commission for 
the trials of the rioters, at Chester, was 
opened by Judges Dallas and Burton. 
Their Lordships attended Divine Service 
the following day, and afterwards proceed- 
ed to the Shire Hall, when, the Grand In- 
guest of the County being sworn, Judge 
Dallas addressed the Grand Jury, in an 
eloquent and impressive speech, of which 
the following is a sketch :—Gentlemen of 
the Jury.—It is not my practice to tres- 
pass upon your time with any desultory 
observations ; indeed, the general state of 
the Calendar seldom requires any parti- 
cular remarks. The present instance, how- 
ever, is one of an unusua! nature—of a 
more complicated aspect in respect to 
guilt. It is not necessary for me to refer 
you to the scenes which have lately taken 
place amongst you. We now sit here un- 
der a Special Commission, which his R. H. 
the Prince Regent, acting in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, has been 
pleased to appoint, to investigate those dis- 
graceful proceedings which have so long 
agitated the manufacturing districts of this 
and the neighbouring countics, and which 
demand a necessary and early example. 
The number of commitments for riots, 
which guilt ramifies into every possible 
shape and form, is unprecedented and 
alarming. Taken by itself, the act of riot 
classes but as a misdemeanour, to which 
the variations of specific offence have at- 
tached different degrees of punishment. 
—His Lordship here adverted to those pe- 
culiar passages ia the law bouks applica- 
ble to the present inquiry, and proceeded 
to the following effect :—The off-nee of 
taking and administering an unlawful oath 
or engagement, the Legislature ha- made 
capital ; it comes in the shape of a felony, 
and both are put on the same footing as 
to punishment. With respect to the pur- 
port of an unlawful oath, I shall refer you 
to the statutes. It is not necessary the 
express words of an engagement of this 
nature should be mentioued im an indict- 
ment. The act of taking the oath consti- 
tutes the crime; and even the person who, 
by compulsatory measures. assents to such 
a covenant, is held a participator mw the 
crime, unless he make a declaration there- 
of to a Magistrate within four days from 
the period when he assented to its purport. 
But, Gent'emen, if on legal points you 
should find yourselves at a loss, I have to 
request you will refer to the Court, from 
whom you will receive the information re- 
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quired. Several charges, under the de- 
scription of robbery, will come under your 
cognizance; and here, Gentlemen, it may 
be necessary to put you in possession of 
the construction the law has put upon the 
word: An act of robbery must be proved 
to have been by force, or by putting in 
fear; and the investigation of these points 
will be essentially necessary in the presént 
special inquiry ; but on this head no diffi- 
culty is likely to occur. It is not neces- 
sary, to constitute a robbery, that actual 
personal violence should be used; ex- 
pressions or threatening attitudes are 
equally within the meaning of the word. 
During the riots in London, in the year 
1780, a boy with a cockade in his hat 
knocked at a tradesman’s door, and when 
it was opened, he accosted him—‘ God 
bless your honour, remember the poor 
mob.” The tradesman rebuked the boy, 
and turned hin out, when the boy said he 
would go back and fetch their captain, 
meaning one of the leaders of the mob ; 
which he did, andthe gentleman gave him 
ha!f-a-crown. This was accounted rob- 
bery, the money being given under the 
influence of fear, which the Court held to 
be as decisive as if personal violence had 
been offered. The Learned Judge here 
adverted, at some length, to the offence of 
burglary, and setting fire to a house or 
premises, and concluded a most eloquent 
address in words to the following pur- 
port :—* In obedience to what I feel my 
duty, and with these allusions to what the 
law is, 1 shall bring my observations to a 
conclusion, always relying, as | now do, 
on the discrimination, caution, and praise- 
worthy conduct of a Cheshire Jury. I 
have performed my judicial duty, and I 
do not think it prudent or proper to pro- 
ceed any further, Onthe general feature 
of the cases for your consideration, I have 
no reason to form any very pleasing con- 
jectures, Distress, I fear, did not operate 
as some would wish us to believe. The 
characteristics of the system of disturb- 
ance are of a very different colour, Hand- 
bills were printed and circulated in the 
mauufactaring districts, holding out hopes 
tu the disaffected, and threats to the well- 
disposed. A secret oath was adm‘nistered 
—the crest and consolidation of conspi- 
racy—all these denote the intrignes of 
wicked and designing men, to create riot 
and partial injury. Justice has been for 
a while withheld, but the law must now 
unfold its terrors, always remembering, as 
we shail, that confidence and considera- 
tion so necessary in its execution.”—The 
trials commenced on the 27th; when 
James Renshaw, a weaver, from Winslow, 
was indicted for a riot, with several others, 
at Etchells, near Stockport, on the 15th 
of April, and obtaining from John Norris 
2s., and from other persons money, bacon, 
bread, and cheese, Verdict, Not “= 
‘The 
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The following persons were found Guilty : 
Edw. Renfern and Nancy Hurst, for ac- 
companying a large mob to the granary 
at Staley, belonging to the Huddersfield 
Canal Company, and for breaking’ open 
and entering the same, and stealing and 
destroying upwards of 1000 bushels of 
flour and meal. Tho. Burgess, a collier, 
from Bredbury, for being, in ‘company with 
several others, assembled at and eutering 
the corn-mill of Jos, Clay, and burning 
and carrying away flour. Sam. Lees, Tho. 
Etchells, and Jas. Ratcliffe, for rioting at 
the same place. Wm. Greenhough, for a 
riot at Tintwistle; John Temple, fora burg- 
lary, and robbery at Addington. Foster 
Roach, Collin Linden, Jas. Wilson, James 
Bennert, Rich. Wood, Mm. Tompson, 
and Jas. Tomlinson, for unlawfully assem- 
bliug together in Etchells, and by num- 
bers and intimidation, obtaining from 
Parker, Esq. 7s. J. Torkiugton and J. 
Henshall and R. Lowns, for rioting wnd 
robbing in Pownall Fee and Styal!. Wm. 
Walker, dignified with the name of Gene- 
ral Ludd, for a riot, and seizing flour from 
Ralph Booth at Gee Cross. James Cross- 
land, for destroying machinery, and threat- 
ening the life of Robert Thomiley, a ma- 
nufacturer of cotton. [Wm. Greenhough 
and Abraham Broadbent, tried on the 
same indictment, acguitted.] John Hay- 
wood, the younger, for a riot at Tint- 
wistle. The Special Commission for the 
county of Chester remains in force till 
August. 

June 13. Kight rioters who were convicted 
at the Special Assizes at Lancaster, viz. 
J. Smith, T. Kerfoot, J. Fletcher, A. 
Chaitson, J. Howarth, J. Lee, ‘T. Hoyle, 
and Haunah Smith (for stealing potatoes) 
underwent their sentence. While in con- 
finement, they manifested the greatest in- 
difference and unconcern, but were at 
length brought to a sense of their condition 
and died penitent.—TIwo of the rioters 
convicted at Chesier, viz. Thompson and 
Temple, were also executed on the same 


y. 

May 29. A thunder-storm was expe- 
rienced in the neighbourhood of Lincoln, 
during which three boys who tended gecse 
at the village of Soutiray, having sought 
shelter in a hovel, were killed by the 
lightuing. Another boy, who was in the 
midst of them, escaped with his right arm 
and thigh scorched. A dog was in the 
hovel, and received noinjury. 

May 30. This morning, as Mr. Bur- 
rows, a reputable farmer aud hay-sales- 
man, was coming to téwn in a chaise from 
Harrow on the Hill, be- was met, about a 
quarter of a mile from bis own house, by 
another farmer, named Bowler, with whom 
he was acquainted, who levelled a blun- 
derbuss at him, and lodged five slugs in’ 
his head and body. Bowler then 


made off, aud was not apprehended till 
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June 6.—The following testimony .of a 
blacksmith at Appleton gives the whole 
case: Bowler, who is 70 years of 
age, called at the smith’s shop, on horse- 
back, at five o’clock, on Saturday, May 
30, accompanied by his grandson, and 
produced a blunderuss, which he-asked 
leave to make the lock secure to go off, as< 
he wanted to.shootg mad dog. After he 
had done something to the lock, he left 
the piece in the shop, having described it 
as being loaded, and walked by the side 
of the canal, whilst his grandson led his 
horse about the road, After walking there 
nearly two hours, he returned to the smith’s 
shop, when Burrows was approaching it, 
and having taken up the blunderbuss, he 
met him and presented it, when Burrows 
called out, ‘* For God’s sake don't sheot 
me,”? and inclined his head upon his legs. 
The assassin, however, pulled the trigger,. 
and Burrows fell,when the former mounted 
bis horse and rode off. On his first exa< 
mination at Marlborough-street office, he 
confessed having discharged the blundere 
buss, but said he was mad at the time; 
and to strengthen the assertion, he asked if 
a man in his senses would do such a thing, 
to be obliged afterwards to skulk about in 
the fields, without food, and be obliged to 
drink ditch water. Mr. Burrows is in a fair 
way of recovery. Bowler has since been 
fully committed to Cold Bath Fields Prison, 
On the 25th instant, an inquisition was 
held before two Commissioners of Luna- 
ticks and a Special Jury, when, after ex- 
amining Dr. Ainslie, Mr. Hiatt, surgeon 
at Ealing, Mr. Warburton, of Hackney, 
Mr. Webb, surgeon of the prison, Mr. 
Withers, Mr. Read, and Mr. Mitchell, 
neighbours of Bowyer, and Eliz. Haydon, 
his housekeeper, who all agreed in declar- 
ing him insane,—and after a personal ex- 
amination of Bowler himself —they re- 
turned a verdict of Lunacy, and that he 
had been so from March last. 

June 1. A threatening letter, signed N. 
Ludd, was received by Mr. Henry Wood, 
hosier, of Leicester, acquainting him that 
orders had’ been issued for his being shot 
ou or before the 20th, and begging him to 
settle his worldly affairs. A reward of 
4004. was offered for the discovery of the. 
writer, and he has been since lodged in 
the county gaol. ‘He is said to have been 
secretary to a Luddite society, and was 
impeached by an accomplice. 

June 6. A double blast of hydrogen gas 
took place in a mine at Felling, near - 
Gateshead, Durham, belonging to 
Brandling, esq. M. P. ; and set the mine on 
fire, forcing up such a volume of smoke 
as darkened the air to a considerable dis- 
tance, and scattering an immense quantity 
of smal! coal from the upper shaft. Nearly, 
the whole of the workmen were below, the 
second set baving gone down. before the 
first came up. | Ninety-three men and 
boys 
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boys perished in the mine, which conti- 
nued unapproachable for many days after. 

June 'l. A boy was last week killed at 
Great Gonerby, in consequence of his frock 
getting entangled in the tumbling shaft of 
a threshing machine. The Jury, at the 
recommendation of the coroner, in conse- 
quence of the frequent occurrence of these 
accidents, and the trifling expence neces- 
sary to prevent them, laid a fine of 20/. 
on the owners of the machine and horses, 
im the nature of a deodand. 

Thunder and hail-storms, accompanied 
by heavy falls of rain, have been very 
general within the last few days. At Don- 
caster aud Green Hammerton, some cattle 
have been killed by the lightning; and, at 
the latter place, the water rose from three 
4o four feet in depth, and pieces of ice were 
picked up, which measured three inches in 
circumference. 

June 8. A fire broke out between three 
and four o’clock in the Eastern rope-house 
ef Plymouth Dock-yard. An alarm was in- 
stantly given, and every assistance ren- 
dered, but without the desired effect. The 
flames raged with great fury until seven 
o’clock, when, by great exertion, they were 
got under, by the building, which was 1400 
feet long, being cut through. The whole of 
the machinery was consumed. About 400 
feet of the building was preserved. The 
watchmen and military centinels at Ply- 
mouth dock -yard have all been examined 
on oath; but after the minutest investiga- 
tion it cannot be ascertained whether the 
building was fired by overheated hemp, by 
lightning, or by incendiaries. About 950 
feet of the rope-house are irretrievably 
destroyed, with a considerable quantity of 
hemp. The valuable machinery for | wist- 
ing cables is much injured. The whole of 
the damage sustained is estimated at 
15,0002. 

June 14. Messrs. Thackray and Carlisle’s 
woollen manufactory, called “ Gibraltar,” 
near Pudsey, in the West Riding of York- 
shire, was destroyed by five. The loss is 
estimated at 9000/. ‘The cause of the fire 
is unknown. 

June 2\. Borthwitk Castle, N. B. built 
in 1340, was sold last week, by auth: sity 
of the Court of Session = It is acknow- 
ledged to be the most entire and magnifi- 
cent specimen in Scoilaad of the mansion 
of a feudal baron. 

A quantity of silver coins were found 
last week by some workmen while digging 
on the site of the old Parliament-house at 
Perth, They were 18 inches below the 
surface of the street, in a state of oxvila- 
tion, and many of them adhering together 
inalump. ‘The whole weighed Sib. 14oz. 
They seem to be chefly English aud Scutch 
pennies of the 15th century, 

Distyrsances 1N Tus Country. 

May 31, Acoilier, suspected of being a 

Luddite, was last weck pursued by the 


peace-officers near S/aly-bridge, when he 
retreated to his under-ground hiding-place, 
sliding for that purpose down the rope 
hanging in the shaft of the pit. A guard 
of upwards of 40 patrole were mounted 
at the mouth of the pit, which was kept 
up by necessary changes from the 19th to 
the 22d, determined to starve the desieged 
into a surrender. In the night, however, 
a detachment of more than 40 Luddites 
appeared, drove the besiegers from their 
post, gave a whistle, when the besieged 
ascended the rope, and escaped. 

A paper of June 13 states, “that the 
malcontents in the Western part of York- 
shire hold nightly watches on the tops of 
the hills, lighting beacons, or making 
some other sorts of signals; and when the 
cavalry are proceeding to surprise them, 
rockets are thrown up to give notice of 
their approach, avd the assemblage is 
of course dispersed before the troops can 
reach it. There has been great destruc- 
tion of framing machinery, and nightly 
depredations upon every building that has 
lead upon it. Many of the framers, anti- 
cipating an attack from these deluded 
men, have saved the machinery by pull- 
ing it down themselves, 

Letters from Yorkshire received June 
20, state, ‘* that the system of stealing 
arms and lead in the neighbourhood of 
Wakefield and Huddersfield still continues, 
and that assemblages of between two and 
three hundred men have been seen on dif- 
fereat nights in remote places, going 
through the military exercise.” 

Between cleven and twelve o’clock on 
June 18, Mr. Nadin, assisted by military, 
teok into custody, and seized the papers 
of, S8 persons, unlawfully assembled at a 
public house, in Ancoat’s-lane, Manchester. 
They stated the object of the.r meeting to 
be for the purpose of petitioning for Peace 
and Parliamentary Reform, but their pa- 
pers and books appeared to be of a different 
tendency. The whole 56 have becn com- 
mitted to Lancaster, to take their trials, 
for having administered the unlawful wath, 
known by the terin of “ ‘Twisting in.” 

June 21. A deputation of gentlemen 
from Lancashire have communicated to 
Govermment, that the Luddites have esta- 
blished several forges in that county, for 
the manufacture of pikes and darts, a 
sample of which the gentlemen have in 
their possession. 





The proprietors of shares in the pro- 
jected Harbour and Canat at S/. Nicholas 
Bay have, at a late meeting, relinquished 
both designs, in consequence cf the report 
of Mr. Kennie, the engineer, that the bot- 
tom was quicksand, 12 feet deep, and 
would require piling. To have cuntracted 
the harbour, would have :endered it inca. 
pable of receiving a evliier of 200 tons bur- 
theg, and also expused it so much to 
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storms from the North-westerly points, that 
vessels couid not come into it bur i calua 
weather, and thus the principal object of 
the projevied canal would have beca de- 
feated. ‘I'he estimated expence of the har- 
bour was 90,3121 Mr. Lushington ad- 
vised the abandoument of the design, which 
has been eight years iv contemplation, 
there being no prospect of benetit either 
to the Su>seribers or City of Canter u y5 
andl Resviutions to that effect were carried. 

The inhabitants of Northamp/fon have, as 
expressive of their gricf for the loss of Mr. 
Perceval, hung with black the church of 
All Saints in that place, voted a mona- 
ment to bé erected within it to his me- 
movy, and agreed to wear mourning for a 
fortnight. . 

Alluvial depositions of tin, of consider- 
able extent aad depth, have been found in 
several parts of Cornwall, which appears 
the only part of Europe in which this 
metal occurs under these circumstauces, 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 
Monday, June 1. 

The splendid cereinony of installing the 
twenty-three Knights lately added to the 
Order of the Bath took place. Early in 
the morning, the horse and foot guards 
took their stations. About ten o’clock, the 
persons connected with the ceremony met 
in the House of Lords, and at cleven the 
procession commenced in the following 
order, under a temporary boarded cover- 
ing, matted, and bounded on each side by 
strong wooden railing: it extended from 
the door of the House.of Lords (Prince’s 
chamber) to the South-East door of the 
Abbey (Poets’ Corner): —- Four ushers, 
with wands ornamented with ribbands. 
Four drummers and fifers, and eight trum- 
peters, in their full uniform. Esquires of 
the Knights Elect. Knights Elect and the 
Proxies of those who did not attend: the 
latter wore the surcoat, and were girt with 
tho sword of the Order; they carried the 
mantle on their right arms, and walked 

bare-headed. The Esquires of the Knights 
who had already received the honour of 
knighthood, wearing black velvet caps. 
The Knights of the Order, superbly dressed 
in their proper costume, and a wearing 
white satin hats, ornameuied with white 
plumes. Duke of York, Grand Mastcr, 
followed by his aide-de-Caimps in full uni- 
form. ‘Then came several Heralds aud a 
party of javelin-men, by whom the pro- 
cession was closed.— When the procession 
reached the Chapei, the Knights took their 
seats in their respective stalls, and under 
their banners ; the Proxies and Esquires in 
their proper places. ‘hey made profound 
obeisances to the throne or stall set apart 
for the Sovereign, and which (the Prince 
Regent having declined honouring tbe ee- 
@rnr. Mac. June, 1812, 
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remonial with his presence) was of course 
vacant, Close io it was the stall of the 
Duke of York, who, as Acting Grand Mas- 
ter, presided on the occasion, The cere- 
meny finished, the procession returned in 
the same order in which they had ap- 
proached the abbey. The Princesses Au- 
gusta aud Sophia, the Princess Charlotte 
of Wales, and the Duchess of York, after 
the ceremony, dined with the Prince Re- 
gent, in company with the Dukes of Kent, 
Cumberlaud, and Cambridge. The Order 
of the Bath has, on this occasion, been 
extended to tifty Knights, including the 
Sovereign avd the Grand Master, The 
following are the names of the new Knights: 
Right How, Sir Aribur Paget, Earl Wel- 
lington, Hon. Sit Geo. James Ludlow, Sir 
Sam. Heod, bart. Earl of Northesk, Sir 
Richard Johu Strachan, bart. ‘Hon, Sir A, 
Forrester Cochrane ; SirJohn Siuart, Count 
of Maida; Sir Philip Francis, Sir G. Hi- 
lario Barlow, bart. Viscount Strangford, 
Sir Richard Goodwin Keates, Sir George 
Beckwith, Sir David Baird, Hon. Sir Joha 
Hope, Sir Brent Spencer, Lovd Cochrane, 
Sir Joha Cope Sherbrooke, Sir Wm 
Carr Beresford, Lieut.-General Grahaat, 
Lieut.-General Rowland Hill, Maj.-Gen, 
Sir Samuel Aucharuty, Right Hon. Henry 
Wellesley, ambassader in Spain, 
Saturday, June 6. 

This day Mr. Justice Gibbs presented 
his rings for the King and Queen to the 
Lord Chancellor—the customary compli- 
ment or ceremony on being made a Judge, 
The motto is “ leges jurague.” 

Friday, June 12. 

The Gentlemen who had prepared Lists 
for the Loan waited on Lord Liverpool and 
Mr. Vansittart, when they were informed 
that the Loan would be 22,500,000/. siz. 
15,650,0002. for England, 4,350,000/. for 
Treiand, and 2,500. 000/, for the East- 
India Company. That for every 1004. it 
was proposed to give 12U/. in the Reduced, 
and that the bidding should take place in 
the 3 per cent. Consols; the interest 
thereon to take place from Saturday last.— 
That 4 per cent, discount should be al- 
lowed on prompt paymeut, which is cal- 
culated to be 2/. 8s. 4d. upon every 100/ 
stock.—The money to be paid in nine in- 
Stalments, at periods bewween the 19.h 
inst, and Feb. 19, 1815. 

- Tuesday, June 16. 

The parties who had prepared Listé for 
the Loan waited on Lord Liverpool and 
Mr. Vansittart, in Downing-strect. Ona 
the tenders being opened, it appeared that 
the bidders had cva'esced, the offer of 
each party. being the same, uamely, te 
receive 571. 10s. im the 3 per cent. Con- 
suls, together with 1204 im the 3 per 
cent. Reduced, for every 100/. in money, 
The Muvisters declimed the terms, as well 
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as another proposal made by the parties. 
Lord Liverpool said that the lowest terms 
Government could accept was 120/. in 3 
per cent. Reduced, and 56/. in 3 per ce nt. 
Consols. for 100/. in money. The Con- 
tractors closed on these terms. Lord Li- 
verpool, in answer to soine questions pro- 
posed, said that it was intentied to appro- 

ciate a part of the present loan to the li- 
qvidation of Exchequer Bills vow afloat, 
to the amount of 2,400,000/. ; and that it 
was not known if any others would be is- 
sued in their stead ; nevertheless, Govern- 
meut would reserve to itself the option of 
issuing Exchequer Bi Is, not exceeding the 
amount of 3,000,000/. in case it should be 
necessary. 

Wedaesday. June 1. 

This day the Budget (as will appear in 
our Parliamentary Report) was submitted. 
The proposed taxes are of a nature calcu- 
lated to press as little as possivle on the 
lower orders ef the community. The ex- 
isting duties on hides, skins, and gluss, 
are to be doubled. The taxes on male 
servants, Carriages, dogs, and 
game-certificates, are to be increased. 
All letters, carried more than 20 miles, to 
bear an additional tax of one peuny each, 
A new regulation of the daty on goods sold 
by auction is to take place, and the 
beunty on printed goods exported is to be 
discoutinued, The projected barracks in 
Marylebone, at Liverpool, and at Bris- 
tui, are abandoned. 

A Bill for the better regulation of the 
Nightly Watch in Westminster and the 
vicinity of the Metropolis is now in its 
progress through Parliament. [t embraces 
all the leading suggestions of the Pulice 
Committee. The watchmen ia every pa- 
rish ave to be increased in tke proportion 
of one to 60 houses, with a patrole to every 
twelve watchmen; the former are to su- 
perintend the watchmen, inspect the ale- 
houses and the state of the lamps, and to 
report upon these and all other occur- 
reuces of the night to the constables at the 
watch house, which report is to be en- 
tered in a book, and transmitted every 
moruing to the Police Office of the district, 
and an abstract once a weck to be for- 
warded to the head Office, in Bow-sireet. 
A person to be appointed at Bow-street to 
digest and arranze the abswacts, with a 
salary of 200/. a year. All the parishes 
to be formed into eight districts, and as- 
signed to the police offices: the watch- 
men to be relieved every six hours. Po- 
lice Officers not to receive specific sums 
on conviction of offenders. Search-war- 
rants to be euforced by night as well as 
by day. The Act of the 51st of the King, 
hitherto confined to Middlesex and Sur- 
rey, to be extended to the City of London 
and its Liberties. The number of every hack- 
wey coach to be painied un the pannel. 
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A correspondence of considerable length 
has lately been made public, relative to 
the negotiations for the formation of a 
new administration. Lord Wellesley was 
first empowered by the Prince Rezent for 
that purpose ; and his Lordship, assisted 
by Mr. Canning, took the requis.te steps 
to attain the desired object; but, after a 
series of communications with Lords Grey 
and Grenville and others, found it neces- 
sary to resign his powers to the Prince. 
The principal ground of their difference 
respected the question of Catholic Eman- 
cipa.ion. Earl Moira, who believed that 
the negotiation had failed through misap- 
prehension, had afterwards similar powers 
cominitted to hin ; but in the event proved 
equally unsuccessful: though the cause 
of his want ef success appears compara- 
tively trivial with regard to the publick, 
arising merely from a difference respect- 
ing retaining or dismissing the present 
Hou-ehold. The old ministry, therefore, 
remain, a few changes only having taken 
piace, which are noticed in our next page. 
Particulars respecting these negotiations 
will appear in the progress of our. Parlia- 
mentary Report. 

The brilliant insignia of the Star, George, 
and Garier, with which Earl Moira was 
invested, on being made a knight of the 
Garter, are understood to have been the 
flattering and gencrous preseut of au H- 
lustrious Personage. 

Government has taken a lease of Hprm- 
wood Scrubs from the parish of Hammer- 
smith, for 21 years, at 100 guineas per 
annum—the inhabitauts still reserving their 
antient right of common. A part of the 
Tower Hamlets Militia are encamped on 
the ground, for the purpose of clearing 
the underwood, &e. previvus to the exer- 
cise and review of the military ; for which 
purpose, it is said, the ground is intended. 

The Bill now before the Legislature, for 
inclosing ail the commons aud waste lands 
throughout England, has received the sanc- 
tion of the Board of Agriculture. ls en- 
actment would be attended with much 
public benefit, and but little private in- 
jury. The latter would be experienced by 
the poor cottagers, a class of persons al- 
ready experiencing every privation, and 
for whom, as counected immediat ly with® 
agriculture, some indemnification might 
be granted. 

The Author of the threatening letters 
written to the Prince Regent and to Col. 
M‘Mahon, for whose discovery a thon- 
sand pounds were lately offered in the 
Gazette, has been discovered, He turns 
out to be the insane person who has so 
long persecuted the Duke of Norfolk by 
absurd claims on the title. 

¥,* The promised particulars of the 
execution of Bellingham will be given ia 
our Supplement, 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER, 
Haymarket THEATRE. 
June 15. The Sleep Watker ; or, Which 
is the Lady? a Farce. 





Gazerre PROMOTIONS. 

Whitehill, May 23. Right Rev. Dr. 
Bowyer Edw. Sparke, recommended to be 
elected Bistop ¢! Ely, vice Dampier, de- 
ceased, 

Duchy of Lancaster, Somerset place, May 
25. Tae Earl of Buck:nghamshire, Chaa- 
ceilor of the Ducby and County Palatine 
of Lanvaster. 

Foreign-office, May 25. P. C. Tupper, 
esq. his Majesty’s Consul in Valencia.— 
Gilbert Stuart Brace, esq. Consul at the 
Canary Islands. 

Dozxning-street, June 1. Major.-gen. 
P. Bouham Governor and Commanier in 

Shi f of Surinam.—Coi, G. R. Amstie, 
Governor aud Commander in Chicf of 
Doma. 

Curlion-house, June 5. Rev. J. S. 
Ciaske, F. R. 8. chaplain to the House- 
hold, and librarian to the Prince Regent, 
Historiographer to his Majesty, vice Du- 
tens, deceased. 

Whiiehal, June 9% Earl of Liverpool, 
Right hm. Nicholas Vansittart, Sao»den 
Barne, esq. and the Hon. Berkeley Paget, 
Comm ssioners for executing the office of 
Treasurer of the Eachequer.—Right bon. 
Nicholas Vansittart, Chancellor and Un- 
der-treasurer of the Exchequer. 

Carlton house, June 11. Earl of Har- 
rowby, Lord President of the Council.— 
Eari B sthurst and Vise. Sidimouth, Two ef 
his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State. 

Carlton rouse, June 11. Sir Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, knt. one of his Majesty’s Gen- 
tlemen Ushers Daily Waiters 

Carlion-house, Jume 13. 
a Knight of the Garter. 

Whitehall, June 20. Rev. George- 
Henry Law, D. D. recommended to be 
elected Bp. af Chester, vice Dr. Sparke, 
translated. 


Earl Moira, 


Civit Paomorions. 

Sir Vicary Gibbs, late Attorney-gene- 
ral, one of the Judges of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, vice Mr. Justice Lawrence, 
retired from ill health. 

Rev. Benedict Chapman, President of 
Gonviile and Caius College. 

EcciestasTIcAk PRerenMENTs. 

Rev. Moses Manners, Cariton St. Pe- 
ter R. Novfolk. 

Rev. R. Morres, M. A. Alton Borealis 
Prebend, in Salisbury Cathedral, 

Rev. Wm. Van Milkdert, M. A. to the 
Preachership of Lincoln’s-inn, vice Dr. 
Jackson, Bp. of Oxford. 

Rev. Henry Card, M. A. Sapey R. and 
Wolfurlow V. Herefordshire. 
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Rev. Arthur Matthews, M. A. Linton 
V. with Lea Chapel annexed, Mereford- 
shire, vice Roberts, resigned, 

Kev. Thomas Le Mesurier, M, A. rector 
of Newaton Longueville, Backs, Haugh- 
ton R. Durham; vice Plumptre (see p. 600), 

Rev. W. Ward, B. D. prebendary of 
Salisbury, and rector of Myland, near 
Colchester, Alphamstone R. Essex, vice 
Gamble, deceased, 

Rev. T. Ebrey, M. A. master of the 
Free Grammar School, Bideford, Iiches- 
ter R. Somerset. 

Hon. and Rev. T. A. Harris, M. A. Ged- 
ney R. Lincelushire. 

Rev. Johu Cracrofi, A. B, Chaplain to 
the Forces. 

Rev. H. Moises, rector of Whitchureh, 
Oxon. East Farleigh V.- Kent. 

Rev. Herbert Hawes, D D, Netherbury 
in Terra Prebend, in Salisbury Cathedral. 

Rev. ©. A, North, rector of Averstone, 
to a Prebend in Winchester Cathedral. 

Rev, P. B, Beath, St. Margaret Ilket- 
shali V. Suffolk, 

Rev. H. North, A. B. Heacham V. Norf. 

Rev. George Duheaume, A. B. St. Lau- 
rens R. Jersey.—Rev. George Balleine, 
curate of Si. John’s, Jersey, St. Quens R. 

Rev. D. Veysie, B. D. to a Prebendal 
stall in Exeter Cathedral, vice Speare, dec. 

Rev. Win. Corne, M. A. rector of Tixall, 
to hold by dispensation Swinnerton R. 
Staffordshire. s 

Rev. J. Blackburn, M. A. Darfield V. 
York. 

Rev..]. Surtees, A. M. Banham R. Norf, 

Rev. S. Webster, jun. A. B, Dodbrook 
R. Devon. 

Rev H. Green, M. A. canon of Bristol 
Cathedral, Broadhembury V. Devon, vice 
Collier, resigued. 

Rev. W. M. Bowen, D. D. head mas- 
ter of the Grammar School, St. Alban’s, 
Shipton V. Hants. 

Rev. Weeden Butler, jun. M.A. the Lec 
tureship of Brompton-chapel, in the pa- 
rish of Kensington, Middlesex, nominated 
and appointed by the Rev, Richard Orme- 
rod, vicar of Kensington, and licensed by 
the Right Rev. John Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, vice Rev. T.F. Dibdin, F.A.S. resigned, 





Birrus. 

March 23. At the Government-house, 
Funchall, Madeira, the wife of Major-gen, 
Hor. Robert Meade, a son. 

16. At Cleveland, Lady Charldtte 
Bailiie, a daughter. 

18. At Lisbon, the wife of Major Law- 
rie, 79th regiment, a son, 

Lutely, ln Taayer-street, Manchester- 
square, the Duchess of Castries, a daugh, 

In Cumberland-place, Lady E. Murray, 
a still -born child. 

The wife of Hon, Windham Quia, a son 
and heir. ; 

hh 
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In Upper Brook-street, the wife of B. 
Hall, esq. M. P. a son. 

The wile of Mr. Se: jeant Rough, a dan. 

At Lewes, the wife of J. R. Kemp, esq. 
M. P. ason. 

At Titness-wood, Sunning-hill, Lady 
Home Popham, a son. 

At Bath, the widow of Major-gen. Mac- 
kinnon (who was killed on the breach of 
Ciwdad Rolrige), a son. 

At Bishop’s Court, Devon, the Lady of 
Lord Graves, a daugiiter, 

At Uffing‘on-houve. Lincolnshire, the 
Countess of Lindsey, a daughter. 

At Gibvaltar, the wife of Lieut.-colonel 
Molle, 9th regiment, a son and heir. 

June 2. At her father’s, in Hill-street, 
Hon Mrs. Barnard, a son, 

4 A’ Hastings, the wife of Lieut,-col. 
Hugh Ha’ ket, a son. 

8. Lady Romilly, a still-born child. 

11. In South Audiey-street, the wile of 
E. Greathead, esq. a son 

15. The wife of Dr. Yelloly, of Fins- 
bury-square, a son. 





Manrriaces. 

1811. Aug. 30. At Agra, East Indies, 
Lieut. J. Taylor, of the Engineers, to the 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. S. Bou- 
cher, of Epsom. 

Nov. ... At Bhaugu!pore, Edw. Wat- 
son, esq. Judge and Magistrate of Be- 
nares, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Rev. Dr. Bathie, of Hammersmith, 

1812, May 2. At Dublin, Capt. Lum- 
ley, son of Hon. F L. to Miss Beresford, 
daughter of the Bishop of Kildare. 

12. At Dublin, Justinian Isham, esq. 
eldest son of Sir J. J. bart. to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Rev. S. Close, of Elm-park, 
co. Armagh. 

16. William Whitmore, esq. of Devon- 
shire-st. Portland-place, te Miss Busby, 
of Lambeth. 

19. W. Beauchamp Proctor, esq. Cap- 
tain RK. N. eldest son of Sir T. B. P. bart. 
to Anne, eldest daughter of T. Gregory, 
esq. niece and heiress of the late T. Bro- 
grave, esq. of Springfield-place, Essex. 

At Edinburgh, Wm. Somerville, esq. 
Deputy-inspectar of A:my Hospitals, to 
Mrs. Greig, daughter of Adm. Sir W. G. 
Fairfax, R. N. 

20. At Lambeth-palace, R. N. Sutton, 
esq. third son of the late Sir R. S. bart. to 
Mary-Georgiana, daughter of J. Manners 
Sutton, esq. of Belham, Notis, niece to 
the Archbishop. 

Mr. S. F. Yockney, of Bedford-street, 
to Letitia, daughter of Luke Hansard, 
esq. of Gower-street, 

22. At Bath, Rev. Dr. Walsh, of the Cir- 
eus, to Miss Eleanor Newcome, daugh. of 
his Grace the late Lord Primate of Ireland, 

23, Mr. C. Allsop, of Wanlip, co. 
Leiec. to Mary, eldest daughter of Geerge 
Watkinson, gent. of Woodhouse, 
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26. Capt. Geo. Ferguson, R. N. to Eli- 
zabeth-Holcombe, oniy daughter and 
heiress of John Woodhouse, e-q. of Aram- 
stune-house, and Yatton-court, Herts. 

27. J. Scobell, esq. Lieut.-colonel 4th 
Corawal! Local Militia, to Mrs. Linton, 
of Yorksh re. 

28. Hon. T. Cranley Onslow, second 
son of Vise. Craniey, tu the sccoud and 
youngest dau. aud coheiress of the late N, 
Hillier, esq. of Stoke-park, Guildford. 

Rev. Jas. Slade, M. A. rector of Tee 
versham, Cambridg shire, to Augusta, 
third dau. of Rev. Dr. Law, since elected 
Bishop of Chester, (See p. 587.) 

29, At Hatfield-house, Lord Delvin, 
eldest son of the Earl of Westmeath, to 
Lady Emily Cecil, secoud daughter of the 
Marquis of Salisbury. 

Lately, Peter Smith, M.D. R.N. to 
Henrietta, daughter of Hon. Hen. Erskine, 
of Amundeil. 

Charles Goring, esq. of Whisten-park, 
Sussex, to Miss Ballard, daughter of the 
late Dr. B. feliow of Winchester-college. 

Rev, Geo. Augustus Seymour, M. A. 
rector of Ewerne Courtocy, and Burion 
Bradsiock, Dorset, to the only daughter 
of Joho Bastard, esq. late of Blandford, 

George Clifford, esq. youngest son of 
the late Hon. Thomas C, of Tixall, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of W. H. Coyuey, 
esq. of Weston Coyney. 

Rev. Wm. Domviile, third son of the 
late Chas D. esq. of Sawtry-house, co, 
Dublin, to Miss A. Freeman, youngest 
daughter of J. Freeman, esq. of Lettun, 
co. Hereford. 

Charles Wynne Griffith Wynne, esq. of 
Vocias Hall, Deubigthshire, to Sarah, 
daughter of Rev. Heury Hilyard, of Stoke- 
ley, Yorkshire. 

Ai Athlone, T. Henry, esq. M. D. to 
Mrs. Antrobus, widow of the late Lieut.- 
colonel Antrobus. 

June 2. J. P. Vincent, esq. of Chan- 
cery-lane, to Miss Parke, daughter of the 
late S. Parke, esq. of Sysonby-lodge, in 
Leicestershire, 

V. B. Engleheart, esq. of Doctors’. 
commons, to Mary-Jane, eldest daughter 
of Rev. S. Curteis, LL. D. of Sunbury. 

3. Hon. Henry St. John, eldest son of 
Vise. Bolingbroke, tu the second daughter 
of the late sir Henry St. John Mildmay. 

4. Richard Chenevix, esq. to the 
Countess of Rouault. 

De. Clough, of Berners-street, to Miss 
Mary Williams Tucker, of Michael’s- 
place, Brompton. 

J. Ui. Bennett, esq. of Ballymore, to 
Theodosia-Anne, eldest daughier of the 
Jate J. Smith, esq. of Summer-castle, 
Laneashire. 

8. Sir R. Bromley, bart. to the youngest 
daughter of Daniel Wilson, esq. of Dailam- 
tower, Westmoreland, 
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MEMOIRS or ruc rare Ricut Hon. SPENCER PERCEVAL. 
(Continued from page 501.) 


Mr. Perceval's political opintons were 
known before he ov'amed a seat mm the 
House of Commons. i!e, however, hasten- 
ed te contirm them, vy declaring himself 
a staunch fricad to the adiniuitration, 
and a warm supporier of the measures 
which it adopted. His first speech excit- 
ed coosideravle atteation and wnterest. It 
was made ou the secoud of June 1797, in 
support of Mr. Put’s BU tor the better 
prevention acd punishinent of all traite- 
rous atiempts to excite sedition aud mu- 
tiny ia his Majesty's service. The speak- 
ers figure was not commaading, but 
graceful; tis delivery not dignitied, but 
ea-y; aad the clearness and melody of 
his voice, the unaffected placidit'y of his 
manners, and the bevevo'eni nature of the 
sentimenis he expressed, gained upou the 
ear and the heari of all parties. Ifhe did 
net enforce, he won conviction; the pro- 
prety of his suggestions was admitted, 
and tne beneficial amendments wlich he 
proposed, were adopted. It is remarka- 
bie, and lamen.ab'e too, that the recur- 
rence of similar infriagemenis of peace 
aud loyalty should have cal.ed forth his 
first and last speech im the Senate ; for it 
may be recollected that the last time Mr. 
Perceva! addressed the House, it was in 
defence of Mr. Ryder 8 Biti for more etfec- 
tually preventing the admiuistration of 
un awful oaths. 

Tue satisfaction with which he had been 
heard, and the attention paid to his sug- 
gestions, induced him to dedicate more of 
his ume to pylitical matters. He be- 
caine, in Consequence, one of the chief 
supporis of the adwiuistration ; aud in ihe 
subsequent Session opposed, with tke 
spirit of true loyalty, and ail the power of 
eloquence, the mtroductiva of French re- 
volutionary principles. He vindicated 

* the policy of the war, and the propriety of 
the measures to which the necessi'y of 
carrying it on with vigour gave birth, and 
frequently defeated and silenced the most 
violent members of Opposition. 

In January 1793, Mr. Pitt’s Assessed 
Tax Dill created the most interesting, as 
well as the most animated discussions. 
Mr. Perceval could not remain silent on 
the subject, We fiad, in consequence, 

that on the 4th of that month in repry to 

Mr. Hobhouse, he contended—* that 

himself, and not Mr. H. was pleading the 
cause of property, by supporting this 
measure, which was to protect it. It had 
been conteuded by an Hon. Baronet (Sir 

F. Burdett), that the application of the 

mouey would enable Ministers to carry on 

a war against hberty—it was that species 

of liberty agamst which fie trusted we 
gaould ever bear arms—it was against the 


importation of French liberty into Eog- 
land.” With respect to the measures 
then under consideration, it was the ur- 
gency of the times which constituted ita 
leadmg feature. lt was nut in our power 
tu chouse a peace ; the Enemy would give 
neue. It did not remain with us to sheath 
the sword; but withthem. Jt had beea 
said, that the people nuw began to ques- 
tion, whether, if the Eneruy came, they 
could dv worse. Did the people ask this, 
and was there any One unprepared with 
an answer? “if such aman there be 
(exclained Mr. Perceval) 1 will furnish 
bun with ove—the Eneiny woald aot sure- 
ly act better towards us than they have 
done towards their own subjects. Let 
men of a certain rank recolieci how the 
French treated ail men in their station ; 
let the shopkeeper, now said to be afraid 
of the direct operation of the present tax, 
think, if be cau, what must have been the 
effect of a forced loan? Let every per- 
son recollect, that in Fiance the taxes 
rose in regular proportion until they reach- 
ed the sam of 9000 livre’, when Gne half 
oi the property was taken, each income 
was reduced to the standard of about 
1SuU/. few being left a larger sum than that 
for thew avowed expences; yet the pre- 
sent measure of assessments had been 
said to be worse than any that ever had 
been adopted by Robespierre ; nay it bad 
been put ia competition with the total 
coniiscation of property.” 

Mr. Perceval was tullowed by Mr. 
Shendan, who, although he endeavoured 
to controvert the arguments advanced, 
askuowledged “ that this was a speech of 
great talem, ingenuity, and considerable 
furce.”—Such praise from the lips of an 
©pponeant, and of a man of taste and abili- 
ties, could not fail to prove grateful to its 
object. Indeed, at that time, the charac- 
ter of Mr. Perceval stood equally bigh ia 
the estimation of men of all parties. He 
was a valuable friend, a dreaded, but re- 
spected antagonist. He did not mix in 
Parliamentary warfare, armed with elo- 
quence aloue: he came surrounded with 
private virtues, and brought a shield of 
iutegrity which no dart could pierce. His 
political knowledge had rapidly increased 
—le had retained all his iegal acutencss, 
but acquired ease and coniidence In de- 
bate, and was now considered as a mag 
whose services could prove useful to his 
country in the most elevated and difficult 
situauons. This opimon was not formed 


by common observers, or the partiality of 
friends—it was expressed on a most so- 
lema occasion, and in the most solema 
maaoucr, by the greatest statesman that 
has ever wielded the fate of aation«. 








The duel that took place in 1798, between 
Mr, Pitt and Mr. Tierney, is still fresh in 
the public recollection :—Mr. Ryder, now 

ord Harrowby, acted as second to the 
former, an] on their way to the appointed 
piace of meeting, naturally asked him 
whether there was any person he looked 
pon as capable of filling his situation, in 
ease the country should bave the m/sfor- 
tune of losing him? After a little pause, 
Mr. Pit answered, “ that he thonght Mr. 
Perceval was the most competent person, 
and that he appeared equal to cope with 
Mr. Fox.” Let those who (because Mr. 
Perceval bad attained and reta ned that 
power which they vainly heped to grasp) 
have constantly denied hm even common 
abilitics—tlet those who, after having been 
his cleagnes in place, not in viriue, 
withdrew from his Administration on 
grounds which they only think proper to 
publ.sh after his death. and though the 
médinm of the press anonymous y de- 
famed bis character as‘a Politician and a 
Minster, and ex'olled their own, compare 
their statements with Mr. Pit's reply :— 
They cannot call the sense and discrimi- 
nation of sach a judge into question— 
other men, at other times, have flattered. 
Mr. that he mighi be 
standing on the brink of dissolution, and 
that his answer, tf he perished, would pro- 
babity direct the formation of a new Ad- 
ministration, must have spoken the truth 
in the sincerity of his heait. Let them 
consider whether they feel justified a 
their misrepresentations; and whether 
conscienve does not loudly teil them, that 
every word of bleme they have uw tered, 
should have been a note of prarse. 

Mr. Perceval endeavoured to become 
thorough'y master of every branch of 
policy. He now dedicated much of his 
attention to the subject of finance ; and 
some of hs plens, in that important de- 
partment, are deserving of high commen- 
datiun. He once observed, in rep'y to 
some observations on the part of Mr. 
Tiernéy, “ that tricking in love, and trick- 
ing the public, were both, in kis opinion, 
equaliy immoral.” In June 1800, he 
publicly’ lamented the failure of the 
measure for the prevention of Adultery, 
and also spoke at leng h in support of the 
Monastic Institution Bill. In Bilary 
Vacation, in 180], at the formation of the 
Addington Administration, Mr. Perceval, 
then in his 29th year, was appointed 
Solicitor General, on the resignation of 
Sir Wiiliam Grant, who then succeeded 
Sir Pepper Arden, afierwards Lord Alvan- 
ley, as Master of the Rolls. In Hilary 
vacation, 1802, he was promofed to the 
situation of Attorney General, become 
vacant by the elevation of Sir Edward 
Law (now Lord Ellenborough) to the 
seat of Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench, 


Pitt, conscious 
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Mr. Perceval, on receiving the appoint- 
ment of Solicitor General, relinquished the 
Court of K-ug’s Boneh, and p:acrised only 
in that of Chancery. | In taking this step, 
he was influenced chiefiy by the wish of 
having mere time to dedicate to his politi- 
ca! duties. But it is doubtful whether he 
succeeded in this view. Io the King’s 
Bench, th ugh be was occasionaily engag- 
ed in conducting causes of great impor- 
tance, his buwsiness had never been so 
great as whol!'y 'o occupy his time. Nor 
is this to be wondered at, when it is cone 
sidered, that at thai time he had to con- 
tend with, as competitors in that cuurt, 
Mr. Erskine, Mr. Mingay, Mr. Law, Mr. 
Garrow, and Mr. Gibbs, all of them King’s 
Counsel much older than himselt, and 
established in great practice before even 
Mr. Perceval was called to ‘he Bar. | is 
no disgrace to him, that he did not before 
the age of forty, dispossess these gentie- 
men of their chents. But wh n he came 
into Chancery, he found competiiors less 
powerfu ; and though his disadvantages, 
in enie wg a court in the practice of which 
he had never been regularly initiated, 
were great, he advanced rapidly in prac- 
tice, and long before his abandenment of 
the Bar, be had begun to be e nsidered 
as the most powerfui antagonist of Sir 
Samue! Romilly, the Corypbeus of Equity 
Draftsmen, 

While Attorney-General, Mr. Perceval 
strenuously advocated the Union with 
Trelaud, and aiso supported the bill for 
correcting the abuses of the Navy. 

The only prosecution instituted by Mr. 
Perceval, in his character of Attorney- 
General, worthy of bemg noticed here, 
was that against Jean Veltver, the editor 
of a French Journal printed in London, 
for a libel on Buonaparte. The trial 
took place in the Court of King’s Bench, 
on the 2ist of February, 1805, (during 
the peace of Amiens,) and the defendant 
was found guilty. Mr. Perceval was, on 
this occasion, necessarily placed in 
a situation of pecuiiar dehcacy and 
difficulty, and if, instead of endeavour- 
ing to obtain a verdict of guilty, he 
had launched out into a severe Philip- 
pie against the vices and atroc.ties of the 
French despot, no Englishman, perhaps, 
could have found in his heart to condemn 
him; but Mr. Perceval’s conluct was 
marked by the utmost propriety and con- 
sistency. At the same time Mr, (now Sir 
James) Mackintosh, in one of the most 
e'oquen: and able appeals ever made to 
an English jury, exhibited the character 
of the Fyrant in all its proper colours. 
Having mentioned this trial, we shell 
here quote that part of Mr. Perceval’s 
opening speech in which he expressed his 
abhorrence of assassination: ‘“ Gentle- 
men, I stated to you at first what I con- 
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ceived to be the object and tendency of 
this work; and now jet me put it to you, 
whether you donot ‘hink wih me, this is 
a crime in this country, whether the ex- 
horiation to assassination in time of peace 
is got a very high offence? If ‘t were in 
time of war, | should have no difficulty im 
stating, that there is something so base, 
so disgraceful ; there is something so con- 
trary to every thing that belongs to the 
character of an Englishman; there is 
something so immoral in the idea of assas- 
Sination, that the exhortation to assassi- 
maie this or any other chief Magistrate, 
would be a crime against the honourable 
feelings of the English law.” 

Mr. Perceval retained his situation 
when Vr, Ptt resumed the reins of Go- 
vernmea!, and continued to distinguish 
himself as a ready aud staunch supporter 
of ihe measures of that great man. He 
had the honour sometimes to cail down 
upon himself all the eloqueuce of the Op- 
position, and proved a most useful parti- 
san of the Administration. When it was 
dissolved by the death of that Pilot who 
had guided the vessel of the State safe 
through so many storms, a combination 
of men and sacrifice of principles took 
piace, in which Mr. Perceval disdained to 
share. He was succeeded by Sir A. 
Piggott, and appeared, for the first time, 
on the benches of the Opposition, He 
was now the chief, if not the sole head of 
that party which preferred cousistency to 
power, ‘The friends of the Church and the 
Constitution rallied round him, and it was 
soon perceived that he waged an effective 
warfare against the existing Ministry. 
This discovery served to increase his 
strength, and to weaken theirs, for num- 
bers deserted a party that did aot possess 
the confidence either of the King or the 
people, and joined that which seemed to 
be formed with the approbation of both, 
As skilful in the management of parlia- 
mentary war, as fixed in his principles, 
and determined .in his hostility to mea- 
sures, not men, to the eloquence of an 
erator he joined the art of a tactician. 
He carefully selected his points of attack ; 
conscious that by storming the strong 
holds of his opponents, he might incur de- 
feat, he restrained his natural activity, 
watched them attentively through their 
career, and caught and smote them in 
their weakness. Thus, when Lord Ho- 
wick, in 1807, brought forward the Catho- 
lie Petition, and a Bill was propesed to 
remove the political disabilities of which 
the members of that sect complain, Mr. 
Perceval, really alarmed for the safety of 
the Protestant Church, rose in its defence. 
Inspired by higher interests than those of 
party, his eloquence acquired additional 
power, and so wiumphantly displayed the 
impolicy of the measure, that his speech 
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may be considered as having inflicted the 
death-blow to an alveady tottering Adimi- 
nistration, whose existence vnaly survived 
it a few days. 

The downfall of that Administration 
opened a wide field for personal ambition, 
and situated as he was, considered as the 
ablest man of Ins party, it might have 
been almost expected that Mr. Percevad 
woud have claimed one of the first places 
in the new Ministry as bisright. Bui suc- 
cess had net uprooted modesty from tis 
beart, and his exertions had im View, na- 
tional advantage, and not imdrividual eles 
vauon, The oiler of the Crancetiorship 
of the Exchequer on the part of the Crown 
Was several times rejected by Mr. Perce- 
val. He requested he might be allowed 
to assume an humbier situation, and pro- 
posed to resume that of Attorney-General. 
in defence of wis refusal, he urged the 
claims of his numerous family on bis per- 
sonal exertions, and the necessity in which 
he found himself, in order to do justice te 
his children, not to accept avy office 
which would require all his time. Aa 
offer was then made from an elevated 
quarter, to give Mr. Perceval the Chan- 
cellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster for 
life, as a compensation for his professional 
loss, and a provision for his family, pro- 
vided he shou!d agree to fill the office te 
which the esteem and confidence of the 
Monarch and the wishes of the Nation 
called him. Notwithstanding that the va« 
lue of the Chancellorship proposed did 
not much exceed 2000/. a year, nearly one 
thousand /ess than Mr. Perceval’s profes- 
sion produced per annum, his sense of 
public duty indaced him to comply; and 
when, after his nomination, Parliament 
expressed their dissatisfaction at the na- 
ture of the grart, he allowed it to be can- 
celled, and repeated in the House the as- 
surance of his readiness to serve his Ma- 
jesty, even without the Chancellorship of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, for life. 

The new A.iministration was no sooner 
formed, in March 1807, than it became 
necessary to consolidate it by an appeal 
to the sense of the people. Parliament 
was in consequence dissolved. Mr. Per- 
ceval, in his address te his Northampton 
constituents, declared, ‘that he was calied 
upon to give up his profession, to make a 
stand for the religious establishment of 
the country.” This was called a display 
of intolerance and bigotry; aud the mau 
who rose in support of our National Esta- 
blishment was ranked among those whe 
wish to keep the human miud in chains. 

Scareely had the outcry of bigotry sub- 
sided, when a still louder clamour arose. 

was occasioned by the seizure of the 
Danish feet, on the eve of its being trans- 
ferred to the Enemy, either to assist in the 
invasiva ef these kingdoms, or to exclude 
us 
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us from the Baltic, by enabling him to 
take possession of Sweden, or at least of 
that part of her coasts which lives the 
Sound, and to close that channel against 
us. Mr. Perceval declared ia the House 
of Commons that Ministers were possessed 
of certain information respecting Buoua- 
parte’s secret arrangement with Denmark, 
and his intention to fuice all the Euro- 
pean Powers into a confederacy against 
us. He therefore contended that it was 
both wise and politic, as we could uot en- 
tirely previ nt the excention of his plan, 
at least to endeavour to render it abor- 
tive, by disarming those powers of their 
means of hostility. But the Opposition 
thought they had found a rich soil in 
which to sow abuse aud dissatisfaction 
against the Ministry; and notwithstand- 
ing the fairness of the arguments by 
which the policy, and indeed the neces- 
sity of the act, were established, con- 
tinued to vent forth their fury, until they 
had exhausted themselves in vain efforts, 
and tired out the patience of the nation. 

On the 26th of June 1807, on the usual 
motion for an Address to the Throne, 
fraught with charges against the Admi- 
nistratiog, Mr. Perceval rose in repiy to 
Lord Howick, now Earl Grey, and entered 
into ap elaborate defence of himself and 
his colleagues. 

He obseived, that, notwithstanding the 
almost indefensible manner iw which the 
Opposition had dissolved the Parliament 
which existed at the commeiticement of 
their Admninistration, still they could see 
nothing in the dat Parliament which ren- 
dered adissolution necessary : ‘* Nothing,” 
said Mr. Perceval, “in the known and pro- 
bable differences of the Members of the 
last Parliament, on certain great ques- 
tions; nothing in the division which pre- 
vailed, upon a particular topick, between 
the Sovereign and his late Ministers,which 
division, in my mind, peculiarly suggested 
the propriety of an appeal to the coun- 
try.”...°¢ | would refer to the Speech 
from the Throne, at the close of the last 
Parliament, for a detail of these reasons, 
What, I would beg gentlemen ww recol- 
lect, was the situation in which the King 
stood? Did he not appear as the sole 
ebstacle to a measure which proposed 
eoncessions to relieve a portion of his 
people? Did he not appear as a barrier 
in the way of those concessions? Now, 
in such circumstances, was it not neces- 
sary to the bonour and character of the 
Sovereign, to shew that it was not by his 
will alone that the measure I refer to 
shuuld be resisted, but that such was the 
geversl seutiment of the country ?” 
“The Cathole question, and a ce:ta® 
other measure, if measure it could be 
called (which’had for its object the fur- 
cing back of the late Min sters into power, 
im oppositiva to the authority of the 
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wou'd ask any man in Ins senses, whether 
that was not the precise period to chouse, 


Crown), had been just discussed, 


for the reasons | have already stated ; 
and particularly when the immediace pur- 
pose of the dissoluiion was to ascertain 
the sentiments af the people upon the na- 
tare and object of these messares?” He 
denied that the dissolution nad vecasoned 
material meonvemience te any chesses of 
men, or any injury to she public business, 
After insistmg upon tis Majesty's mght 
to unders'and the Coronation oath for 
himse:f, and that, if be thought any pro- 
postition contrary to that great outh, he 
would of course, by so acceding to it, be 
guilty of a breach of his oath, Mr. Per- 
ceval proceeded to shew that the Church 
would bave been in danger, had the late 
Ministers been permitted to follow the 
course they had eniered upon with re- 
spect to the Catholicks. Would they not, 
if in their power, have repealed the Test 
Act? (° Yes!’ exciaimed a voice on the 
Opposition Bench.)—‘* Then,” resumed 
Mr. Perceval, “ those who regarded that 
act as essential to the safety of our 
Church Establishment, were correct and 
consistent in supposing the Chureb im dan- 
ger vader the government of such Minis- 
ters. ‘Therefore the cry of the Charch in 
Danger was raised; and if it were a false 
cry, it never could have been productive 
of such effects as this noble Lord magined, 
nor could it ever have been promoted by 
so insigu:ficant an individual as himself.’? 

Mr. Perceval then expressed his firm 
conviction that the proposed  conces- 
sions would not have contented those 
for whose satisfaction they were intend- 
ed. He voted agamst such concessions 
at the outset, and had since found no 
cause to alter his opmion; but he denied 
that the provisions of the Act of 1804, 
were at all analogous to the proposed 
iheasvre, since, in that instance, there 
was no design to appoint a Catholick to any 
of our high civil offices. ‘* Nothmg se 
mogstrovs in principle,” he exclaimed, 
“was ever avowed.” Tolerant towards 
all sects, Mr. Perceval was always par- 
ticularly careful of the interests aud sta- 
bility of our Ecclesiasiical Establishment, 
and sub-equentiy brought in a Bill to en- 
crease the salaries of the resident stipen- 
diary Curates. This Billi, however, was 
lost in Apri! 1808; but the condition of the 
poorer Clergy has since been ameliorated 
by the moneys voted for their relef in Par- 
lament, at the particular recommendas 
tion of the Crown. 

The sudden burst of patriotism in the 
Spanish Peninsula vow a'tracted every 
eye, and awakened throughont the land 
feelings of sympathy and exultation, ex 
cept among those who thak they would 
commut a breach, of parity decoram, if they 
were lo express joy at our tyumphs, or 
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sorrow at our misfortunes. Liberal in 
their aid to the Spanish and Portuguese 
nations, Mr. Percevai and his colleagues 
had meessantly to contend with the evil 
forebodings and terrors of the Opposition, 
who re-echoed Buonaparte’s threats of 
destroying our armies in the Peninsula, 
with great fidelity of imitation both in 
feeling and in tone. The long list of Bri- 
tish victories gained wherever our Heroes 
have fought ; the rescue of Portugal from 
the grasp of its oppressors; the capture 
of two of the strongest fortresses in Spain, 
defended by the bravest troops and officers 
the Enemy could appoint, and the flatter- 
ing prospects of Spanish independence, 
have hitherto served little to realize the 
speculations of those politicians, who 
deem it impossible for our treops to en- 
counter the fury of the Gallic Eagles, 
without being instantly annihilated. 

The disastrous fate of the Walcheren 
expedition, the dissentions in the Ca- 
binet, te which the death of the Duke 
of Portland gave rise, by bringing to 
light the disputes between Mr. Cauuing 
and Lord Castlereagh, and occasioning 
a duei between those two statesmen, 
and their consequeut secession from 
office, the revolutionary commotion ex- 
cited by the resistance of an Hon. 
Baronet tothe laws of his country, would 
have been sufficient to overtura. a Minis- 
ter less deeply grounded on just princi- 
ples; less powerfully fixed by the weight 
of his own integrity ; endowed with less 
energy of character, less undaunted firm- 
ness of mind, and less eminent abilities. 
Surrounded with political storms, Jur. 
Perceval passed through them unshakea. 
His Admiaistration maintained the honoug, 
secured the independence, and angmented 
the power of his country. Nay, its bene- 
ficial influence was extended beyond the 
limits of the British Empire. Foreign na- 
tions frequently hesitated in becoming 
our allies, on,account of the instability of 
our Administrations. Mr. Perceval’s in- 
tegrity as a man, and spirit as a minister, 
attracted both their respect and their con- 
fidence. They saw that his private cha- 
racter was suflicient to procure him the 
support of every virtuous man: They 
knew that his public vigour had power to 
controul the most discordant elemeats, and 
to command success, They bebeld him 
armed at all points. With sincere affec- 
tion for his King, leve for his Country, 
veueratien for her laws, zeal aud activity 
in her defence, with strength to repei ene- 
mies and to assist friends, resolution to 
encounter, skill te elude, and ability te 
conquer difficulties. They saw him, to- 
wards his God, obedient and submissive ; 
towards his fellow-mana, benevolent and 
blameless ; and they not only revered, but 
trusted him. Hence they welcomed our 
assistance with joy ; they learned to con- 
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quer by the side of our warriors, anc, 
with the blessing of Providence, will ulti- 
mately restore that independence for 
which they vow se worthily contend. 

In the Administration, also, of affairs at 
home, Mr. Perceval was not less. conspic'« 
ous. Hav ng succeeded the Duke of Portiand 
as first Lord of the Treasury, he saw bim- 
self, at the same moment, elevated.to the 
chief place ip the government, and, by the 
resignation of Lord Castlereagh and Mn 
Canning, deprived of two of his most able 
coadjutors. Yet did he aot despair. 
With tifat confidence which the union of 
talents and integrity can alone give, he felt 
himse!f equal to the perilous exigencies 
of the times, and he proved himself to be 
so, beyond even the most sanguine expec- 
tatious of these who best knew him. The 
character of Mr. Perceval’s mimistry in 
domestic matters was firmness tempered 
with conciliation, He maintained things 
as they were, not by new remedies, or an- 
tried experiments, but by the temperate 
application of constitutional mecaas, up- 
holding the dominion of the jaws, at once 
for the safeguard of the Crown, and the 
protection of the People. in the House 
of Commons Mr. Perceva! was admirably 
formed by Nature to take the lead, Nothing 
could exceed his acuteness, his adroit- 
ness, and dexterity in debate, but the 
gentiemanlike suavity of his demeanour, 
his very sarcasms even being softened 
down by the irresistible sweemess of his 
countenance, which tovk away all appear- 
ance of malignity; without abating any 
thing from the poiatedncss of his comment, 
Upon the unfortuuvate crisis which fol- 
lowed his Majesty’s indisposition, Mr. Per= 
ceval’s conduct is too fresh in the minds of 
lus countrymen, to need recapitulation, 
It is sufficient to say, that his firmmess 
and disinterestedvess upon that occasion 
won him, as it had dose before Mr. Pitt on 
a similar one, the confidence of the Nation, 
Almost every one prociaimed with one 
voice, that he had proved himself worthy 
of his trust. 

Such was the Minister whom the hand 
of an assassin has snatched from the ser+ 
vice of his country. Unassisted, ike Mr. 
Pitt, by men of superior talents, he had 
borne the chief weight of government 
through a period of peculiar difficulty and 
danger. Yet, never had he appeared so 
great as when he stood forth the champion 
of his afflicted Monarch, agains!, what to 
every human eye must have seemed, his 
obvious interest. His eonduct, it wassup» 
posed, would offend a Prince, eager to ene 
ter on the unrestrained exercise of Royal 
power, Short-sighted mortals! His 

Prince rewarded his loyaky and patrig. 
@ism, by giving him all his coafdence. 
The grave bas now closed over him: let us 
trust his God has granted bim a still bright 

ter crown, an unfading eternity of bliss. 
Dratas, 
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181). ON board the Batavia Indiaman, 
July 10.~ on her voyage from Malacca, 


with the expedition against Java, aged 19, 
€. Archer, esq. lieutenant iu the Bengal 
artillery. 

Sept. 29. At sea, aged 22, Mr. John 
Robert Halhed, fourth mate of the Surrey 
Indiaman, second sen of Joha H. esq. of 
Yately, Haats. 

Oct. 27. At China, Richardson, third 
son of R. Borradaile, esq. of Bedford-hill, 
Surrey. 

At Bhanpoerah, Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
the celebrated Mahratta chieftain. He 
had been long confined to his bed, and 
his bodily strength, as well as mental fa- 
culties, had forsaken him. 

Nov 22. At Abmednagur, Lieut. Henry 
Stewart, of the Madras Artillery, formerly 
of Winchester college. 

Nov 25. At Ryacotta, where he com- 
manded, of a bilious fever, Cul. R. M. 
Strange, of the East India Company’s 
service; youngest son of the late Sir 
Robert S. and brother to Sir Thos. S. Chief 
Justice of Madras. 

Lately, at Batavia, Charles Pelly, esq. 
Captain of the Bucephalus. 

. 1812. Feb. At Jamaica, aged 146, Anne 
Wignell, a free black woman. She was im- 

ed from Africa when 12 yéars of age, 
and about 14 years previous to the de- 
struction of Port Royal by the great 
earthquake in 1692, She had been bed- 
ridden some time before her decease, but 
retained her senses to the last. 

March 2. On board the Carnatic 
Indiaman, on her return to Europe, in 
her 2ist year, Marian, wife of Mr. 
Edw. Thos. Bunn, of Great Surrey-street, 

Mareh 24. In the Dolphin man of 
war, on his passage to England, Mr. Henry 
Pallister, late agent for victualling the 
Navy at the Cape of Good Hope. 

March 31. At Berry-hilil, St Mary’s, 
Jamaica, J. Cruikshank, esq. of Ballard’s 
Valley. 

April 6. At Kinnalty-house, co. For- 
far, the Right Hon. David Earl Airly, 
only son of David Lord Ogilvy, by Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir J. Johnson, bart. of 
Westerhall. Lord Ogilyy was, in 1746, 
attainted for his adherence to the interest 
of the Stuart family ; but the honours and 
estate of the family of Airly were saved 
by his father (John Earl of Airly) being 
then alive, and in possession of them. 
Lord Ogiivy lived many years after his 
father, and during his life thé honours of 
the family were in abeyance ; but on his 
death, in 1805, they revived in the person 
of his son, the Earl now deceased; aud 
as he died unmarried, and the patent wa¥ 
in 1639 granted to the first Farl and his 
heirs male, the honours of this agble fa- 
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mily now belong to the Right Hon. Wal- 
ter Earl of Airly, the second son of the 
above Ear! Jobn. 

Mortally wounded by a musket-ball 
through the body, in advancing to the 
main breach of Badajoz, while gallantly 
leading the light company «f the Welsh 
Pusileers to the storm of that fortress, 
aged 24, Lieut. George Trelawny Collins, 
eldest son of G. C. esq. of Ham, Devon. 
Of the many victims who have fallen a 
Sacrifice to these afflicting times, not one 
has left a brighter fame behind him, or 
been lamented with more poignant grief, 
than this most amiable youth, who from 
his infancy, sweet-tempered, modest, and 
affectionate, gave an early promise of 
that sterling excellence of character, 
which in the busy scenes of life he uniform- 
ly maintained, and which acquired him 
the love and esteem of all who knew him. 
At the siege of Copenhagen, at the taking 
of Martinique and Olivenza, at Albuera, 
A‘dea de Ponte, Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
Badajoz, he nobly supported the charac- 
ter of a British officer, with the distin- 
guished regiment to which he belonged ; 
and it had pleased God te protect him 
through these many severe conflicts, as 
well as to preserve his health amidst the 
privations and hardships of his arduous 
campaigns ; but, alas! while his beloved 
family were bending with grateful hearts 
for past mercies, an eternal termination 
was given to all their earthly hopes in 
this dear son; and he whose return to his 
domestic hearth was expected as the 
consummation of all worldly happiness, 
has bees consigned in the bloom of youth 
to an unprotected grave. He received 
the fatal wound while cheering on his 
men, and his last words te the officer 
whe succeeded him in the command were, 
* Take care of my company.” The con- 
solations of Religion can alone illumine 
the darkness of affliction, and satisfy the 
mind under those dispensations for 
which reason strives in vain to account ; 
and the suffering creature, while he 
says to his Creator “Thy will be done,” 
humbly trusts in his mercy to be sup- 
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At the storming of Badajoz, by a mus- 
ket-shot through the head, aged 23, Lieut, 
W. Allix, 95th Rifle regiment, third son 
of the late J. P. Allix, esq. of Swaffham 
House, co. Cambridge. ‘ 

April . Fell gloriously in the arms of 
victory, at the storming of Badajoz, in his 
29th year, Capt. Maw, of the 23d reg. or 
Royal Welsh Fusileers, eldest son of 
John Henry M. esq. of Belle-Vue, near 
Doncaster. In him the serrice has lost 


a zealous and intelligent officer, and his 
friends have to lament a most honourable, 
well-disposed -young man, a cheerful 
companion, and a good Christian. 

se 
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served on the Quarter-master General’s 
Staff, at the battles of Vimeira and Tala- 
vera, in the Peninsula, under the Ear! of 
Wellington, and previously in the same 
department of the army under Lord 
Cathcart, in Seotland. 

At Madeira, to which island he sailed 
about seven months since for the benefit 
of the air in an attack of dropsy, aged 
fifty-four, Dr. Robert Willan, of Bieoms- 
bury-square, many years an eminent 
Physician of the Metropolis, and au- 
thor of a celebrated work on Cutaneous 
Diseases, and on the Varieties of Vacci- 
nation. - In addition to his great merits as 
a Physician, and as an accurate and clas- 
sical writer, he was one of the most ami- 
abie of men, a sincere friend, a good 
husband, and an affectionate father.. He 
was, in truth, a model of the perfect hu- 
man character; a benevolent and skiiful 
Physieian, a correct aud sound Philuso- 
pher, and a truly virtuous man. 

Aprit 11. Mr. Gray, of the Hotel, 
Great Portland -street. 

Hannah, daughter of Mr. James Kim- 
ber, of Fyfield, Berks. 

Mr. Sheard, grocer, of Oxford. Me 
had taken his breakfast, and had just ob- 
served how metancholy it was to hear of 
so many sudden deaths, when he dropped 
down and instantly expired ! 

April 12. At Bristol, aged 84, Mrs. 
Anna Mitchell. 

April 13, At Manceter Manor-house, 
@o. Warwick, Christiana, wife of Arthur 
Grammer Miller, esq. 

In Portugal, aged 19, E. H. Glasse, 
esq. on the staff of the British Comnis- 
sariat, grandson of the tate Dr. Sam. G. 

April 14. At South Lambeth, in his 79th 
‘year, Mr. Edward Lambe. 

April 15. At Woodford, near Salisbury, 
in her 89th year, Mrs. KowJes, widow of 
Rev. W. B. canon residentiary of Salis- 
bury Cathedral. 

At her son's, Melton Mowbray, aged 
69, Mrs. Bunting, of Teigh, Rutland. 

In his 66th year, Michael Atkins, esq. 
40 years Manager of the Belfast, Newry, 
and Derry Theatres. He had the credit 
of introducing Master Betty to the pub- 
lick for the first time in a reguiar theatre. 

April 16, At Exeter, the day he had 
completed three years’ residence in Eng- 
Jand, the Chevalier de Goussencourt. He 
was an antient Lientenant-colone!, and 
had been Captain in the service of Great 
Britain. 

April 1, At Hampstead, Samnel-Spen- 
cer, infant son of Rev. S. White, D. D. 
rector of Brightweli. 

Charles Mikel, esq. of Acton, Middlesex. 

Aged 75, Mr. Foreman, of the Bovanic 
Garden, Oxford. 

Cul. Kent, Superintendant of the Army 
Depot, Isle of Wight. - 
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At Bristol, in her 74:h year, Miss Mary 
Nichoietts, late of Bromtrees-hall, co. 
Hereford. 

April 18. Whilst on duty at the Bar- 
racks in Hyde-park, Liew. Thos. Frans, 
senior lieutenant of the 18th Light Deag. 

April 19 At Newington, Surrey, aged 
33, Elizabeth ; and on the 23d, aged 23, 
Harriet, daughters of Mr. W. Gillam, of 
Countesthorpe, Leicestershire. 

_ Seized with a fit at Lambeth, and ex- 
pired soon after, Capt. R. Philbin, 60th 
reg.; an officer of great expectations and 
ex-eilent character. Hé had been mar- 
ried only a few weeks. 

In her 23d yeur the wife of Mr. Pooley, 
chemist and druggist, Bath. 

April 20. At Brompton, aged 21, Eliza, 
youngest daughter of Jos. Haycock, mer- 
chant, of Wells, Norfoik, and one of the 
Society of Friends. 

At Bath, Frances Elizabeth, wife of 
Capt. Huson, and eldest daughter of Rev. 
Dr. Baker, of Marksbury. 

At Durham, aged 75, Rev. Dr. Thorp, 
archdeacon of Northumberland. 

At Elvas, of a wound received whilst 
storming the breach at Badajoz, in his 
28th year, Capt. Potter, 28th reg. and 
Brig.-major to Maj.-gen. Hon. C. Co'ville, 

April 21. Drowned within view of the 
spectators on Westminster-bridge, whilst 
amusing himself with an var at the stern of 
a pleasure-boat, in presence of his sister 
and another relation, aged 16, the son of 
Mr. Tebbot, of York-buildings, Park- 
place. 

At W. Eversfield’s, esq. Catsfield, Miss 
Anne Date, sister of Mrs. E. and niece of 
the late Adm. Jefferies, of Southampton. 

April 22. At Woodside, Herts, Mrs. 
Church, widow of the late Wm. Church, 


esq. 

Suddenly, off Jersey, embarked for 
England, Charles Crochley, esq. pay- 
master of the 50th regiment. 

April 23. The wife of Mr, Robt. Wedd, 
of Gerrard-street, attorney at law. 

Aged 71, Mrs. D. Holmes, of Walworth. 

At Hammersmith, Mrs. Albert, relict 
of F. A. esq. la‘e of St. James’s-palace. 

At Southampton, im bie $4th year, Geo. 
Parsons, esq. ship-buildeér. 

At Badajoz, afte: 17 days of acute suf- 
fering, from the wounds he received at 
the head of ‘the Royal Fus:leer light com- 
pany, at the storming of that fortress, in 
his 20:h year, Capt. Paui St. Pol. « 

April 24. At Caversham, Mary, eldest 
daughter of John Webster, e=q. 

ln Norfolk Crescent, Bath, Alicia, 
Countess of Erroll, She was the third 
daughter of Sam Elliet, of Antigua, esq. 

At Hermitage-park, Wim. Geddes, esq. 
of the Kcinbuegh giass-works, Leith. 

April 25, At Harlestone, Norfolk, in his 
48th year, J. Kenrich, esq. 

Aprit 
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April %. At Ciapham-rise, the wife ef 
Thos. Whittard, esq. She was the relict 
of G. Lee, exq. (see Vol. LXXX. 585), and 
has left an iniant son only a few days old, 

April 27. At Winchmore-bill, aged 76, 
Esther Barbara Lane, relict of Rev. T. L. 
lare rector of Hampworth, co. Stafford, and 
d .ughter of Sir T. Birch, bart. formerly a 
Judge of the Common Pleas. 

At the seat of Jos. Best, esq. Shorne, 
Kent, in her 88th year, Mrs. Middleton, 
wilow of the late Jos. Middleton, esq. late 
of the Ordnance. 

Ar Bath, John M‘Lean, esq. of Iuvers- 
cacle, N. B. 

Aces. 70, Mr. Wm Jackson, of Bristol. 

Aged 68, Mrs. Walters, relict of Mr. 
Henry Walters, of Bristo!. 

Abril 28. In Gower-street, in ber 70th 
yea:, Mrs. Leeds. 

Aged 20. Anne daughter of J. B. Ples- 
tow, esy. of Berners-street. 

Aged 68, Mr. T. Atkins, of New-street, 
Gough-square. 

At Curry Rivell, Mr. Leonard Seddg- 
wick, of the Ordnance-office, Tower. 

At Clifton, aged 71, Mrs. Stuckey, re- 
lict of Sam. S. esq. of Langport (see p. 
197); and on the 30th, aged 46, her 
daughter. 

April 29. In Upper Guildford-street, 
aged 67, J. Kirkman, esq. 

At Mascall’s Hotei, Adelphi, Mr. Thos. 
Hurry, of Howdon-duck, Northumber'and, 

Aged 81, Court Henry Diss, esq. sugar 
refiner, of Raicliffe nghway; avery worthy 
an’ benevolent man. 

The wife of Mr. John Hurst, of West- 
ham. 

April 30. The wife of James Petty, esq. 
of Tranquildale, Surrey. 

In his ‘7+th year, Henry Clay, esq. 
of Birminghara. 

At Bath, the wife of F. B. Beaston, 
esq. only daughter of S. Dockington, esq. 
of Horsingtvun, co. Somerset. 

Apri! 31. Inhis 31st year, Rev. Samuel 
Weils Tiuomson, of Christ Church, Oxford. 

My 3. At Henley-upon-Thames, Eliz. 
relict of Thos. Langley, M.D. late of 
Kingston, Jamaica. 

May 4. At York, aged 72, Mrs. Luwsen. 

May 5. At Tarnham-green, Mrs. Re- 
nou, relict of the late Adrian R, esq. Post 
Captain R. N 

May 6. At Kimbolton, Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late Charies Marion Wel- 
stead, esq. 

Ai Teigninouth, Devon, leaving a voung 
family, the wife of Capt. Wight, R. ). 
and daughter of Adin. Schank. 

May 7. At Heytesbury, Mr. Sne!grove, 
of the Red Lion Inn; and on the following 
morniog, Mrs. Jay, the sister of Mrs. S. 

At #stremoz, Portugal, of a wound re- 
ceived in his leg at the storming of Bada- 
joz, to the escalade of which he led ona 


detachment of his own regiment, whick 
composed a part of the Forlorn Hope, 
Lieut. W. Whitelaw, 88th foot, son of 
Rev. W. W. of Dublin. He was aiso 
woun?ed in the action of Talavera. 

May 9. At Bognor, the wie ef Dr. 
Woodman. 

May 11. Elizabeth, third daughter of 
John Wilt, of Lead nhal! s reet. 

At Melksham Anna-Maizia, relict of E, 
Poore, esq. of Wedhampton, second dau. 
of J. Mentague, esq. of Lackham abbey. 

May 12. At Westhorpe-house, in the 
parish of Litue Marlow, Bucks, aged 55, 
Hannah. wife of N. F. Kinderley, esq. 
Her life was a Ife of geniieness, bemevo- 
lence, and cheerful faith, of which her 
burial was, as far as possible, character- 
istic: her remains were borne to the 
grave withou! pomp; and the poor were 
fed with bread. 

At Browusea-castle, Dorsetshire,Charles 
Sturt, esq. brether in-law of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury He was. a character in 
which unbounded Philanthropy constituted 
a most prominent feature. This Caristian 
virtue, added to great personal courage 
and fortitude, he exemplified im many m- 
stances, and in more than one at the im- 
minent hazard of bis own iife, and his 
only stimulant for such risk was the pre- 
servation of a fellow creature. In Februa~ 
ry 1799, by his intvepidiy, he saved the 
lives ot four sailors (seeVo!. LX IX. p, 1535) 
and by a singular coincidence, he was 
himself saved from drowning the year fule 
lowing by four sailors, when be drified to 
sea alone, in a smal! boat beionging to his 
cutter, which afterwards upset. He had 
the presence of mind to strip himself, and 
to keep his station sometimes on the keel 
of the boat, aad then, dashed off by a 
tremendous wave, to swim, and regain 
his situation. Some transports happening 
to pass, four resolute fellows embarked in 
a boat, he being only occasionally visible ; 
and after two hours, came up with him, 
almost worn out, when they lifted him in- 
to the boat; in which he had no sooner 
arrived, than he grasped his kind deliverers, 
and burst inte tears. It is scarcely neces~- 
sary to add, Mr. Sturt handsomely reward- 
ed his brave protectors. See further par- 
ticulars of this singular preservation m 
Vol, LXX. p.891.—This benevolent gentle- 
man, who married the daughter of the late 
Earl of Shaftesbury, was, at the short peace 
of Amiens, and in violation of the acknow- 
ledged laws of nations, detained a prisoner 
in France, and from which, owing to his 
own genius and enterprize, he escaped. 
Mr. Sturt was one of the candidates for the 
borough of Bridport (a borough be had 
previeusly represented), and where his 
character, as best kuown, was held in ge- 
neral estimation. He possessed a lirge 
fortune, which, with a liberal and —— 
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Jent heart, was used to benefit society aad 
for puolic good 

May 15. At Pimlico, Paw! Carrington 
Paris, esq. of Barvadoes. 

May 14. Aged 72, J. Lennington, esq. 
of Stratford-grove. 

May 15. Mr. Edw. Slade, of Bristol; 
and, tbe aext day. his brother Robert. 

May 16. In Devonshire-street, aged 
79, Mrs. Fowler, relict of Rev. B. F. late 
rector of  ormley. 

At her mother’s, Bristol, Miss Clements. 

May 17. In Queen-square, Westmins- 
ter, aged 81, Mrs. Beckett, widow of the 
late J. B. esq. of Windsor Castle. 

At Bedminstey, 'n his 21st year, Jobo, 
nephew of Mr. John Cloud, rope and 
twine manufacturer. 

At Penzance, Wm. Buy, esq. of the 
Foreign Post-office, Londen. 

May 18, At Stepney-green, aged 56, 
John Nicholl, esq. late of Hatton-garden. 

At Teddesiey-park, co. Stafford, in his 
86th year, Sir Edward Littieton, bart. 
M.P. This very venerable aud highly 
respected Baronet was the son of Fisher 
Littleton, esq. by Frances eldest daugh- 
ter and coheiress of James Whiteball, of 
Pipe Ridware, co. Stafford, esq.; and 
succeeded to the title and estate of his 
uncle, Sit Edward Littleton, bart.who died 
in 1741-2, and by whom the vephew had 
been entrusted to the tuition of the Rev. 
William Budworth, master of the Free 
Grammar School at Brewood in Stafford- 
shire; who, in the opinion of a very com- 
petent judge, “* possessed every talent of 
a perfect institutor of youth, in a degree 
raiely found in any of that profession 
since the days of Quinctilian.” After his 
uncle’s death, ‘he young Baronet was re- 
moved to Eton School; bat he had so 
discriminating an opinion of his old mas- 
ter, that he returned to him again; and 
had afterwards the good fortune to be 
placed under the moze immediate tuition 
of Mr. Hurd, who, in 1757. in a most ele- 
gant dedication to bis Gommeniary on the 
Epistleto Augustus,most aff-ct'onately ad- 
dresses his pupil, and introduces the above 
appropriate compliment to their common 
tator, Mr. Budworth. In the Rebellion of 
1745-6, Sir Edward Littleton raised a 
company commanded by Lord Gower, in 
which he was acaptain. For the last four 
parliaments he has been one of the Re- 
preseniatives for the county of Stafford ; 
and in that honourable office, as well as 
in the principal part of bis estates, he is 
succeeded by his great nephew F. J. Wall- 
house, son of Moreton Wailhouse, esq. 
the only son of his sister Frances, who 
was the second wife of Moreton Wallhouse, 
esq. of Hatherton, co. Stafford.—The late 
Baronet married Frances, eldest daughter 
of Caristopher Hatton, of Catton, esq. 
This lady died, in 1781, without issue.— 









Fisher Littleton, esq. died in May 1740 ; 
and his relict Mareh 25, 1763.—Werg 
honourable testimonies to the merits of 
S.c Edward Littleton will be found 
throughout the lately peblished ‘* Letters 
ef an eminent Prelate.”—So early as 
June 27, 1754, Mr. Warburton tells his 
friend Herd, “ On Monday last Sir Ed- 
ward Littleton was so good to come and 
stay two days with me. He is a very 
amiable young geutlemap. He has very 
good sense, and appears to have strong 
impressions of virtue and honowr. The 
latter endowments were no ether than I 
expected from a pupil of yours. He has 
a perfect sense of his obligations to you. 
But, my good friend, what és the serving 
a single person, when you have talents to 
serve the world? A word to the wise. 
Remember for what Nature formed you, 
and your profession requires of you.” In 
return, Mr. Hard says, “ Sir Edward 
Littleton thought himself so much bonour- 
ed by your uetice of him, that I knew it 
could no! be long before he found or made 
an occasion to acknowledge it. I am very 
happy in your candid opinion of him. He 
has the truest esteem and veneration of 
you.” — Sir Edward is afterwards fre- 
quently mentioned in the interesting cor- 
respondence of the two learned Prelates. 
—See also the “* Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century,” just published, vol. 
ILL. p. 352. 

Of a decline, Mr. Jeremiah Phillips, 
merchant, Bristol. 

At Kibworth Harcourt, co. Leicester, 
Mrs. Humfrey, relict of the late Lebbers 
Humfrey, esq. 

At Carnarvon, Mr. John Hughes, of 
Cornhill. 

May 19. Aged 59, Mr. John Hall, of 
Aldermanbury. 

Suddenly, in Red Lion-passage, Fleet - 
street, Mr, Powell, Prompter at the Ly- 
ceum Theatre, who bad been upwards of 
25 years in that capacity with the Drary- 
lane company. He was the husband of 
Mrs. Powell the actress. 

At Southgate, in bis 90ih year, Robert 
White, esq. 

At Overton, Hants, aged 77, Mrs. 
Thomson, late of Woedford, Essex. 

Aged 76, Mrs. Richardson, relict of Mr. 
F. Richards, late of Iron Acton, co. Glou- 
cester. 

At Kingsdown, aged 35, Mr. Gilbert 
Jones Coitrill. . 

At Birmingham, Mr. Clement Cotterill, 
an American merchant, whose daughter 
Sarah died on the 16th. 

At York, aged 84, Mrs. Wailes, relict 
of W. W. esq. of North Allerten, 

May 20. In Lower Berkeley-square, in 
her 86th year, Mary Countess Dowager 
of Macclesfield. She was the eldest 
daughter of Sir Wm. Heathcote, bart. 
Frances 
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Frances Constance, wife of Edw. Rolle 
Clayfield, esq. and elder daughter of Jas. 
Treland, esq 

At Bath, in his 78th year, Rawson Hart 
Boddam, «sq. late Governor of Bombay. 

May 21. In Great Mary -le-bune-street, 
Mr. Woelfi, piano forte player. 

Aged 78, Mr. John Walbank, of Derby. 

May 22. Mr. Peter Lawson, of Old 
Broad-street. 

At the Palace, St. Barry’s, Cork, Caro- 
line St. Lawrence, fourth daughter of the 
Hon, and Right Rev. Thomas Lord Bi- 


" shop of Cork. 


May 23. In Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
square, in his 83d year, Rev. Louis Dutens, 
Historiographer to His Majesty ; of whom 
we hope to receive some genuine memoirs. 

At Wickham, Hants, aged 25, Lieut. 
¥. H. Grindail, R. N. third son of Vice- 
admiral Grindall. ‘ 

At Dawlish, in her 27th year, Anne, 
wife.of T. Tindal, esq. of Aylesbury. 

Aged 71, Mr. Latham, newspaper- 
agent, Bath. 

Lucy, wife of Sir Robert Wilmot, bart. 
of Chaddesden. She was the eldest dau. 
eof Robert Grimston, esq. of Neswich, 
Yorkshire. 

May 24. In Howland-street, Fitzroy- 
square, aged 83, Mrs. Whinfield, widew 
of Rev. Dr. Whinfield. 

Charlotte, wife of Mr.S. Divers, Tower-st. 

Mr. Turner, sen. Exchequer Bill- broker, 
Bartholomew-lane. Mr. T. was riding 
with a friend near St. AjJban’s, and had 
parted with him only about a quarter of 
an hour, when he was found lying on the 
road with his skull dreadfully fractured ; 
but wheiher he had fallen from the res- 
tiveness of his horse, or in consequence 
of a fit, cannot be determined. He was 
taken to the nearest inn, and surgical ad- 
vice procured; but ke continued speech- 
less, except exclamations while under the 
operation of trepanning, and expired. 

At Epping, aged 6, Alfred, son of [saac 
Payne, the third child out of four, in the 
same fainily, carried off within a few weeks 
by that alarming and fatal disease the 
croup. In each of the above cases the 
litle sufferer expired within 48 hours after 
the general health appeared to be affected! 

The wife of Rev. Gabriel Tahourdin, of 
Bentley, Hants. 

At Ambleside, Westmoreland, in her 
22d year, Louisa-Anne, wife of J. W. 
Lewes, esq. ani only daughter of Juhn 
Ciark Langmead, esq. of Plymouth. 

May 25. In Golden -square, in his 68th 
year, Richard Barker, esq. late Surgeon 
of the second Troop of Horse Cuards. 

In John-street, Bedford-row, aged 56, 
Charles James, esq. of Gray’s-inn. 

At Winchester, Rev. E. Salter, domes- 
tic chaplain to the late Duke of Glouces- 
ter, canon residentiary of Winchester, 


prebendary of York, and rector of the 
parishes of Stratfield Saye and S'ratfield 
Turges, Hants. 

May 26. tu Wimpole-street, in her 82d 
year, the Right Hon. Anue Lady Fortes- 
cue, mother of the present Earl. She 
was the second daughter of John Camp- 
bell, of Calder, esq. and was married to 
the late Lord in 1752. 

In Park-street, Grosvenor-square, aged 
58, Kenelm Digby, esq. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 61, Mr. 
Rob. Wilson, late of Friday-street, Cheap- 
side. 

Mr. R. Pond, many years a clerk in the 
house of Messrs. Boehm and Taylor, Old 
Broad-street. 

At Stone-house, Worcestershire, Miss 
Downes, of New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

At Bristol, Hester, eldest danghter of 
Mr. Henry Prichard. 

At Bristol, Miss Anne Leard. 

May 27. Lieut,-col, Charles C. Mor- 
gan, son of Maj.-gen. Chas. Morgan, of 
Portland-place. 

At Belle Vue, Woolwich common, of 
pulmonary consumption, in his 18th year, 
Mr. J. Fenwick, gentleman cadet, twin 
son of the late Capt. T. H. Fenwick, R. A. 

Mr. W. S. Langford, of St. Alban’s, 
Herts, Surgeon. 

At Eton, drowned whilst amusing him- 
self in a skiff near the Bridge, Master J. 
F. Hope, third son of J. H. esq. of Har- 
ley-street. 

May 28. At Croydon, im his 89th year, 
John Dingwall, esq. 

At Brixton, aged 53, G. Best, esq. of 
Little Dean’s-yard, Westminster. 

Mr. Thos. Cox, of Huntingford-mills, 
co. Gloucester. 

May 29. Lydia, wife of Mr. Nicholas 
Jourdain, silk dyer, of Cripplegate, 

Ai Ashford, Kent, in his 73d year, Rev. 
Charles Stoddart, Master of the Free 
Grammar School, and rector and vicar of 
Newchurch. 

At Halsted, Essex, Mary, eldest dau, 
of Charles Hanbury, esq. 

In her 15th year, Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Cook, of Bristol. 

At Ramsey, Isle of Man, in his 63d 
year, Sir J. Macartney, bart. formerly 
Deputy Remembrancer of the Court of 
Exchequer in Ireland. He ts succeeded 
in his title by bis eldest son, now Rev. Sir 
Wm. M. bart, of Ireland. He married a 
daughier of the late Right Hon. Hussey 
Burgh, who -urvives him. 

May 30. In Poviland-ptace, aged 78, 
Edw, Kaight, «sq. of Woiver'ey. 

In he: 39th year, Mary, wfe of Mr. 
W. James, surzeon, Gerraid-sireet. 

A: Clapton, Mr J. Clemtson, of Worm- 
wood-sire t, 'ea-dealer, 

Ar be Surrey, Wm, Phillips, esq. 
corn and flour merchant, 


At 
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At York, George Townend, esq. of 
Grimston. 

May 31. The wife of Dr. Richard Powell, 
of Essex-street. 

At Hackney, in her 57th year, Mrs. 
Tickell. 

At Clapham, aged 66, the wife of Rev. 
T. 


. Fester. 

In her 82d year, Hester, wife of J. 
Thackrah, esq. of Isleworth. 

At Totteridge-park, Sophia, youngest 
daughter of the late W. Lee, esq. 

At Swillington-house, Yorkshire, aged 
13, Frederica, second daughter of John 
Lowther, esq. M. P. 

At Edinburgh, Stuart, esq. father 
of Capts. Charles and Henry Stuart, R. N. 

May... At Huntingdon, at the ad- 
vanced age of 87, Rev. Favel Hopkins. 
He was a character seldom tobe met with ; 
for, notwithstanding he was at his death 

of a fortune of near 7000/. be 
had for the last 30 vears of his life denied 
himself most of the comforts of life, but 
was always ready to give his money to the 
disiressed. For upwards of 40 years he 
regularly performed as Curate the duties 
ef two parishes which were about four 
miles distant from his residence, and al- 
ways walked. He was mild and gentle in 
his manners, and a good classical scholar. 

May ... At Belton,Rutland, aged nearly 
90, Mrs. Elizabeth Dickinson, daughter 
of Wm. Scott, esq. of Market Overton, and 
relict of the Rev. Charles Dickinson, B. A. 
rector of Withcote in Leicestershire, and 
ef Carlton, co. Northampton, who died 
Dec. 24, 1786, wt. 67. He was buried at 
Ouston, where he bad held the perpetual 
curacy for 30 years. See vol. LVIT. p. 90. 

Lately.—Iin London. Hon. G. Melville 
Leslie, brother to the Ear! of Leven. 

William, only son of Peter Alley, esq. 
barrister at law. 

Aged 65, Richard Baldwyn, esq. many 
years treasurer to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 

ital. 
. Rev. Francis Clifton, of Titchfield-st. 

The wife of J. Brooke, esq. and daughter 
ef the late Mr. Smeaton, 

In London, Susanna, relict of Rev. 
Ellis Jones, of Staverton, Northansptonsh. 

In Castle-street, Holborn, aged 69, the 
Right Rev. Dr. John Douglas, Roman 
Catholic vicar apostolic of the London 
district, and Bp. of Centuriz in Numidia, 

In Upper Charlotte-st. Fitzroy.sq. in 
his 75th year, I’. Gibbes, esq. of the Au- 
ditor’s office, Somerset-place, in which he 
had been a servant of the publick during 
40 years. He was distinguished for the 
acuteness of his mind, the independence 
of his spirit, and the integrity of his heart. 
Firm in his friendships, and constant in 
his attachments, his social affections were 
warm, generous, and sincere; and he 
preserved uninterruptedly, during a long 
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and valuable life, the love of his family, 
the esteem of his friends, and the respect 
a eotioons of ail who knew him. 

n Nottingham place, J. Wigram, esq. 
The infaut son of J. J. Knapp, _" 
At Vauxhall, W. Faulkner, esq son of 

Admiral PF. 

Aged 64, the wife of Capt. Eldred, of 
Bethnal. green. 

At Camden-town, aged 37, J. G. Wat- 
son, esq. (nephew of the late Sir J. W.) 
late an officer of distinguished merit in the 
76th foot. In 1802 he went to Lucknow 
with Marquis Wellesley, from thence pro- 
ceeded to the siege of Delkee and Digge ; 
at which latter place he received a severe 
cut of a sabre on the back of his head, 
which brought on a spasmodic affection 
that deprived the service of a brave officer: 

At Richmond, Maj.-gen. Clark, 

The wife of H. J. Barchard, esq. of 
Wandsworth. 

At Kingston, Mr. G. P. Polhill. 

Berks.—Mr. Henry Ward, surgeon and 
apothecary, of Farringdor. 

At Appleton, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Hoskins; only sister of Charles Taylor, 
esq. M. P. 

At Oakingham, aged 69, Mrs. Crutwell, 
relict of the late Rev. Clement C. 

At East Hanney, aged 79, Mrs. Pruce, 

Bucks.—Rev.F. King, of the Parsonage, 
Northstoke, many years rector, lay im- 
propriator, and tithe-owner of that parish, 
Ipsden, and Stoke Row, Oxon. 

At High Wycombe, after a painful 
affliction of more than 20 years, Mrs. 
Nerwood. 

Cambridge.—At Whittlesey, J. L.Smith, 
esq. one of the deputy lieutenants for the 
county of Cambridge. 

At Castle-Camps, Rev. Ryge "auncey, 
nearly 40 years rector of that pa.ish, and 
likewise rector of Shelley, Essex. 

Cheshire.—Aged 100, Mary Norbury, 
of Macclesfield. 

At Chester, aged 88, Mrs. Vernon, 
widow of the late J. V. esq. of Bell Hall. 

Cornwa/ll.—At Trelissick, aged 16, Hen- 
ry, son of R. A. Daniell, esq. M. P. 

At Liskeard, aged 95, Mrs. Mary 
Hoblyn. 

Aged 63, Mrs. Pierce, mother of J. J. P. 
esq. of Penzance. 

At Penzance, aged 35, William Bury, 
esq. late agent for his Majesty’s Packets 
at Gottenburg. : 

Derby.— Aged 77, Mrs. Walthall, relict 
of Mr. W. of Horsley. 

At Chesterfield, in his 68th year, Joha 
Imman, gent. 

At Pinxton, aged 26, Mr. Daniel Street ; 
and on the same day, at Selston, aged 24, 
Sarah his wife, 

Rev. J. Herring, vicar of Strebbear. 

Devon —At Taunton, aged 60, George 
Hart, esq. Rear-admiral of the Red. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Matthew Briekdale, second son of 
John B. esq. of Stoodeley ; a young man 
of superior ability. 

At Exeter, W. Buller, esq.—Miss Har- 
riet Calder, niece of Adm. C.—Aged 18, 
Bartholomew, eldest son of the late Dr. 
Parr. 

At Exmouth, aged 89, Mrs. Self. 

At Sioke, the wife of Capt. Vellowe, R.N. 

_At Stonehouse, Caroline, wife of E. F. 
Luscombe, esq.- 

Dorset.—Aged 15, Sophia, seventh 
daughter of J. Tregonwell King, esq. of 
Blandford. 

At Buxted, aged 101, Mrs. Parsons. 

At Shaftesbury, aged 84, Mr. Tucker. 

Aged 81, Frances, wife of Mr. W. Pal- 
mer, surgeon, Cerne. 

Lieut. John Oke, R. N. a native of 
Dorsetshire : he held the sigual station at 
La Moye, Jersey. 

Eliz. Walrund, second daughter of Jobn 
Hyde, esq. of Piuney, near Lyme. 

Duriam.—At Haughton, Rev. Charles 
Plumptre, M. A, (brother of the Dean 
of Gloucester), late of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge. He had been presented to 
the above valuable rectory, by the Bp. 
of Durham, only in November last. 

At Durham, aged 97, Mrs. Eliz. Glad- 
stain. 

Essex. —At Thorpe-le-Soken, aged 80, 
Mr. Stone. 

Aged 24, Cha. Hayden, esq. of Hemp- 
stead. 

The wife of J. Pattison, esq. jun. of 
Maldon. 

At Moulsham, aged 72, Mrs. Bridget 
Bowater, sister to the General and Admi- 
ra! of that name. 

Mary Elizabeth, wife of Lieut.-col. 
Affieck, of Waltham Lodge, Chelmsford. 

The wife of W. Deuns, esq. of Bearshall. 

Gloucester.—Aged 81, Mrs. Hale, of 
Chelienham. 

Age! 99, Mrs. Morris, of Cromhall. 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Stanford, relict of 
R. S. esq. of Abbots Salford, co. Warwick. 

Hants.—The Hen, Mrs, Orde, daughter 
of the late Lord Dorchester, and wife of 
Rev. Mr. O. of Kingsclere, 

Rev. Wm. Harvest, rector of Milbrook, 
near Southampton. 

At Yarmouth, the wife of Col. Hume. 

At Hilsea, Elizabeth Sophia, wife of 
Lieut. Col. Blake, 63d reg. 

At Fratton, in her 92d year, Mrs. 
Temp!e, relictof R. T. esq, and mother of 
R. G. T. esq. 

At Brook Farm, aged 59, the wife of 
Mr. J. Burgess, of the Strand. 

Hereford.—Aged 91, Mrs, Hopkins, of 
Hereford. 

Aged 102, Mr. J. Powell, of Hereford. 

C.Cooke, esq. an alderman of Hereford. 

Rev. Weston Bayley, of Wermsley 
Grange. 


At Comb, in her 86th year, Mrs. 
Davy, relict of Rev. Chas. D. late rector 
of Onchouse, Suffotk. 

Herts.—Mr. Jas. Swannell, of Rick- 
marsworth, attorney-at-law. 

Hunts.—At Biampton, aged 61, J. 
Richards, esq. 

At Gains Hali, Caroline, youngest 
daughter of Sir James Duberly. 

Kent.—At Canterbury, Mrs. Elilesley, 
niece of the late Rev. Dr. Dering, pre- 
bendary of Canterbury. 

At Hythe, Johu Irvin, esq. 

At Rochester, the relict of Brig.~Gen. 
D. Odureron. 

Thrown from his horse whilst bunting 
near Folkestone, and survived only a few 
hours, Capt. Massey, Royal Artillery. 

At the Parsonage, Upper Hardres, in 
her 70th year, Mrs. Sarah Wigzell. 

At Ashford, aged $5, J. Ray, esq. 

At Rolvenden, aged 72, Rev. T. Mor+ 
phelt, 59 years vicar of that parish and 
incumbent of the chapelry of Smalihithe, 
and 40 years rectur of Newingden, 

At Folkestone, aged 97, Mrs. Eliz. 
Sandford, widow. 

At Blean, aged 93, Mrs. Hayward, 

At Starcross, aged 84, Mrs. Marler, re- 
lict of W. M. esy. 

Lancashire.—At Wavertree, the wife of 
Rev. J. P. Stubbs, vicar of Market- 
Drayton. 

In Formby, aged 74, Mr. Rich. Lives- 
ley ; and on the Tuesday following, aged 
i+, Mary his wife. 

Aged 96, Mrs. Taylor, relict of Mr. 
James T. of Skerton. 

At Gleasten, aged 97, Jennet Madder; 
and at the same place, aged 97, Mrs. 
Kendal}. 

At Uiverstone, aged 81, Mrs. Prestoa, 
mother of ‘Rev. G. P. rector of Lexdeti, 
near Colchester. 

At Litherland, in his 89th year, Mr. 
Jobn Pownall. 

At Haxey, Hezekiah Cavie, esq. 

Leicester —Harriet, fifth daughter of 
John Roby, esy. of Avecote Priory. 

In his 73d year, Wm. Astle, gent., of 
Leicester. 

At Hathern, aged 51, Mr. Jos. Hand- 
ford ; and on the following day his won 
was delivered of her 15th child, of 
whom are now living. 

At Foston Hall, aged $2, Nathan Cox, 
gent, 

Lincoln.—At Lincoln, aged 72, Mr. 
Drewry, formerly bookseller there, and 
father of Mr. D. of Stafford. 

At Hagnaby, aged 102, Thos, Salmon. 

Mrs. Basset, relict of Rev. John B. 
formerly rector of Broxholm. 

At Laston, aged 64, Mrs. Greeves, 
mother of Mr. G. af Harrogate. She had 
retired to rest as usual, and was found a 
corpse im the morning. 


At 


























At Barrow, aged 83, Mr. Jos. Wilkin. 
He survived his wife about six weeks, who 
died aged 81. 

In St. Martin’s, Stamford, the wife of 
Gilbert Affleck, esq. 

At Butterwick, 
Simonds. 

Monmouth.—Aged 91, Mrs. Plummer, 
of Monmouth, 

At Monmouth, Miss F. Freeman, se- 
cond daughter of Thos. F. esq. barrister- 
at-law, and formerly Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Antigua. 

At Monmouth, Mr. T. Callendar, at- 
torney. 

At Whitebrook, in his 85th year, Mr. 
H. Simmons, who retained his faculties 
till almost the last hour of his life. 

At Whitebrook, aged 92, Wm. Palmer. 
He was a hearty active man, till within a 
few weeks of his death; and during the 
last year, frequently walked to and from 
Monmouth, ten miles, in the course of 
the day. 

Norfolk.—In his Tith year, Rev. T. 
Kerrich, of Banham, of which parish he 
bad been rector 40 years, and 50. years 
vicar of Tibenbam. 

Rev. T. Priestly, vicar of Snettisham 
and Heacham. 

At Norwich, the Rev. Robt. Parr, M.A. 
late fellow of Magdalen college, Oxford, 
rector of Heigham, Norfolk, and of Kirk- 
ley, in Suffolk. This gentleman’s first pre- 
fermeut was the vicarage of Modbury in 
Devonshire, to which he was presented by 
Dr. Southernwood, fellow of Eton college, 
an old friend of his father; and was suc- 
cessor in that vicarage to the father of the 
late Sir George Baker, bart. He had 
afterwards the rectory of St. Lawrence in 
Norwich; which he resigned, about 1803, 
for that of Heigham. In 1801, he sold a 
considerable estate, called the Brockeys, 
in the parish of Barwell, co. Leicester, 
which had been in his family for several 
generations. He was first cousin to the 
very learned Dr. Samuel Parr. See a 
Pedigree and Account of this family .in 
the ‘* History of Leicestershire,” vol. IV. 
p. 725. 

Mrs. Walter, relict of Rev. Neville W. 
rector of Bergh-Apton. 

Chas. Money, esq. of Rainham. 

At Mendham, aged 77, Mrs. Whitaker, 
relict of Rev. T. W. 

At Worstead, Mr. Decker; and the 
same day, in London, his brother, Mr. 
Thomas Decker. 

At Corpusty, aged 102, Sam. Mog, 
one of the last survivors of that brave 
army which fought under the celebrated 
Gen. Wolfe at the battle of Quebec. 

Northampton.—At Blissworth, Maria, 
wife of Rev. J. Sturges. 

J. Harden, esq. an eminent surgeon, of 
Northampton. 

Gear. Mac. June, 1812, 


aged 94, Mr. T. 
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At Daventry, aged@3, Mr. Cadman. 

in his Tlst year, F. Litchfield, esq. of 
Northampton. 

Noi thumberland.—At Newcastle, in her 
74th year, Miss Terrick, daughter of the 
‘Tate Rev. Mr. T. vicar of Biddulph, co. 
Stafford. 

At Alnwick, aged 62, Mr. Vincent 
Shepherd, a well-known architect. In the 
death of this useful and ingenious man, 
the publick of Alnwick and its neighbour- 
hood in general, and his Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland in particular, have to 
lament the loss of a valuable and faithful 
servant. A large proportion of his pro- 
fessional life was almost exclusively de- 
voted to his Grace ; and, without vanity, or 
fear of coutradictionu, it may be said, 
never will another fill his’place more re- 
putably to himself, or more henourably to 
the Duke. Asa workman and an archi- 
tect (for he united the powers of execu- 
tion with those of design) many instances 
of his ability might be given; one, how- 
ever, shall suffice: —the choir of the 
parish church, a piece of Gothic trellis- 
work, which, for elegance of fancy and 
superiority of workmanship, has seldom 
been equalled, and perhaps never ex- 
celled. The powers of many are equal to 
those he possessed in modern architec- 
ture; but in the more sublime walks of the 
Gothic, he stood without a rival in the 
county of Northumberland. In his inter- 
course with the world, he was peculiarly 
placid and engaging ; and, in the relative 
duties of father, husband, and friend, few 
characters have been more exemplary. 
Many years steadily attached to the 
Christian Religion, he died in the full as- 
surance of the promises of that dispensa- 
tion, “‘ which has been, and will be, in all 
ages, a subject of the highest reverence 
and admiration.” 

At Ewart House, aged 83, Horace St. 
Paul, esq. 

Notis.—Aged 77, Rev. Wm. Rayn 
upwards of 50 years rector of Weldon. 

Oxon.—Rev. T. Winfield, rector of 
Finmere. 

At Oxford, aged 87, Mr. Hewitt. 
was at the battle of Culloden in 1745. 

At Sarsden, aged 70, Deborah, wife of 
the rector, the Rev. Arthur Saunder. 

At Oxford, aged 106, a poor woman 
naiped Crosier, 

yalop.— At 
Holman. 

Rev. Richard Rowley, rector of Mid- 
dleton Scriven. 

In his 19th year, in consequence of a 
fall from his horse, S. H. Cooke, ouly som 
of S. C. esq. of Shrewsbury. 

Aged 24, John, youngest son of Rev. 
W. Hopkirs, rector of Fitz. 

At Newport, aged 71, John Adams, esq. 

At Meole Brace, aged 100, Mrs. Anne 

Vaughan, 


ey 


He 


Wellington, Dr. James 
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Vaughan, whose husband died about a 
month since in his 99th year. 

Aged 25, Mr. Rich. Granger, of Chat- 
well: and at the Trumpet-Ina, Shrews- 
bury, where he came to order a hearse for 
his brother’s funeral, aged 20, Mr. T. G. 
of Adcott, 

In Shrewsbury infirmary, aged 99, C. 
Lioyd. He had been in the army. 

Of a cancer in her breast, in her 104th 
year, Eliz. Beech, of Market Drayton. 
She was born in the 6th year of the reign 
of Queen Anne, and fully remembered the 
coronation of George I. which happened 
when she was about 6 years of age. She 
disliked broth, tea, and all kinds of slops ; 
and partook of the cuarsest food, such as 
potatoes and bacon, &c. on which she fed 
heartily; of late she abstained from 
cheese. She possessed her memory and 
eye-sight till within the last year or two 
unimpaired. 

Somerset.—At Bath, the wife of F. Pres- 
ton, esq. Rev. Mr. Benson.—Miss 
Lloyd, daughter of the late T. L. esq. of 
Bronwydd, Cardiganshire. 

At Clifton, the wife of Rev. John Skin- 
ner, rector of Camerton. Harriet, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Ekins, 
dean 6f Salisbury. 

At Bristol, Mrs. Eliz. Ludlow, a maiden 
lady ; who has bequeathed 100/. to the 
Bristol Infirmary, 50/. to the Dispensary, 
and the interest of 1000/. stock to the 
corporation of Bristol, to be disposed of in 
annual donations to freemen’s widows. 

At Monckton Combe, aged 70, Rev. R. 
Howell, of Beckington. 

The wife of Mr. Shorland, jun. surgeon, 
Yeovil. 

At Bridgewater, the wife of Christopher 
Blackford, gent. 

The wife of Mr. Inman, of Blagdon, 
and only daughter of the late Rev. Mr. 
Inman, of Burrington. 

At Charlton Horethorn, aged 93, Mr. 
R. Sutton. 

Mrs. Spilsbury, eldest daughter of Rev. 
Dr. Chapman, prebendary of Bristol. 

At Edgarley, aged 66, T. Porch, esq. 

At Bedminster, in the prime of life, Mr. 
Wm. Barber, wholesale grocer, of Bristol. 
« Stafferd.—At the Hon. Lady Eleanor 
King’s, Tettenhall, aged 31, the Hon, 
Lady Francis Anne Tenison, wife of Thos, 
T. esq. of Tenison Castle, co. Roscommon, 
youngest daughter of Edward Earl of 
Kingston. This lamented lady was 
equally distinguished for the excellence 
of her understanding, the suavity of ber 
manners, and the genuine piety and un- 
affected benignity of her beart. 

Rev. Thos. Lawrence, of Winfield-kall. 

At Basford, aged 70, Jas. Bent, M. D. 

Mr. Bindley, of Tamworth, fellmonger. 

Suffolk.—At Eye, Mrs. French, widow 
of W. F. esq. of Brome, 








In his 84th year, Rich. Powell, esq. 
collector of excise in Suffolk. 

At Babergh-place, near Sudbury, aged 
25, Mary Anne, fourth daughter of the 
late Rev. Mr. Powell, rector of Church 
Lawford, Warwickshire. 

In consequence of a fall from his horse 
in April last, Rev. D. Lewes, of Thorndon. 

In his 80th year, Rev. Robert Cole, of 
Bury. 

At Bury, aged 88, Mrs. Henrietta 
Goddard, relict of Dr. G. master of 
Clare Hall. 

Sxsser.—At Chimping, near Arundel, 
aged 75, Mr. Bonniface, a respectable 
Sussex yeoman, supposed to have accu- 
lated 200,0002, 

At Iping parsonage, Rev. F. G. Cooke, 

At Michelham, aged 101, Mrs. Childs. 

Rev. W. Penfold, vicar of Ferring and 
Preston. 

At Worthing, Mr. Staning. 

At Funtingto», John Andrews, esq. 

At Tillington, aged 101, Mr. Thos 
Cresswell, a respectable farmer: he re- 
tained his faculties to the last. 

Warwick.—At Madeley, the wife of Rev. 
A. Simpson. 

At Camp-hill, aged 60, Jos. Walker, esq. 

At Warwick, John Watson, M. D. 

Wilts.—The wife of J. Sutton, esq. of 
Salisbury. 

S. Orr, esq. of Brickworth-house, White- 
parish. 

At Winterborne Dantsey, near Salis- 
bury, in his 80th year, T. Barnes, esq. 

At Westbury, of a rapid consumption, 
in his 29th year, Mr. Aaron Snelgar, eighth 
son of the late Mr. A. S. paper-maker, 
Cary-mills, near Wareham. 

Worcester.—At the house of Lady Gres- 
ley, Worcester, Mrs. Eliz. Berrow, aunt 
to Lady G, , 

John Weir, esq. of Mear Green, Han- 
bury. 

At Pershore, in his 95th year, Geo. S, 
Bradshaw, esq. 

Rev. Mr. Griffiths, vicar of Eckington. ' 

The wife of F. Rufford, esq. banker, 
Stourbridge. 

York.—Aged 56, Rev. Wm. Jenkinson, 
of York, M. A. formerly fellow of Cathe 
rine-hall, Cambridge. 

Aged 75, Mr. Thos. Priestman, of York. 

At York, Dowager Lady Foulis, grand- 
mother of the present Sir W. F. of lugleby 
Manor. 

Rev. J. Fleming, rector of Thornton, in 
Craven. 

In her 89th year, Mrs. Gleadhill, of 
Halifax, an infirm lady. Her death was 
occasioned by her clothes catching fire 
whilst sitting alone, which she survived 
but a few hours. 

- At Hull, aged 96, Eliz. Bradley: she 
has beeu mother, grandmother, and great 
grandmother, to 153 children. 


At 























At Hull, in consequence of her clothes 
having caught fire, aged 73, Mrs. Drab- 
well. 

At Bradford, the wife of Rev. L. Hird. 

At Thornton-house, in the prime of life, 
the youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
Luke Yarker, of Leyburn-hall, near Mid- 
dieham. 

At Tyer’s-hill, Haunah, wife ef John 
H. Roe, esq. recorder of Macclesfield. 

Aged 93, Mrs. Calley, relict of Oliver 
C. esq. of Overton. 

In consequence of a kick from a horse, 
aged 24, Rich. Skilbeck, esq. of Bilton, 
near Wetherby. 

At Caldwell, in his 102d year, Wm. 
Hardy, block-smith: He had been in the 
army 20 years, and fought at Dettingen 
and Fontenoy. 

At Robert-Town, John Woodhead Booth, 
only son of Rev. Mr. B. curate of Kirkby 
Malhamdale, Craven, and master of the 
Free Grammar-school. 

At Nabcroft, in his 90th year, Mr. Robt. 
Kaye, late of Late-End, near Huddersfield. 
At Bootham, near York, J. Lund, esq. 

Wares.—At Laugharne, Miss H. Tho- 
mas, sister of Major T. 

At Cefngwifed, near Newtown, eo, Mont- 
gomery, Thos. Colley, esq. 

At Carnarvon, aged 97, Mr. John Jones, 

Aged 82, Mrs. Owen, relict of the late 
Rev. W. O. of Glangwilly, Carmarthen. 

The wife of J. Crana, esq. of Treillin, 
co. Pembroke, 

Mrs. Phillips, relict of Wm. P. esq. of 
Penalitrhing, Pembrokeshire. eldest sister 
of Admiral Sir Erasmus Gower, 

At Haverfordwest, J. Smith, esq. former- 
ly a purser in the Royal Navy. 

Scottanp.—Rev. James Playfair, mi- 
nister of Bendochy. 

Aged 102, David Gaddis, of Cargina, 
mearTanderagee. He never had an hour’s 
sickness till within three months of his 
death, when he became unable to walk 
without assistance. He enjoyed all his 
faculties till a short time before his decease, 

At Lawthorn, parish of Irvine, co. Ayr, 
aged 103, Janet Read, 

Simon Macdonald, esq. of Morar. 
Visiting a neighbouring family, he laid 
down his loaded gun bebind the sofa, and 
on taking leave, holding the barrel near 
the muzzle, the sofa caught the trigger, 
and he was killed on the spot, 

Iretanp.—In Dublin, aged 68, Robert 
Owenson, esq. joint proprietor of several 
Theatres in freland: he has left two 


daughters, Lady Morgan and Lady Clarke. 

At Dublin, aged 82, Rev. Wm. Digby, 
dean of Clonfert. 

Rev. Edw. Stanley, rector of Typollan, 
and prebendary of the Diocese of Clogher, 
eldest son of Arthur S. esq. of Dublin. 

At Porlarton, co, Carlow, Sir C. Barton, 
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At Grenville, co. Limerick, aged 93, 
John Massey, esq. 

Aged 100, Mrs. Jones, relict of Roger'J, 
esq. of Knockuaralla, co. Meath. 

At Abingdon, co. Limerick, aged 110, 
Thos, O’Brien. 

At Cahirmurphy, co. Clare, aged 117, 
Cornelius Madigan. 

At Richmond, co. Galway, (the seat of 
Jas. Burke, esq.) aged 115, Mrs, Belinda 
Crawford. She was 18 years old on the 
22d of April, 1715, which day she recol- 
lected perfectly to the hour of her death, 
as it was rendered remarkable by the total 
eclipse of the Sun; during which, we are 
historically informed, the darkness was 
such, that the stars faintly appeared, and 
the birds went to roost about 10 o’clock in 
the morning. 

Iu Guernsey, aged 63, T. Mansell, esq. 

Asroap.—In Germany, the Princess 
Charlotte Frederica, of Anholt Koethen, 
and the Landgrave Charles Emanuel, of 
Hesse Rheinfelds Rothenburg. 

In Hungary, Prince Joseph of Lorraine. 

At Vienna, the Austrian actor Brock- 
mann; on which occasion the Theatre was 
closed for 10 nights. 

Suddenly, the Count of Uglas, one of 
the oldest Statesmen in the Swedish govern- 
ment. As he was one of the most strenu- 
ous friends of the deposed Sovereign, it 
was reported in Sweden that he had not 
met his death fairly. 

The Hon. Capt. Powys, of the 83d regt. 
whose promotion to the rank of Major ap- 
peared in the Gazette of May 12, This 
gallant young officer was conspicuously 
employed in the attack of Fort Picurina, 
before Badajoz, and was severely wounded 
in the parapet of the work, which he had 
been the first to mount by the ladders. 

At Badajoz, of wounds received at the 
assault of that fortress, Lieut. Alfred Street, 
40th reg. 

In France,Sonini,the celebrated traveller, 

At St. Petersburg, Charles Cameron, 
esq. architect. 

At Amsterdam, Pinedo, a wealthy Jew. 
He has made some singular and unprece- 
dented bequests, To each of the Chris- 
tian Churches in Amsterdam, and at the 
Hague, he has left 10,000 florins ; to each 
of the Orphan-houses of those cities, the 
same sum; and to each of his Christian 
neighbours who assisted at hisffuneral, 100 
Dutch ducats ; and to each Jew 200 ducats, 

At Jamaica, W. Green, esq. 

At Layton, [sland of St. Vincent, Rev. 
H, Rogers, late curate of Bumpstead-He- 
lion, Essex; who was sent out as a mis- 
sionary to that islaud, but died soon after 
his arrival. 

On the Leeward Island station, Capt. F, 
Dickenson, of H. M. ship Peruvian, 

June .... Early in the present month, 
at his house at Basford, near Newcastle- 

; under 
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uirler-Lime, in the county of Stafford, 
aged 70, James Bent, M.D. Few meu 
were more extensively engaged in the va- 
rious branches of the profession; none 
ever discharged its importantand laborious 
duties with greater assiduity; his man- 
ners were imposing ; his judgment sound, 
By splendid and useful talents, exercised 
with discrimination, he obtained the con- 
fidence of a respectable and extensive 
population, Surgery, and the other de- 
partments of Medicine, are indebted to 
his acquirements for many practical im- 
provements, by which he has honourably 
jnrolled his name in the records of the pro- 
fession. 

June 1. In Sloane-st. Rev. C. Baker, 
A.M. late of Christ Church, Oxford, a 
¢anon residentiary and sub-dean of the 
cathedral of Weils, chaplain in ordinary 
to the Prince Regent, and rector of Sem- 
ley, co. Wiits. 

At Pentonville, at an advanced age, Mr, 
R. Whyte. 

At Hadlowe, Kent, John Carnell, esq. 

At Gatheram Farm, Wick, co. Glouces- 
ter, in consequence of a fal! from his horse 
as he was returning from Bath Market, on 
the 30th ult. Mr. John Cryer. 

The wife of Mr. J. Althorpe, draper, 
Stamford. 

At Garretstown, near Kinsale, aged 86, 
J. Kearney, esq. who had served m Par- 
liament 40 years. 

June 2. Aged 69, W. Bridges, esq. of 
Limehouse. 

In Great George-st. aged 74, Mr. Sam, 
Beckett, formerly of Middlewich, Cheshire, 
where he practised as a surgeon for nearly 
50 years, during which time he never had 
a day’s sickness. His death was occa- 
sioned by a mortification in his jeft foot ; 
and what is very singular, his father and 
grandfather died of a similar complaint. 

At Stamford-hi |, in his 59th year, Wil- 
son Birkiveck, esq. 

At Higham-on-the-Hill, near Ilinckley, 
Mr. Will am Evatt. if urbanity of man- 
ners, and civility, merit appiause, this is 
the person to whom it was justly due. 

At Cosgrove, Northamptonsh. aged 76, 
Mrs. Mary Lowndes, sister of W. Selby, 
esq. of Winslow, Bucks. 

At St. Martiu’s, Stamford, Mr. C. Peat, 
formerly printer there. 

At Sidmouth, John Hunter, esq. of 
Clarges-street. 

At Bath, Lady Glynne, of Farmcott, 
Salop, r-lict of Sir Stephen G. bart. of 
Hawarden, Flintshire. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, in her 25d year, 
the wife of Capt. Adam Campbell, 26th 
regiment, 

At Paris, Vice-adm. De Winter. He 
was an excellent officer and a brave man. 

June 3. In her 89tb year, Mrs. Marshall, 
of Crown-court, celebrated for the success- 
ful treatment of disorders of the eye. 


Of an apoplectic fit, Mrs. Messiter, wife 
of Richard M. esq. of Shaftesbury. By 
her death the poor have lost a most valua- 
ble benefactress: and the sudden and 
awful catastrophe has cast a melancholy 
gloom throughout the neighbourhood. 

June 5. Aged 67, Mr. John Cartwright, 
portrait-paiuter, of Kirby-street. 

At her brother’s, Pentonville, aged 24, 
Jessy Margaret, daughter of Marmaduke 
Cradock, esq. of Gainford, co. Durharh. 

At Norwich, in his 77th year, Mr. Wm, 
Botwright. 

June 6. Io Wimpole-street, Rev. Philip 
Wroughton, of Woolley Park, Berks. 

In Stratford-place, Lady Moore. 

At Hendon, the wife of Henry John 
Lamotte, esq. 

J. Foster, esq. storekeeper of the Vic- 
tualling Department, Portsmouth, 

At Worcester, W. Higginson, esq. of Salt- 
marsh, Herefordshire. 

Drowned; whilst bathing in the river 
Eden, near Crosby, Robert, sevond son of 
R. Mounsey, esq. of Castletown. 

June. Drowned opposite the Red House, 
Chelsea Reach, Mr. Robt. Christie, of the 
Transport office; and his nephew, aged 17, 
They had gone out to enjoy the amuse- 
ment of sailing, and had proceeded as far 
as Chelsea, when the weather became so 
calm, that they fastened their main and 
gib sails, and remained immovable on the 
water, which was then not ruffled by the 
slightest undulation. In this state they 
continued some time, when a sudden gust 
of wind upset the boat, and they sunk. 

At Bath, Capt. Edgcambe. He aitend- 
ed the great Circumnavigator, Capt. Cooke, 
in ove of bis perilous voyages. 

At Clifton, Flora, youngest daughter of 
the late Collin Macdonald, esq. of Bois- 
dale, Scotland. 

At Weymouth, aged 64, Col. Nicholas 
Bayley, brother to the late Earl of Ux- 
bridge. He has left a wife and ten chil- 
dren. 

June 8. The wife of Mr. G. Booth, of 
Newman-street, Marylebone. ; 

At Clapham, aged 71, Jos. Smith Gosse, 


esq. 

At Walthamstow, Mr. S. G, Blancken- 
hagen, late of Amsterdam, 

At Clifton Hot-Wells, Aone, wife of 
Major-gen, Raymond, 

At Coleshill, John Sargeaunt, esq. of 
Gower- street. 

At Loughborough, in his 80th year, 
Henry Cropper, esq. formerly an eminent 
attorney. 

June 9. Burnt to death, the wife of Mr. 
Hodgson, cheesemouger, Queen-st. Drury- 
lane, 

At Willow-park, near Nottingham, in 
his 75th year, Sir F. Molyneux, bart, 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod in‘ the 
House of Lords. He had held this office 
upwards of 46 years; being appointed 

thereto 




















thereto in the Chamberlainship of the Duke 
of Portland, in 1766. 

At Bristol, aged 75, Mrs. Mitford, mo- 
ther of Mrs. Tyerman. 

Near Falmouth, aged 113, Mrs. Mary 
Harris. She retained her faculties to the 
last, and has left two daughters, one aged 
70, and the other 80. 

June 10. Aged 81, Mrs. Coates, of Ox- 
ford. 

At Downton, aged 78, Mrs. Margaret 
Blake, relict of John Blake, esq. late of 
Essex-street, and of Salisbury. 

June 11, At Bristol, Mrs. Prust, wife of 
Mr. 5. Prust. 

At Netherclay, near Taunton, John 
Tyrwhitt, esq. father of the late Sir Thos. 
Tyrwhitt Jones, bart. 

At Clifton, Katherine Mary, second 
daughter of Joha Street, esq, late of Bruns- 
wick-square. 

At Lower Duryard, near Exeter, Wm, 
Kellit Hewitt, esq. late of Jamaica. 

Killed by a cannon shot in attacking 
a French convoy near Triguire, on the 
coast of Normandy, Mr. J. F. Brooks, Mas- 
ter of H. M.’s ship Albicore, eldest son of 
J. B. B. esq. of Grafton-street. 

June 12. In New Bond-st. aged 69, 
Mr. Edw. Owen. His friends have long 
been deprived of his truly valuable soci- 
ety, by a severe and painful -illness, 
which has ultimately torn him from his 
afflicted family: his well-known, worthy, 
and benevolent character needs no com- 
ment. 

At Kensington, Mrs. Hemsworth, widow 
of D, A. H. esq. purser in the navy. 

June 13. In Bryanstone-st. the Hon. 
E. Lambert, of the Ist foot guards, and 
youngest son of the Earl of Cavan. 

At Walthamstow, Daniel Hindley, esq. 
The distinguished ability with which he 
executed the various offices which he 
filled in the county of Middiesex, renders 
his loss an object of public consideration. 

At Friern Hatch, Finchley-common, 
Mrs. Eliz. Adamson. 

June 14. At Kennington-common, by 
a fall from his borse within 100 yards of 
his own door, aged 23, Mr. Frederick 
Tranter. He was led home, and at first 
did not appear much hart, only complain- 
ing of a pain in his head; he was imme- 
diately put to bed, and expired in about 
half an hour, notwithstanding the exer- 
tions of several professional men, 

In consequence of being thrown out of a 
one-horse chaise, on the 12th instant, Mr. 
G. Coates, of Edward-street, Surrey-road. 

In his 68th year, Mr. Richard Wood, 
formerly of King-street. 

At Pentonville, in his 21st year, Mr. J. 
Row, eldest sop of the late J. R. esq. 
merchant aad ship-owner, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

At St. Leonard’s, Bucks, in her 8Ist 
year, Mrs, Anne Baldwin, relict of the 
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late Joseph B. esq.; many years Deputy 
Clerk of the Crown, Registrar of the Ami- 
cable Society in Serjeants’ Inn, and Clerk 
to the Siationer’s Company, who died 
March 15, 1800, aged 75. 

E. Grant, esq. of Litchborough, Nor- 
thamptonsbire. 

At Bath, Charles Owen, esq. son of the 
late Rev. Dr. O. of Bangor, North Wales. 

Edward, son of Mr. C. Woodridge, so- 
licitor, Winchester. 

June 15. At Southampton, aged {62, 
Town-major Russell, of the Coldstream 
regiment. 

At Berkeley, near Glastonbury, after a 
few minutes’ illness, aged 75, Mrs, Keas- 
berry, relict of W. K. esq, late one of the 
patentees of the Bristol Theatre. 

Io her SIst year, Elizabeth, relict of 
the late Mr. Edw. Thrissell, of Glouces- 
ter read, near Bristol. 

June 16. In Finsbury-square, found 
dead in his bed, Wm. Dawes, esq. one of 
the contractors for the new Loan. 

Aged 24, Frances, wife of Capt. Char- 
retie, of the King’s Guards, and daughter 
of the late Gen. Douglas, of Taunton. 

At Bodmin, Mr. John Salter Langen, 
late of Falmouth, merchant. , 

At Ciaremont, near Swansea, Henrietta, 
wife of Sir Jobn Morris, bart. 

June 17, At Brighton, aged 94, Mr, 
R. Humphreys, the oldest inhabitant, 
His death was occasioned by treading on 
the iron teeth of a rake in his garden, 
about two years ago, the pressure upon 
which caused the handle to strike bis face, 
which generated a fatal cancer. 

At Brentor, near Tavistock, aged 111, 
Eliz. Williams. Within the last four 
years she had cut all new teeth. 

June 18. At Clapham-rise, aged 31, 
Thos. Rippen, esq. 

At Hadley, in her 66th year, Mrs. 
Hopegood, reliet of Andrew H. esq. 

June 19. In Upper Grosvenor-street, in 
her 68th year, Mrs, Buller, the widow of 
J. B. esq. late of Downes, co. Devon, and 
Shellinghan, Cornwall. 

At Fairford Park, co. Gloucester, aged 
21, Edward, youagest son of Jobn Ray- 
moud Barker, esq. 

At liford, Anne, wife of John Poole, esq. 

June 21. Aged 71, the wife of Mr. 
Gerard Wynox, of Bennett-st. Blackfriars- 
road, 9 
June 22, At Bristol, Mr.Neble, surgeon. 

At Newport, Essex, the wife of G. 
Pochin, esq. and sister of Rev. Dr. Bate 
Dudley. 

Suddenly, Samuel Manesty, esq. late 
resideut at Bussora, and Ambassador to 
the Persian Court. 

June 24. At Lee, Kent, Mrs. Brandram, 
relict of the‘late Samuel B, esq. of Lee- 
grove. 

Mrs. Powell, widow of Wm. P. esq. of 
Vauxhall-road, 

ADDITIONS 
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ApDITIONS AND CoRRECTIONS. 

In Page 489, mention is made of the 
death of the on!y daughter of the late Sir 
Frederick Evelyn, bart.: Sir F. bad no 
family. The Hon. Mrs. Augusta Jenkin 
(wife of the Rev.Dr. Henry Jenkin, one of 
the Preberdaries of Winchester) who was 
one of the Maids of Honour to her R. H. 
Augusta, late Princess Dowager of Wales, 
died at Wotton, Surrey, the day after the 
decease of her brother Sir Frederick Eve- 
lyn, bart. 

P. 502, b. Few men enjoyed health 
less interrupted) than Mr. Matonxs, 
until the vital powers suddenly lost their 
tone ; and, from the early symptoms, his 
friends were not allowed to deceive them- 
selves with any expectations of recovery. 
He had the consolation of his sister’s af- 
fectionate assiduities in his last moments, 
and the anxious inquiries of a long list of 
illustrious friends. Mr. Malone had the 
great happiness to live with the most dis- 
tinguished characters of his time: he was 
united in the closest intimacy with Dr. 
Johnson, Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Lord Charlemont, and the other members 
of a society, which for various talent and 
virtue can pever be surpassed.—Mr. Ma- 
lone is best known to the world by the dis- 

“tinction upon which he most prided him- 
self, his association with the name of 
Shakspeare. Like Mr. Steevens, he de- 
voted his life and his fortune to the task 
of making the great Bard better understood 
by his countrymen. As an Faditor, this is 
the peculiar fame of Edmund Malone, that 
he could subdue the temptations to display 
his own wisdom or wit, and cons.ier only 
the integrity of his author’s text. For 
many years Shakspeare’s page was the 
sport of innovation; and men, who knew 
nothing of the autient language of their 
country, suggested as amendments of a 
corrupt text, phraseology that the Father 
of the British Drama never could have 
written. Mr. Malone, still more pertina- 
ciously than Mr. Steevens, adhered to the 
antient copies. To obtain them was the 
great effort of his life, and a large part of 
his very moderate fortune was devoted to 
purchases, to him of the first necessity, to 
many collectors of idle curiosity. The 
library of Mr. Malone was accessible to 
every scholar; and in any difficulty his 


sagacity and experience were received, and 
gratefully acknowledged, by men them- 
selves of profound erudition.—The last 
article which he printed was a sketch of his 
friend Windham’s character, which he 
first inserted in this [Magazine, (see vol. 
LXXX. Part i. p.588) and afterwards dis- 
persed it privately among his acquain- 
tance. Since the year 1790, he had been 
zealously continuing those labours, which 
in that year produced his edition of Shak- 
speare’s Plays and Poems. Had he lived 
to carry a second edition through the 
press, the world would have received a 
large accession to its knowledge of Shak- 
speare. From the careful habit which he 
had of entering every new acquisition in 
its proper place, and the accurate refer- 
ences which he made to the sources of his 
information, we should apprehend, there 
will be little difficulty in the carrying this 
design into effect. With such a stock of 
materials as perhaps no other man than 
Mr. Malone could have collected, the exe- 
cutor of his critical will can have only a 
delightful task.—Mr. Malone died unmar- 
ried. He was the brother of Lord Sunder- 
lin; and, had he survived his lordship, 
would have succeeded te the title, the re- 
mainder being in him.—It only remains to 
notice the mora! qualities of this lamented 
character. Few men ever possessed 
greater command of temper; it charac- 
terized his virtues; they were all ef the 
gentle, yet steady kind. To form new 
friendships could hardly be expected from 
one who had survived the most distinguish- 
ed ornaments of the world: but they left 
their principles to him as a legacy; and 
he never lost an opportunity of stigmatising 
the innovators, who, under the pretence of 
reforming, were really debasing the cha- 
racter of the country: this engendered a 
knot of enmities, which tried to annoy him 
by daring falsehood and dull ridicule. His 
reputation as a critic will vindicate itself 
—as a man, he needs no vindication, It 
is difficult to withdraw from a subject of 
so much interest: for the present, this 
mention may be sufficient: the full debt 
of the Friend, the Scholar, and the Gentle- 
man, will be paid in another and more 
durable form. In the words devoted by 
Mr. Burke te distingnished es 
“ Hail, and Farewell !” 





AVERAGE PRICES of Navicasite Caxat Prorexty, Docx Srock, Fire-Orricg 
Suares, &c. in June 18/2 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New 








Bridge-street, London,—Coventry Canal, 808/. ex half-yearly dividend 20/.—Birming- 
ham Canal, 580/. ex half-yearly dividend of 13/, 2s. 6d. clear.—Neath 3001 dividing 207, 
per share clear per annum. rmnilsnate and Liverpool, 205/. ex half-yearly dividend 42, 
clear.—Grand Junction, 230/. 225/. ex dividend 3/. 10s. half year.—Worcester and 
Birmingham New Shares, 104. per Share Discount. — Kennet and Avon, 25/. 10s, — 
Rochdale, 39/.—Ellesmere, 69/. — Lancaster, 23/. —Wilts and Berks Old Shares, 204 
with dividend 7s.—West India Dock, 154/.—London Dock Stock, 114/. 15s.—Ditto New 
Subscription, 13/. Premium. — Chelsea Water-Works, 14/. 10s. — Russel Institution, 
182. 18s.—London ditto, 52/, 10s.—Surrey ditto, 15/.—Provident ditto 2/. 10s, Pre- 
miom.— Strand Bridge, 32/. 10s, discount.— Globe Assurance, 112/.—Hope ditto, 
2l, 14s. — London Assurance Shares, 20/. 5s. ex half-yearly dividend 10s.—Thames 
Navigation Bonds, 88/, Laterest at 5/. per cent. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 26, to June 23, 1812, 









































Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 133| 50and60 98 
Males - 7772 15)¢| Males - 650 ‘ 1937 &) 5and10 45/60and70 89 
Females 1741 Females. 587 gL 10 and 20 36|70and80 86 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 372 = ( Wand30 82/S80and90 36 
Peck Loaf 6s. 2d. 6s. 2d. 6s. 4d. 6s. Td.  )30 and 40 119] 90and100 3 

Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 138 

AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending June 20, 1812, 
INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 

Wheat , Rye | Barly} Oats {Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beang 
s dis, djs. djs. - a. s ds. dys. dys. d. d. 
Middlesex 138 11/85 0/66 6j5 q\|Essex 156 8/71 3 
Surrey 142 8/84 U/70 O 6}/ Keut 126 1(/65 rr) 
Hertford 129 O67 0/59 6 S}|Sussex 129 8/00 0 
Bedford 124 7/72 0/54 6 4)|Suffolk 126 1/80 8 
Huntingd. 150 1/00 0/66 2 4||\Camb. 123 3100 ‘9 
Northam. 122 8/76 0/69 0 6j|Norfolk 121 9/56 6 
Rutland 126 0100 0/77 0 O};Lincoln 127 3/94 6 
Leicester 119 8/00 0/68 11 10}| York 124 11}106 8/67 lo 
Nottingh. 129 4/92 6/70 0)5 2);Durham 118 5j/00 0 
Derby 122 2/00 000 0 6||Northum.120 4/92 0 
Stafford 135 900 Oj77 1/5 8|/Cumberl. 117 3/88 0 
Salop 147 91107 8/90 10 0}}Westmor.129 4/96 0 
Hereford 147 2/76 9/82 1 8}jLancaster141 4/00 0 
Wercester 142 476 4/70 4 5}{Chester 135 200 rr) 
Warwick 144 5/00 0/74 6}: "|| Flint 139 700 0 
Wilts 136 10/00 O72 4/5 $ gi|Denbigh 139 7/00 0 
Berks 139 9/00 0/63 915 0] Anglesea 000 0}00 0 
Oxford 135 1/00 O68 8 2iiCarnarv, 121 4/30 0 
Bucks 132 4/00 0/64 6 0|| Merionet.156 0/00 0 
Brecon 157 10j/00 0/100 5 0}|/Cardigan 137 0j00 0 
Montgom. 139 1/00 0/00 0 0}}Pembroke119 0j}00 a 
Radaor 145 0|00 O79 §& 0}}Carmarth 143 8/00 rT) 
Glamorg.146 8)00 7) 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucest.143 0/00 8 
133 10j82 5)74 250 2j73 4)|Somerset 145 {00 8 
Average of Scotland, per quarter: Monmo. 153 7/00 1) 
117 11;64 Oj63 6)46 8)80 10))Devon “139 8j00 © 
Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma-|| Cornwall 129 jv0 v 
ritame Districts of England and Wales, by||Dorset 153 8]00 0 
which Exportation and Bounty are to be||Hants 135 4/00 0 
regulated in Great Britain........... peecces een ae 2 


PRICES OF FLOUR, June 26: 
Fine per Sack 115s. to 120s. Seconds 110s. to 115s, Bran per Q. 205. to 25s, Pellard $2, to 34s. 
New Rape Seed per Last 74/. to 80/. 


RETURN of WHEAT, in Mark-Lane, including only from June 8 to June 13: 
Total 10,039 Quarters. Average 132s. 74d.—3s. 74d. higher than last Return. 


OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, June 20, 50s. 11d, 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, June 24, 42s. 114d. per Cwt, 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, June 24; 


Kent Bags.........0:.e00+ 4l. Os, to 5d. 15s. | Kent Pockets........0...4d. Ibs. to Th Ta . 
Sussex Ditto...............34 15s. to 54. 5s. | Sussex Ditto....... eveesses4l, 108, to 5l. 125, 
Essex Ditto...........s0+0+ 41..10s, to 61. 6s. | Farnham Ditto .........9/. 9s, to1lj. lis 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, June 26: 
St. James’s, Hay 4/. 17s. 6d. Straw 3/. 10s. 6d.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 15s. Clover 6/. 18s. 
Straw 3/. 1s.—Smithfield, Clover 7/, Old Hay 5/. 10s. Straw 3/. 2s. Gd, 


SMITHFIELD, June 26. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8ibs. 


Beth ccocceccoce pecesen +58 4d. to 6s, 4d. BAD <ceconsectenaanan 6s. 4d. to Ts. 4d. 
MUuttOn.w.rocecseereesed5. 8d. to 6s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market this Day: 
Wanll cccsncatsesceececeees 8. OH, 00. Fa, O08. Beasts about 624. Calves 100, 


Pork....sceeceseeeerereees G8. Od. to Gs. Sd. Sheep and Lambs 7540. Pigs 240, 


COALS, June 26: Newcastle 38s. 6d. to 52s. 
SOAP, Yellow 86s. Mottled 100s. Curd 104s. CANDLES, 13s. per Doz. Moulds 14a, 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St, James's 4s. 64d. Clave 4s, 7d, Whitechapel 4s. 6d. 
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HADNALL CHAPEL, S.E. 









Arms, formerly im the East Wmdow of Hadnall Chapel,now deftroved. 


De 


Bannester & 


S' George. Strange. Bammester. Corbett. Hufsey. Treviten. 























SUPPLEMENT. 


TO h Sstcartmece LXXXII° PART I. 








Embellished with Views of Ciive and HapNALL cams co, Salop; and with a 


Reorerrsreria. a of a rude BIS ne nee 


of the Isle of GEsex, 





iF or 


Mr. Uneax, 

A‘ you have Sheree ee ‘ 
thie hivtheplace: “Wych 

the Poet, in your, EXXX1. 

505, you will probably ‘have no 

jection tea view of the Clive Chayel, 

near the Hall, the place of 

ol bis ancestors (See Plate I. 





Poet was buried at St. Paul's Covent - 


Garded, but 4 Believe no outer 

memorial + i fie “at 
least T souzht fori without Teeeats 
1804. The following memorials are 
at the Clive. 


= 






inure 


sa ae 





_FirTa DA 






IN rite 8! i 
' On a plain tomb in thee 
HERE LYETH THE 1 
-Joun WycHERLEY, 
3D, SONNE OF DaNIEL WycHERLeY, Esg. 
WHO DECEASED 
THE 20th DAY OF IVNE 
ANNO DOM, 1691, 


The subjoined Pedigree of the Wycherley family may be worth presery- 


ing in My, Urban’s Museum. 


Roger Wycherley of Clive, 10 Henry IV. 


7 





- 
John Wyeherley of Clive, 2 Edward dV 


“a : 





f a ~~" 
John Wycherley of Clive, 16 Henry Via 9 i 





Wm.  Wycheflay of Clive, € 8 Hen, VIH 


‘ % 


7 e 





Wm. Wyeheney 


of Clive, 3 Phil. & M. Mary, phere and = of Ridtiakd 








aie Geary, of the C 
William, . Richard, 22 Eliz. —Eliz. dan. ' fichardvon, 
J of White co. Salop. 
Daniel fel Whore of C1 of Clive:—=Margaret, dau. of Wm, Wolfe, of Acton sep 


= 





John, baptised foots 
bury 16 May, 1663, 





Dan iel, of Clive, ——Bethia, daughter of El. 
-. 7 a Teller of Wm. Shringston, of Alice, 
Whitchurch, Hants. Mary. 
=e 2 a, 
William Wycherley, George: Henry. Eliz, Frances. 
the Dramatic Poet, 
I send also, a View of Hadnall ing. .This place, though at the 


Chapel, a small antrent building in a 


township | pugin to the™parish of 
Middle, as a separate as- 
sessment, but B Winister for the 


chapel is appoin by the rector of 
Middle. aaa ald ' 

The East window was formerly 
adorned with .st#ined glass, and con- 
tained several coats of arms, six of 
which are shewn in the annexed draw- 


Gent. Maa. Suppl. LXXXil. Pant I, 


A 


distance of several miles from the 
parish church of Middle, was not 








privileced the r i rd Raa 
ture till éar 1 hen the 
ground was cra is now 
used for a burying- ‘for that 


township and oeighbourhood. 

The interior of the ( hapel is plain; 
it consists of a middle aile and 
chancel ; at the West end is a circular 

stone 


610 Ivingo Church.— Bill filed by a Highwayman. [LXXXII. 


stone font of considerable antiquity. 
On 4 shields at the ends of brackets 
which support the roof, are the 
letters T. D. I. D. and 1699, and on 
the fourth shield, a chevron between 
10 cross pattees 6 and 4. The wooden 
turret at the West end contains one 
small bell. © Yours, &c. D. Parkes. 


— a 


Mr. Urnzan, June 24. 

O J. S, B’s Church notes, &c. from 

Ivingo, Buckinghamshire, permit 
me to make the foilowing additions 
and corrections. 

P. 316. Only two of the six fi- 
gures painted on the West face of the 
screen which separates the chancel 
from the body of the church, have 
the apostolic nimbus or glory round 
their heads: one of these, which has 
on that account, I doubt not, been 
purposely injured, is, by the symbol, 
St.John: the other isstillmoredefaced 
and unknown. The remaining four, 
which escaped mutilation, when saints 
and other objects of superstitious 
worship were going out of fashion, 
area Cardinal, and three Bishops; and, 
as they exhibit some strong traits of 
character or likeness in their counte- 
nances, the appropriation of them, in 
connection with the history of the 
church, will afford opportunity for 
curious speculation and research to 
the Antiquary. 

The antient inscription, “ supposed 
to be Norman French,” is as follows: 


“Rauf Fallywolle ge morust le iij. jo. 
de mai lan de g’ce me cec xLix & Lucie 
sa fe’me qe morust le vintisme jour de 
januer lan de g’ce me ccc Lxvill gisent 
icy dieu de lour almes eit mercy. 


The brass figure of the woman has 
been stolen away, and that of the 
man decapitated. 

P. 315. The monuments of the 
Duncombes are already engraved, as, 
perhaps, hereafter, will be the sereen 
and paintings above mentioned. 


Yours, &c. T. Fisuer, 
ee 
Mr. Urnpan, June 1. 


HE story of the Highwayman in 
page 334, reminds me of the re- 
markable circumstance of a GentTLE- 
MAN OF THAT PROFESSION having 
filed a Bill in the Exchequer against 
one of his Partners, The fact is here 
stated on incontrovertible authority. 
Yours, &c. M. GREEN. 


Highwayman’s Bill exhibited in the 
Court of Exchequer by William 
Wreathock of Hatton Garden, At- 
torney, between John Everet and 
Joseph Williams, two notorious Rob- 
bers (the former of whom was after- 
wards executed at Tyburn, and the 
latter at Maidstone in Kent): for which 
insult and affront on the Court, 
Wreathock was committed prisoner 
te the Fleet, where he remained six 
months, 


“To the Right Honourable the Chan- 
cellor and Under Treasurer, the Right 
Honourable the Lord Chief Baron, 
and the rest of the Honourable the 
Barons, of His Majesty’s Court, of Es- 
chequer : 

Humbly complaining, sheweth unto 
your Honours, your orator, John Everet, 
of the parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, 
in the county of Middlesex, Gent, debtor 
and accountant to his Majesty, as by 
the record of this honourable Court and 
otherwise, it doth and may appear; that 
your orator being skilled in dealing and 
in buying and selling several sorts of 
commodities, such as corn, hay, straw, 
horses, cows, sheep, oxen, hogs, wool, 
lambs, butter, cheese, plate, rings, 
watches, canes, swords, and several other 
commodities, whereby your Orator had 
acquired to himself a very considerable 
sum of money, tothe amount of 1000/. and 
upwards; and Joseph Williams, of the 
parish of , in the said county of 
Middlesex, gent. being acquainted there- 
with, and knowing your orator’s great 
care, diligence, and industry in managing 
the said dealing, he, the said Joseph Wil- 
liams, in or about the year of our Lord 
1720, applied himself to your orator, in 
order to become your orator’s partner 
therein; and, after several such applica~- 
tions and meetings had been between him 
and your orator for that purpose, your 
orator, depending on the fair pro- 
mises of the said Joseph Williams, that 
he would be a faithful partaer to your 
orator, and would fairly settle with your 
orator on account of the joint stock 
which was to be provided and employed 
in the manner hereinafter mentioned, 
your orator at length agreed that the 
said Joseph Williams should become his 
partner in the said dealing, in buying 
and selling the above said commodities 
and cattle: and although no article 
was drawn between the said Joseph Wil- 
liams and your orator, for the said 
partnership, yet it was firmly agreed on, 
by and between your orator and the 
said Joseph Williams, that they both 
should equally provide all sorts of 
necessaries, at the joint and cqual ex- 
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pence of both, such as horses, bridles, 
saddles, assistants, and servants; and it 
was further agreed, that they both 
should equally bear and pay all such 
sums of money as should be laid out and 
expended on the roads, at inns, taverns, 
or alehouses, or at markets and fairs, or 
elsewhere, for and on account of carry- 
ing on the said joint dealing; and your 
orator and the said Joseph Williams 
were equally to pay all such sum or 
sums of money as should be necessary to 
be laid out in the said dealing; and the 
said partnership was, by the same agree- 
ment to end and cease at Michaelmas, 
which should be in the year 1721. And 
your orator further sheweth unto your 
Honours, that, pursuant to the said 
agreement, your orator and the said 
Joseph Williams went on and proceeded 
jointly in the said dealings, with good 
success, on Hounslow Heath, where 
they dealt with a gentleman for a gold 
watch; and from thence your orater 
and the said Joseph Williams returned 
to their respective houses in Londog, 
and in three or four days after, the said 
Joseph Williams came to your orator, 
and informed him that Finchley in the 
said county of Middlesex, was a good 
and convenient place to deal in, and so 
persuaded your orator to go alung with 
him there to deal, he the said Joseph 
Williams at the same time assuring 
your orator, that the said commodities 
were very plenty at Finchley aforesaid, 
and that if your oratot and the said 
Joseph Williams would go to deal there, 
it would be almost ali gain to them; on 
which persuasions of the said Joseph 
Williams, your orator was prevailed on 
and encouraged to go along with the said 
Joseph Williams to Finchley aforesaid; 
where the said Joseph Williams and your 
orator dealt with several gentlemen for 
divers watches, rings, swords,canes, hats, 
clokes, horses, bridles, saddies, and 
other things, to the value of 200/. and up- 
wards. And your oratur farther sheweth 
unto your Honours, that about a month 
after the said dealing at Finchley afere- 
said, the said Joseph Williams came to 
your orator, and informed bim that he 
heard there was a gentleman at Black- 
heath who had a gvod horse, bridle, 
saddle, watch, sword, cane, and other 
things to dispose of, all which he be- 
lieved they might have for little or no 
money; and the said Joseph Williams, 
telling your orator how much he and 
your orator might get to themselves, in 
case they could prevail on the said 
gentleman to part with the said things, 
your orator was thereupon prevailed on 
again, to go along with the said Joseph 
Williams to Blackheath aforesaid, where 
they met the said gentleman, and, after 
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some small discourse had between your 
orator, the said Joseph Williams, and 
the said gentleman, they cealt for the 
said horse, bridle, saidle, watch, sword, 
cane, and other things, at a very cheap 
rate, and thereupen returned to London 
with the said horse, bridle, saddle, 
watch, sword, cane, and other things, 
which, as your orator avers, were well 
worth $0/.and upwards, And yourorator 
further sheweth unto your Honours, 
that your orator and the said Joseph 
Williams continued in their joint deal- 
ings together unto Michaelmas afore- 
said, during which time your orator and 
the said Joseph Williams dealt together 
in several places, viz. at Bagshot in 
Surrey, Salisbury in Wiltshire, Hamp- 
stead in Middlesex, and elsewhere, to 
the amount of 2000/. and upwards, 
during which time your orator laid out, 
paid, and expended his share of all ne- 
cessary expences, and money for carry- 
ing on the said joint dealing; and your 
orator, not in the least doubting but 
that the said Joseph Williams would 
have fairly accounted with your orator 
for and concerning the said partnership, 
your orator, after the expiration of the 
said partnership, had several further 
dealings with the said Joseph Williams, 
for several sorts of goods, wares, and 
merchandizes ; but your orator at length 
finding that the said Joseph Williams 
began to shuffle with him, became very 
uneasy, and desired the said Joseph 
Wiiliams to come to a fair account with 
your orator, touching and concerning the 
said partnership, which the said Joseph 
Williams refused to do, though often 
requested thereuntvu by your orator in 
a very friendly manner. And the said 
Joseph Williams, instead of accounting 
fairly with your orator as aforesaid, 
brought an action at Law against your 
orator for 200/. pretended to be due to 
him from your orator; and, by reason of 
your orator suffering himself to lie in 
prison on account of the said partner- 
ship, the said Joseph Williams declared 
against your orator on the said action, 
and brought on the same to a trial at the 
Common Pleas bar, at Westminster, in 
the last term, when, by the neglect.of 
your orator’s attorney, in not subpeenaing 
your orator’s witnesses, in order to enable 
your orator to make a proper defence on 
the said trial, the said Joseph Williams 
obtained a verdict against your orator 
for 50/. or some such large sum of money; 
and the said Joseph Williams now 
threatens that he will speedily take out 
execution against your orator, and levy 
the same sum on your orator’s stock and 
goods, and that he will also bring 
several other actions at law against your 
orator; and although your orator did, 
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soon after the said verdict, apply him- 
self to the said Joseph Williams, to ad- 
just and amicably settle all accounts 
with your orator, and that ‘e hath since 
been often requested thereunto by your 
orator’s friends and agents in a very 
friendly manner; yet he still refuses so 
to do, And sometimes the said Joseph 
Williams gives out reports in speeches, 
that your orator had not any such skill 
and knowledge in and about the said 
dealings as he pretended, and that your 
orator never acquired to himself thereby, 
or otherwise, any sum of money what- 
soever; whereas your orator expressly 
charges (as the truth is) that your orator 
understood the said dealings and affairs 
as well as any other man did; that there- 
by your orator acquired to himself the 
sums aforesaid; and that upon that ac- 
count, the said Joseph Williams applied 
himself to your orator to become his 
partner. And at other times the said 
Joseph Williams pretends that he never 
applied to your orator to become your 
orator’s partner, but that your orator 
applied to him, the said Joseph Williams, 
for that purpose; whereas the said 
Joseph Williams did, as your orator 
charges, really apply himself to your 
erator on that account several times, 
and in several places, before your orator 
would admit him to be your orator’s 
partner And at other times the said 
Joseph Williams pretends and declares 
that your orator was, by the said agree- 
ment, to bear two-thirds of all the ex- 
pences, costs, and charges in providing 
necessaries and otherwise, in and about 
the said partnership, when there was 
not in reality any other agreement made 
between your orator and the said Juseph 
Williams, touching or concerning the 
said partnership, than what your orator 
hath herein before set forth; and the 
said Joseph Williams well knows in his 
own conscience, that the same is true, 
notwithstanding he now reports and 
gives out in speeches the contrary there- 
of, well knowing that no witness was 
present at the time of your orator’s 
making the said agreement with him; 
and the said Joseph Williams designing 
to defraud your orator of his right and 
title to one moiety of the profits of the 
said premises, doth therefore now deny 
the said agreement, And at other times 
the said Joseph Williams pretends, that 
when your orator and the said Joseph 
Williams dealt for any of the said com- 
modities, that your orator had the dis- 
posal thereof, and kept all the money 
arising by the sale thereof, and that he 
the said Joseph Williams always paid 
the money which was paid for the said 
commodities so dealt for; whereas the 
said Joseph Williams, as your orator ex- 


pressly charges, well knows the contrary 
thereof to be true, and that when your 
orator and the said Joseph Williams 
had dealt for any horses, swords, 
watches, canes, or other things, your 
orator paid as much money for the same 
as the said Joseph Williams did; and 
your orator also charges that the said 
Joseph Williams, who had the possession 
and disposal thereof, received all the 
money arising thereby, and never ac- 
counted with your orator fur the same, 
or paid your orator part orshare thereof, 
which if he would now do, a considera- 
ble sum of money would remain due to 
your orator, after paying er allowing 
thereout all the money so recovered by 
the said verdict on the said action as 
aforesaid, with the costs thereof; there- 
fore the said Joseph Williams ought not 
to vex your orator with any sueh actions 
at Law. And at other times the said 
Joseph Williams denies that he ever 
brought any action at law against your 
orator, and that if he did, the same was 
brought to recover a just and honest 
debt, whereas, in truth, the said action 
was so brought on the account aforesaid, 
and on no other account whatsoever ; 
all which practices and doings of the said 
Joseph Williams and others in confede- 
racy with him, are contrary to right, 
equity, and good conscience, and render 
your orator less able to pay the debts 
which he oweth to his Majesty, at the 
receipt of this Honourable Court; in 
tender eonsideration whereof, and for as 
much as your orator’s witnesses, who 
could prove the truth of all and sin- 
gular the said premises to be as herein 
set forth, are either dead or gone beyond 
the seas into places remote and unknown 
to your orator, and for that your orator 
is remediless in the premises by the strict 
rules of the Common Law, and relievable 
only in a Court of Equity before your 
Honours, where just discoveries are 
made, frauds detected, and just ac- 
counts stated; to the end thereof, that 
the said Joseph Williams, and the rest of 
the said confederates, may severally upon 
their respective corporal oaths, true, 
full, direct, and perfect answers make to 
alland singular the said premises, as fully 
as if the same were here again particu- 
larly repeated and interrogate’, and 
more especially that the said Joseph 
Williams may set forth and discover 
whether your orator had not such skill 
and industry in the dealings, affairs, and 
business aforesaid, as herein before is 
mentioned, and whether your orator bad 
not acquired to himself thereby and 
otherwise, the said sums of money set 
forth, or any other, and what sums of 
money, and whether the said Joseph 
Williams did not apply himself to your 
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orator, to become your orator’s partner 
herein, as before is set forth, or how 
otherwise; and whether such partnership 
was not entered into and such agree- 
ment made as herein before are also set 
forth, or in, why, and what othermanner 
and form carried on; and whether the 
said agreement, or any other and what 
agreement, was made between your 
oratur and the said Joseph Williams, 
touching and concerning the said part- 
nership, or any other and what part- 
nership; and that the said Joseph Wil- 
liams may also set forth and discover 
what sort of commodities he usually 
dealt in with your oratur, and in what 
manner and at what price were the said 
commodities paid for, and by whom, 
and at what times and places; that ke 
may likewise set forth and discover, 
how much money was really paid in all 
the said dealings, affairs, and business, 
during the said partnership, and who 
paid the same, or any, or what part 
thereof, towards carrying on the said 
partnership and joint dealings, and when 
and where the same was paid, and what 
books, papers, writings, and memoran- 
dums, and accounts were ever kept by 
or between your orator and the said 
Joseph Williams, during the time they 
so continued partners together, and 
where the same are now, and in whose 
custody or keeping; and that he may 
set forth all the said books, papers, 
writings, memorandums and accounts, 
in hec verba; and that the said Joseph 
Williams may further set forth and dis- 
cover what other dealings he had with 
your orator since the said partnership 
determined, and wherein did the same 
consist,and when were the same so had ; 
and that the said Joseph Williams may 
moreover set forth whether he did not 
bring such action at law against your 
erator as is herein before set forth, or 
any other and what action, and when 
and where, and why he so brought the 
same, and what proceedings were had 
thereon, and whether such verdict was 
obtained therein as aforesaid, or any 
other and what verdict, and for what 
sum of money; and that the said Joseph 
Williams may, by the decree of this 
Honourable Court, be compelled to come 
to a fair account with your orator con- 
cerning the said premises, and be ordered 
to pay to your orator, on stating the said 
account, what shall appear to be justly 
due to your orator; and that your orator 
may be further and otherwise relieved in 
all and singular the said premises, ac- 
cording to equity and good conscience, 
and the nature and circumstances of his 
case; and that in the mean time the 
said Joseph Williams may, by the in- 
junction of this Honourable Court, be 
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enjoined from proceeding any further 
at law against your orator upon the said 
verdict, so obtained as aforesaid, and also 
from proceeding at law against your 
orator on any other of the said actions 
which the said Joseph Williams threat- 
ened to commence against your orator; 
and your orator shall for ever pray, &c.” 


* EXCHEQUER, 3d October 1725. 
Int. Joh’'em Everet..... + «+» Quer. 
Josephum Williams... Deft. 
P. Bill Anglican’. 
Middlesex. Upon the motion of Mr. 
Serjeant Girdler, of Council with the 
Defendant, praying that the Bill filed in 
this Cause might be referred to John 
Harding, esq. D. R. of this Court, for 
scandal and impertinence, and that he 
may examine into and report the same 
to this Court with all convenient speed: 
which is this day ordered by the Court 
accordingly.” 
« Lune, 29 die Novembris, 1725. 
Between same Parties. 
Middlesex, Upon the motion of Mr. 
Serjeant Girdler, of Council with the De- 
fendant, praying that the report of John 
Harding, Esq. D. R. of this Court, 
made in this cause 24 Nov. inst, where- 
by the said Bill is reported both scan- 
dalous and impertinent, might be con- 
firmed: when, upon reading the said 
report, and on bearing Mr, Philip Ward 
and Mr. Welden, of Council with the 
Plaintiff, and upon reading the said re- 
port and the Plaintiff's Bill, it is this 
day ordered by the Court, that the said 
report shall be, and is hereby confirmed, 
and that it be referred back to the said 
D.R. to tax the Defendant his full Costs in 
this cause, and that a messenger or tip- 
staff of this Court do forthwith go and 
attach the bodies of Mr. William White, 
and Mr. William Wreathock, and bring 
them into Court to answer the coutempt 
of this Court.” 
“ Mercurii, 6to die Decembris, 1725. 
Between same Parties. 
Middlesex. Whereas by an order of 
this Court, made the 29th day of Nov. 
last, the Tipstaff was ordered to take 
into bis custedy and bring into this 
Court William White and William 
Wreathock, the Plaintiffs Solicitors in 
this cause, reflecting upon the honour 
and dignity of this Court, aud the said 
William White and William Wreathock 
being now brought into Court; this 
Court, upon consideration had of the 
Premises, doth fine the said William 
White 50% and the said William 
Wreathock 50/, and commit them to the 
custody of the Warden of the Fleet 
Prison until they pay the said fines; 
and it is erdered by the Court that 
Jonathan Collins, esq. whose hand- 
writing 
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writing appears to be set to the said 
Bill, do pay the defendant such costs as 
the Deputy shall tax ; and the Court de- 
clares the indignity to the Court as 
satisfied by the said fines, and the De- 
puty not to consider the scandal in the 
taxation.” 


The above-said John Everet in 
January 1729-30, was convicted at 
the Old Bailey, for assaulting Martha 
Ellis on the highway near Pancras, 
—_ her in fear, and taking from 

er one guinea, and two shillings, on 
the Christmas Eve before, for which 
he was executed at Tyburn, on Fri- 
day the 20th February fellowing. 

In September 1720, he was tried at 
the Old Bailey, for robbing Thomas 
Bird of sixteen shillings on the high- 
way, July 2, and acquitted. 

At Croydon assizes in March 1721-2, 
Richard Bird, a butcher, was con- 
victed of robbing a Gentleman on 
Wimbledon Common, and was hanged 
at Croydon, March 31. At the place 
of execution he confessed that himn- 
self, and Everet, and Phillip Anthony, 
commitied a robbery on Epping 
Forest, which Everct swore upon 
Thomas Bird and one Charlesworth 
at Chelmsford assizes. 

In July 1725, Everet was an evi- 
dence against John Little and Eliza- 
beth his wife, for committing three 
burglaries; and Susan Belcher, alias 
Kempster, alias Fowal, for re- 
ceiving the stolen goods of John 
Little, was capitally convicted, his 
wife was acquitted, and Belcher found 
guilty, and transported for fourteen 
years, 

In February 1728-9, Everet was 
tried at the Old Bailey for stealing a 
barrel of figs, and found guilty, to 
the value of 4s. 10d. 

Joseph Williams was convicted at 
Maidstone assizes in March 1727, for 
a robbery on the highway, aud was 
executed at that town. 

Wreathock himself was afterwards 
tried at the Old Bailey, and convicted, 
for being concerned in robbing Dr. 
Laueaster, in company with several 
others, but obtained his Majesty’s 
pardon, aad was transported for life. 

Ea 
r Market Harborough, 

Mr. Urnzan, April 30. ° 

A NUMBER of ingenious conjec- 

tures have been made, and 
opinions given, respecting the origin 
of that principal feature in our Evg- 


Pointep Arcn, by several pre- 
lates, noblemen, and gentlemen, 
every way competent to investigate 
the curious, and not uninteresting, 
subject; not any one of those opi- 
nions, however, has been universally 
approved and adopted. it has been 
also remarked, that next to the in- 
trinsic beauty and sublimity of the 
Pointed Architecture, the circumstance 
which principally excites our wonder 
is the silence of contemporary writers 
concerning the invention of it, and 
the country where it first appeared, 
there being, as a most able and discri- 
minating judge of the subject has re- 
cenily observed, no record extant to 
inform us whe first broke the Archi- 
tectural Semicircle of former ages, 
into the aspiring arch of the Pointed 
Style; and a late writer says, demon- 
stration has not yet been produced, 
and the question remains undecided. 
It appearing from the above observa- 
tions, that the door of conjecture is 
not yet closed, therefore (with your 
permission, Sir,) with great deference, 
I submit another coujecture on the 
origin of the Pointed Arch to the 
consideration of Architectural stu- 
dents, a conjecture whic) entered my 
mind a few years ago, and may, 
perhaps, aflord some little amusement 
to that class of your numerous readers 
who have exercised their thoughts on 
this pleasing subject. 

Horace Walpole (afterwards Earl of 
Orford), in his Anecdotes of Painting, 
&ec. in England, informs us, that as 
all the other arts were formerly con- 
fined to cloisters, so also was archi- 
tecture too; and that when we read 
that such a Bishop or such an Adbot 
built such and such an edifice, they 
often gave the plans, &c: as well as 
furnished the necessary funds; and in- 
deed it is highly probable that the 
principal Architects of many or most 
of our best churches and monasteries 
at an early period were some or other 
of those Religious Societies themselves, 
who, generally speaking, wanted only 
inferior artists and workmen to carry 
their designs into execution; and even 
of these they were in part supplied 
from their own houses, where the 
elegant and polite arts, particularly 
those of sculpture and painting, were 
much cultivated and improved. 

Mr. Dallaway, in his Observations on 

English Architecture, says, a 
the 
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the Prelates, in the early Norman 
reigns, were found men of consum- 
mate skillin Architecture,which, aided 
by their munificeace, was applied to 
the rebuilding of their cathedral 
churches, and those of the greater 
abbies.” 
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From my small collection of 
books | have gleaned the following 
list of Prelates and other dignified 
Churchmen in, England, who are re- 
corded as eminent Architectural stu- 
dents, and weil experienced in the 
practical part of that science. 


1. St. Wilfrid.. .......... Archbishop of York............. from A. D. 669 to 679 
2. Albertus. . 00 00ce MORMENGE TOUR sa secc coccccesacens + 767— 761 
SS TEE eee Pe ee, 

4 Bamba... 0050 ceccce vo ASCO OE Verse ccs cece cece ccesve 781— 797 
5. Ednoth. .....20 + coccee Momk of Worcester. ... ..cccccee oscccs 974. 

G. Elfric ...........+..++ Abbot of Malmsbury .. eb oc cent ees 

7. Aldred . ...........++.+. Bishop of Worcester, ....... . «- 1046—1062 
8. St. Wulstan. .......... Bishop of Worcester. ........ -- 1062—1097 
9. Lanfranc ............+ Archbishop of Canterbury oe eens coeeceee LOTO—1093 


10. Remigius.,........... Bishop of Lincoln. .... 
11. Walkelyn. . Bishop of Winchester.. 
12. Gundui phus. ° 


tite Bishop of Rochester. So thdeeaanatousae 


«. +» 1070 —1092 
eee e+ LO73Z—1097 
-- 1077—1108 
. «- 1080—1095 








. Mauritius. . sanee 
. Herbert Lozinga seegee 
5 eee 
. Richard .... ss eee 
PEEP ds 0.00 cove secees 
. Ernulphus ............ 
. Herlewin . 


William de vssaige bs 


. Bishop of London, .............+- 


. Abbot of Ely. .... ceenaeas enees Tae 


Bishop of Durham............. 
° -» 1087—1108 
BOM OE DUOTWIOD 6060 00.0000 8eceesases 1088—1120 
Archbishop of La acne 8 . 1093—1114 
died 1107 
Bishop of Salisbury. . ees -- 11O7—1139 
Bishop of Rochester... . ce cecceececececcee LNIS——1125 





. Abbot of Glastonbury...........-seeees 1120 


21. Roger de Clinton . . Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry... - 1119—1149 
22. Alexander... .......... Bishop of Lincoln. - 1123—1147 
23. Heary de Blois........ Bishop of Winchester and Cardinal. . . 1129—1169 
24. Robert de Berun. ...... Bishop of Hereford santas of Lianthony).. 1131—1148 
BB. Roget oss oc voce covece Archbishop of York.. ond b006 . 1154—1180 
26. St. Hugh. « ME TANGER 6640 00 55 <0 ct nebeonnt 1186—1203 
27. Godfrey de Lacy. . .. Bishop of Winchester.......... . «1189-1238 
28. Helias de Be: ham.. teens Canon of Salisbury.. 1210 





29. Richard Poocre. . . Bishop of Salisbury... ~.. 1217—1229 
30. Walter de Grey.. .. Archbishop of York... eeeeeeee LQIT—1256 
31. Alexander de Sav ensby.. Bishop of Lichfield and Cov entry seen cece 1220— 1240 
32. Hugh Northwold....... kf Oe eee eee 1229—1254 
33. Walter de Langton. .... Bishop of Lichfield and Cov entry........ 1295—1322 
34. John de Wisbech .... .. a Monk of Ely. _ , died 1349 
35. Alan de Walsingham. .. a learned Monk of Ely, and ‘Prior. sseees 1322—1364 
36, William de Retford .... Sub-Dean of York . ‘ .- 1349—1373 


. William de Wickham . 
. William Rede. ...... 
. William de Wayneflete. . 
. Richard Beauchamp.. 


. Bishop of Chichester ....... seas 


.. 1365—1405 
.- 1369—1385 
Bishop of Winchester... . cee - 1447—1486 
oo meahep of Salishury... 2205.00 osescocess 1450—1482 
- 14523—1453 


. Bishop of Winchester. . ‘ 


- 1486—1500 


. .- 1502—1530 
‘ + 2 Dae 
. 1515—1531 
. 15])5—1534 


41. Nicholas Cloose........ Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 

42. Robert Tully .......... a Monk of Gloucester, and y. of St. "David's 1456 
43. John Alcock .. ........ Bishop of Ely ose 

44, Oliver King. .......... Bishop of Bath ‘and Wells. ntbnse a0eneeue 1495—1505 
45. Richard Fox .......... Bishop of Winchester... adens oe 

46. Thomas Goldston .. one ee Prior of Godmersham. . 

47. Thomas Wolsey..... .. Archbishop of York and Cardinal . 

48. Nicholas West ........ Bishop of Ely 

49. The Prior of Se. Bartholomew's sin 1 Smithfield 1500. 

50. Henry Aldrich. .... . D. D. Dean of Christ Church, Oxford... . 1690. 





. It is very gratifying to close my Catalogue of celebrated Ecclesiastic Architects 
with the name of a living Dignitary, viz. the Rev. John Milner, D. D. F.S.A. the 
Historian of Winchester, who, by the ample proofs he has given of his profound 
skill, deep research, and learned scientific publications on this curious and interest- 
ing subject, has established a fair claim to be classed with the most eminent and 
accomplished Architects of the last and present age, 


Besides 
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Besides the particular instances of 
dignified Churchmen being equally 
versed in the theory and practice of 
architecture during several centuries, 
exemplified by the many cathedrals 
and other religious edifices built by 
them; a considerable number of 
Abbatical, Monastic, Covventual, 
and other Ecclesiastic Societies (as 
observed above) seem to have been 
schools of the Arts, Thus we are in- 
formed that the abbeys of Bee and 
Caen in Normandy were the most 
celebrated schools in Christendom, 
and produced the most able men, 
and particularly the best 4rchilects of 
the age. 

I add a few explanatory notes to 
the foregoing list, viz. 

No.1. Eddius tells us St. Wilfrid 
had great knowledge and skill iv 
Architecture, and assisted St. Ethel- 
dreda, the pious foundress of Ely 
Monastery, A. D. 673, the plan of 
which was furnished by him, and he 
directed and superintended the whole 
building thereof. He formed also ex- 
cellent plans, &c. for the stately and 
sumptuous religious edifices which 
were carried on and completed under 
his immediate direction, which ex- 
cited the admiration of posterity. 

Nos. 9, 12, 16, 17, 19. Lanfranc 
and St. Anselm Archbishops of Can- 
terbury; Richard, Abbot of Ely; 
Gundulpbus and Ernulphus, Bishops 
of Rochester, had been educaled in 
one or other of those widely-cele- 
brated abbeys of Bec and Caen in 
Normandy, by men of consummate 
skill and great experience in Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture. 

No. 35. Alan de Walsingham, a 
learned Monk of Ely abbey, after- 
ward Prior and Sacrist, and elected 
Bishop of Ely, having turned his 
mind to the study of Architecture, he 
became one of the most eminent 
Architects of his time. The beauti- 
ful lofty octagon, at the iniersection 
of the transepts with the nave of the 
cathedral Church of Ely, crowned 
with a dome and lantern (to supply the 
place of the great tower, which had 
fallen down) still remains a mo- 
numeut of his superior saill in de- 
signing and erecting grand ecclesias- 
tical structures: he constructed also 
the beautiful Lady Chapel on the 
North side of the Choir of Ely ca- 
thedgal. 


No. 40. Richard Beauchamp, 
Bishop of Salisbury, was appointed 
by King Edward LV, Surveyor of his 
Works. 

No. 41. Nicholss Cloose, Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry. He form- 
ed the plan, and designed the embel- 
ments, of that wonderfully majestic 
structure, King’s Coliege Chapel at 
Cambridge; which plan, &c. was 
principally adhered to until its com- 
pletion by King Henry VIILI. 

No. 43. Johu Alcock, Bishop of 
Ely, is recorded as au excellent Ar- 
chitect. He designed and built a 
sepulehral chapel at the East end of 
the North aile of Ely cathedral, of 
elegant construction, and very richly 
ornamented ; the groined roof of 
which is of exquisite tracery, with a 
most el.gant opea-work, large pen- 
dent ornament in its centre. 

No. 47. The arrogantly proud, 
but, at the close of his life, most un- 
fortunate, and most unhappy Prelate, 
Cardinal Wolsey, well undersiood the 
science of Architecture, and practised 
it with extraordinary magnificence : 
his first essay was the finely-propor- 
tioned tower. at Magdalen College, 
Oxtord. He built aiso the extensive 
edifice Hampton Court, and designed 
the splendid and magnificent College 
of Christ Church in Oxford, founded 
by himself, a considerable part of 
which he had erected before he fell 
under the King’s displeasure; and the 
Cardinal (jointly with Sir Reginald 
Bray) had the superiniendance of that 
charmingly-beautiful Chapel of St. 
George at Windsor. 

No, 48, Nicholas West, Bishop of 
Ely, was an exceilent Architect, both 
as a planner, designer, and builder. 
He constructed a very elegant sepul- 
chral chapel at the East end of the 
South aile of Ely cathedral, nearly 
in the same style and dimensions as 
that of his predecessor, Bishop Al- 
cock, (see No. 43, above) in the 
North aile. He designed that most 
sumptuous and exuber:ntly-orna- 
mented edifice, King Heury VII's 
chapel at Westininster, the extremely 
rich tracery roof of which is enrich- 
ed with clusters of pendent orna- 
ments, resen.bling the works Nature 
sometimes forms in caves and g rottos, 
hanging down from their rools. 

No.49. Theprior of St. Bartholo- 
mew in Smithtield was master of the 
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works during the building of this ini- 
mitable structure. 
No. 50. Dr. Henry Aldrich, the 
accomplished Dean of Christ Church 
in Oxford, was one of the most 
perfect Architects of his time. His 
elements of Civil Architecture give 
ample evidence that he was intimately 
conversant with the science; and two 
beautiful edifices, of their kind, are 
a very honourable proof of his ex- 
cellence in practice. He built Peck- 
water Court at Christ Church. The 
other building which boasts the de- 
sign of Dr. Aldrich, is the Parish 
Church of All Saints in Oxford. 
When we reflect that these same 
Church Dignitaries, in discharge of the 
offices they held in their respective 
religious societies, must have had 
frequent occasion to refer to and 
peruse the deeds, grants, leases, and 
other records, deposited in their mu- 
niment-rooms, they would sometimes 
be induced to view with the eye of 
curiosity, and contemplate those 
episcopal, conventual, &c. seals, which 
were affixed znd appendant to those 
records; which a 
seals being most : 
generally of the 
form ofthe antex- 
ed figure A, com- 
posed of two seg- 
ments of a circle, 
intersecting each 
other in two op- 
posite pointsa din 
the perpendicular 
longitudinal line; which form has 
been retained in the seals of our 
prelates, deans, chancellors, arch- 
deacons, &c. to the preseat day: 
from which circumstances [ con- 
jecture, and my conjecture, [ presume, 
is supported by strong probability, 
that the class of seals above described 
suggested the first idea, and became 
the archelype of the Pointed Arch. 
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For the seal being transversely di” 
vided by the line c d, immediately 
produces two figures (an upper and a 
reversed one*) precisely and eractly 
similar to the Pointed arch; and as 
the angle of our arch varies in its 
degree of acuteness, so do the forms 
of the seals referred to above vary 
in that respect in like manner, as 
appears from the valuable collections 
of engraved seals in the Vetusta 
Monumenta, Sandford’s Genealogical 
History of the Kings of England, 
Nichols’s History aud Antiquities 
of Leicestershire, and other County 
Histories, and Rev. J. Watson's Me- 
moirs of the ancient Earis of Warren 
and Surrey, &c. aud in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. 

All circumstances being duly con 
sidered, those dignified Ecclesiastics 
could scarcely avoid catching the idea 
of the Pointed Arch, from their 
Commune Sigillum, which they had 
as it were continually before their 
eyes: for what could so immediately 
aad so forcibly excite that idea? as 
both the bisected parts of the seal 
present a perfect fac simile, if | may 
be allowed the expression, of the 
form of our interesting Arch, and 
might, in cousequence, induce them 
to introduce that arch in the next 
eburch or other religious structure 
they might be solicited to plan avd 
design, or pare to conduct aod 
superintend the building thereof. 

This form of the arch became very 
interesting by its occasioning or pro- 
ducing many improvements and eie- 
gant embellishments in our Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture, for which the 

ointed style is peculiarly adapted; 
Coes and valuable specimens of 
which, in churches ~ other reli- 
gious fabrics, are still remaining ia 
different parts of the kingdom. 

it has been suggested that th, 
Pointed Arch made its first appearanc 





* Your very able and very experienced Correspondent the drchitect, who is well 
skilled both in professional and scientific knowledge, and is also a correct Draftsman, 
in describing the ruinated chapel of St, Leonard’s Hospital in Stamford (which he 
calls a precious object), says, in the third story is a window, its shape or form com- 
posed of two segments of a circle, joined perpendicularly, producing a Pointed arch 
top and bottom. Geut. Mag. January 1806, p. 34. c. 1.—Over one of the South doors 
at the West-end of the clofster into Ely cathedral (which door is of the early Nor- 
man, if not of Saxon Architecture) is a carved mezzo relievo compartment, of the 
exact shape of the above figure of the-ecclesiastic seals, coutaining a small figure 
of our Saviour, Rev. James Bentham’s History and Autiguities of Ely Cathedral, 


&c. plate VII. page 35 


Gent. Mac, Suppl. LXXXIL, Paarl. 
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about A. D. 1132, and that it was 

rodneed by the openings made in the 
jntersecting parts of the Semicireular 
arches which cross each other in the 
choir of the church of St. Cross, near 
the city of Winchester, which form 
twenty windows therein, constructed 
by Henry de Blois, brother of King 
Stephen, aud Bishop of Winchester. 
It has-also been furthet asseried that 
the Pointed Arches-constructed in the 
reigns of Henry I. Stephen, and Henry 
Il. were exceedingly rude and irregu- 
Jar, sometimes forming the most 
acute, and sometimes the most ob- 
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tuse, angle that can well be conceived. 
But when the style was farther im- 
proved under the reigns of Henry III. 
and the three first Edwards, it was 
discovered that the most beautiful and 
perfect. kind of Pointed Arch was 
that which was fornied by segments of 
a circle, including an equilateral 
triangle from the imposts or springing 
io the crown or apex of the arch, 
Now this beautiful und perfect kind 
of Arch is necessari‘y produced by 
the ebove-inentioned semicircular tn- 
tersections or crossings, as will clear- 
ly appear from the annexed Diagram, 





N° 1. 
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The reciproes| intersections of the 
semicircle ABC Dat the points B 


C (by the adjoining semicirele on 
each side) divide it into three equal 
arches or segments, of 60 degrees 
eueh; and the lines f g and h g are 
each the chord of 60 degrees, as is 
also the line fA, equal to the line g /: 
the triangle f g k therefore is an equi- 
lateral, and consequently an equi- 
angular one. 

No. 1. The line a 5 shows how 
much this form of the arch exceeds 
in height the semicircular one of the 
same span: and in No. 2, the Jine cd 
shews the same difference; and the 
line ¢d ¢ how much the arch of the 
style of the Royal Chapels at Cam- 
bridge, Windsor, and Westminster, 
are depressed below the semicircular 
one of the same span. 

Many of the episcopal and archi- 
diaconal seals are found, on inspec- 
tion, to be of the form and propor- 
tion of the figure No. V. which is 
constructed also by the reciprocal in- 
tersections of semicircles. 

The five arches on cach side of the 
muve or middle aile of the Parochial 
chapel of St. Dionisins in this town 
(built about A. D. 1370) are of this 
most beautiful and perfect kind of 
Pointed Arch, 


To ayoid the imputation of pe- 
dantry, 1 have in geveral purpo ely re- 
frained from giving references to the 
authors I had occasion to consult on 
this subject. Rowzanp Rouse. 

a 
Mr. Ursan, May 20. 

N perusing the 3d volume of “A 
Selection of Curious Articles from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine,” I per- 
ceive a letter signed ** Winv. Faurk- 
ner,” introducing a letter said to 
have been written by Dr. Johnson to 
Dr. Taylor, on the death of Johnson's 
wife, and which leiter Mr. Boswell 
has regretted the loss of. Now, Mr, 
Urban, there appears great reason 
for believing that the letter here in- 
troduced was not written on the 
above occasion: that it is the pro- 
duction of Dr. Johnson we need not 
doubt, as it is to be found in No. 4} 
of “ The Idler,” and was probably 
occasioned by the death of his mother, 
which took place in Jan. 1759, and 
the paper in which that letter appears 
is dated the 27th of that month, 
Mr. Faulkner has stated no authority 
whatever for bis assertion respecting 
the occasion which produced the 
letter; and he says that, had Mr, 
Boswell’s sentiments respecting the 
fate of it been more generally 
known, 
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known, he doubts not that he would 
have received copies of it from 
various hands. As this letter has 
been a long time in print, copies of it 
are certainly by no means rare; bat 
the letter Mr. boswell alludes to is, I 
conceive, yet to be discovered. 
Yours, &c. Derecror. 
a 
Mr. Urpan, June \. 
HAVE been favoured with the fol- 
lowing summary of the history 
of the Alien Priory of Wenge in Buck- 
inghamshire, to which it appears that 
the Seal engraved in Plate II. fig. 7. 
of April, formerly belouged. “ The 
Church and other lands here being 
given by Maud the Empress to the 
Monastery of St. Nicholas at Angiers 
in France, a cell of Benedictine 
monks from them settled at a ham- 
let in this parish, since called Ascotts. 
After the Parliament had dissolved 
the Alien Priories, King Henry V.in the 
fourth year of his reign granted this 
of Wenge to the Prioress and nuns de 
Pratis, near St. Alban’s, which was 
suppressed by Cardinal Wolsey, in 
order to be annexed to his commen- 
datory abbey of St. Alban; but he 
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afterwards getting a grant of it for 
himself, upon his altainder, this manor 
and rectory were given, 23 Henry 
Vill.to John Penn, and were granted 
as parcel of the late monastery of St. 
Alban. Yours, &c. H, 


. . Ball. Coll. Oxford, 
Mr. Uanan, March mt 
Ps p- 212, I remarked a letter signed 
R. U. concerning the antient Ba- 
rony of Zouche of Haringworth. Ad- 
mitting defect in the claim from the 
issue of Elizabeth, the eldest daughter 
of the last lord Zouche, | am disposed 
to think the descendants of Jonn, a 
younger brother of Richard Lord 
Zouche, may have a prior interest in 
the Barony of Zouche to any other 
persons now existing: to decide how 
far that opinion be justifiable, I 
should be gratified to sce an answer 
to the inquiry of R. U. respecting 
issue from Richard Lord Zouche, 
and George Lord Zouche; and to 
specify the pretensions of the descend- 
ants of John the younger brother of 
Richard Lord Zouche, | request you 
would grant the annexed genealogy a 
place in your Repository. Ww. 


Jobn, 8th Lord Zouche of Haringworth *. 
l 








T 
Rd. 9th Lord Zouche John Zouche, T 


of Haringworth. younger son. 


George, 10th Lord Zouche 


Francis resmend 


4 
—Cath. dau. of Sir Cath-——Francis Uve- 


Geo. de St. dale, of Hor- 

Leger, knt. ton, Dorset. 

Philippa, dau. of George Lud- 
low, of Hill Deverel, Wilts. 





of Haringworth, 


Edward, 1ith and last 
Lord Zouche of Ha- 


ringworth. ob. 1660-1. 


r 
+ Richard Zouche, LL.D. Judge of the=-Sarab, ob. 1688. 
High Court of Admiralty, Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, &c. 


j 





Eliz. eldest 
daughter. 


Mary, 
youngest 
daughter. 


r 
Sarah, nat. 1640,—Richard Lydall, M. D.~ Warden 


ob. 1712. 


of Merton College, Oxford, son of 
— Lydall, Esq. of Didcot, com. 
Berks, ob. March 7, 1703-4. 





F yeneus Lydall,——Rev. Wm. Walker, D. D. Fellow of Oriel Coll. Oxford, Reetor 


nat. 1671, ob. 1717. ! 


of Limpsfield, cour, Surrey, ob. Feb. 28, 1728-9. 


William Walker, Fellow of Magdalen==Mary Cartwright, of the City of London, 


College, Oxford, ob. 1775. : 


ob. 1775. 





Hannah, dau. of—Rev. John Walker, A. B. minister of St.—= 
Peter’s per Mountergate, St. John’s 
Timberhil!, and Gospeller of the Ca- 
thedral church, Norwich, com. Nor- 


Antony Fortye, 

of Greenwich, 

Kent, Ist wife. } 
| folk, ob. 1607. 


rene 
Rev. John Fortye Walker, A. B. 


Richard 
Walker, 
gent. of 
Oxford. 


—°?. Lorina,dau. 
of Rev. Nat. 
Scott, of 
Diss, Norf. 


| 





T 
Richard Walker. 


Mary. 





* See Mr. Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, Vol. IV. Part II. p 


720. 


+ See Wood's “ Athenw Oxonienses, page 255, and Mr. Banks's “ Dormant and 


Extinct Paronage,” vol. HI. in “ Addenda et Corrigenda.” 
t Sce Mr. Gutch’s publication of Wood's History and Antiquities of the Colleges 


and Halls of Oxford, 1786, p. 30, 
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PEDIGREE of the Family of SOUTH of Kelsterne; referred to in page 207. 


J, Elizabeth, dau. of William—Sir Francis South, of—=Anne, dau. of Anthony Irby, 
Hartopp, of Freathby, co. | Kelsterne, co. Linc. | of Whaplode, Linc. Esq. a 
Leic. Esq. and sister of Sir | Knt. Sheriff of Lin- | bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Edw. Hartopp, Bart. buried | colnshire,1616,bur. | and masterin Chancery; m. 
June 7, 1604*. July 29, 1632*. t June9, 1606. Vide Peerage, 

edit. 1779, VIII. 87, bur. 

May 12, 1620*. 





| 
| 
Alice, bap. May 3, Sir John==Margaret, dau. 
1608, mar.toMr. South, of Sir Gervase 
Nicholas Strin- Knt. of | Clifton,ofClif- 
ger, gent.5 Mar. Kel- ton, co. Notts, 
1630-1 *, sterne, Knt.; after- 
Alice, bap. 8, and bap. 8 wards married 
bur. 9Aug.1609*. Aug. to W. Which- 
1609*. ote, Esq. of 
Dunstone, co. 
Linc. ; and 3. 
Rob. Carey, 





a - 

Barbara, bapt. Feb. 15, 1602-3, 
mar. to Mr. Everard Buckworth 
13 Oct. 1628 *, 

Eliz. bur. 28 Aug. 1602*, 

Frances, bapt. 10 May 1604, mar. 
to Mr, David Skipwith, 28 May, 
1627 *, 








T 
Clifton South, bap. Francis South, bap. tT 


18 Nov. 1637*. 


3 Sept. 1639*. 


LordHunsdon. 








_ 
Jane, bap. 9 
Oct. 1614, 
m.Wm. Jes- 
sop, Esq. of 
Broomhall, 
near Shef- 
field, York- 
shire ; mar- 
riage settle- 
ment dated 
4June 1637. 


T 

Anne, bap. 

22 Aug. 
1613*, mar. 
Sir Gervase 
Clifton, 
Kut. to 
whom she 
was 5th 
wife. Ob.s. 
p. buried at 
Cliiton, 1 
June, 1639. 


co 
Francis, bap. 
4Nov.1610*, 
Anthony, 
born 5, and 
bap. 11 Feb. 
1611-12.* 


T 

Tho, South, 
bap.23Jan, 
1615-16*, 
Rector of 
King’sCliff, 
co. North- 
ampt. 50 
years ; ob, 
23 March 
1688, ext. 
74, buried 
there, 


Charles South, 
of Kingsclifie, 
Esq.bap.4Feb. 
1616*, mar. 
Sarah, widow 
of Tho. Jeb- 
son, of Cul- 
worth inYork- 
shire, Esq. and 
dau, of Greg. 
2d son of Gre- 
gory Butler, of 


ot 

Eliz. bap. 
20 Dec. 
1618*, 
died un- 
mar, Her 
will dated 
16 Oct, 
1700. 
Henry, 
bap. 7, 
and bur, 
14 May 


Oldaous,Durh. 
Esq. She died 
23 September, 
1681, buried 
at Cliffe. 


1620*, 


-~ i 


MY. Urnax, 
HOPE that your impartiality and 
candour will assign a place for the 
following humble attempt to vindi- 
cate the conduct of a very honour- 
able and a very honoured individual, 
whose character, | am sorry to say, 
has been attacked in a very cele- 
brated and justly popular publica- 
tion. 

In the pursuit of their critical 
labours, the conductors of the Quar- 
terly Review have deemed it expe- 
dient to introduce the “ Tract upon 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ,” by Mr. 
Le Courayer: through the sides of 
which they have thought it necessary 
to make an attack upon the character 


of Dr. Beli, under whose directions 
the book was published. 

It appears that the manuscript of 
work of Mr. Le Courayer was pre- 
sented by him to her Royal Highness 
the Princess Amelia, “ with this request 
only; that, if it were made public, it 
might not be till after his own death.” 

Dr. Bell gives the following reasons 
for the publication of the Book, which 
are the subject of the Reviewer’s ani- 
madversions ; 

* A strong dislike to being the editor 
of a controversial work, upon the sub- 
ject of that now before us, above all 
others, in which the doctrine concluded 
upon is-very widely different from that 
adopted by the Church of England, was 





* At Kelsterne. 


+ John South, of Kelsterne, esq. (perhaps son of Sir John) was nominated for a 


Knight of the Royal Oak in 1660, His estate was then 20001, per annum, 


He had 


a Jaughter Elizabeth, maid of honour to the Queen of James Il. and married te 


evnard Pinkney, Esq. 


the 
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the real cause of my not publishiag the 
present Treatise immediately after the 
former Tract” [a work of Mr. Le Cou- 
rayer, published by Dr, Bell in the year 

787]. That dislike still continues; 
but I am not able to satisfy my own mind 
that it would not be an act of highly 
blameable presumption in me, finally to 
suppress a work of so very respectable an 
author; which, it is manifest, he took 
particular care to preserve ; and plainly 
signified his consent to its being pub- 
lished after his own decease. 

“In addition to this consideration, 
there is, in other hands, an imperfect 
copy of this work; which, if I should 
suppress the manuscript which came so 
honourably into my possession, may 
very probably be printed after my death. 
And, certainly, a due regard to the me- 
mory of the distinguished author re- 
quires that it should be given to the 
world from that copy, from which, it 
is beyond question certain, he meant it 
should be published.” 


A more fair, ingenuous, and salis- 
factory statement than this, of the rea- 
‘sous by which Dr. Bell was actuated 
in publishing the work, I think, 
canuot be given: such, however, is 
not the opinion of the Quarterly Re- 
viewer,who thinks, or more properly, 
who says he thinks, ** [t is evident that 
Mr. Le Courayer had a secret unwil- 
lingness that his Treatise should be 
generally known.” Whence the Re- 
viewer draws this conclusion, I am at 
a loss to discover; for, if the author 
had been “ unwilling that his Treatise 
should be generally known,” it docs 
not appear why he should ever 
write it; or, having writteo it, why 
he should preserve it? and, inorder to 
its farther preservation, why he 
should present a fair manuscript of it 
to the Princess Amelia? But, sup- 
posing for the sake of argument, 
that Mr. Le Courayer, for the mere 
“enya of assisting his memory with 

is own Opinions respecting some re- 


ligious points, had taken the pains of 
composing a regular Treatise; suppo- 


sing that, having gotten his opinions 
by heart, he had resolved upon com- 
municating them to his patroness for 
her private use, being unwilling that 
they should be generally known: is it 
probable, is it even possible, that he 
should give them to her “ with this 
request only, that, if they were made 
public, it might not be tli afler his own 
death?” it isnot: he would either 
have said nothing about their being 


made public, thinking that the Prin- 
cess would not divulge what had been 
confidentially entrusted to her; or he 
would have made their being kept 
secret the condition upon which the 
Princess should receive them. This 
must be the opinion of every sensible 
and impartial critick ; this, therefore, 
is not the opinion of the Quarterly 
Reviewer, who “ is compelled to con- 
clude that some vivlence mast have 
been done to the wishes of the author 
by the publication of opinions such as 
these”! 

It may be permitted me in this place 
to ask of the Reviewer what autho- 
rity he has for designating Mr. Le 
Courayer by the title of **the deceased 
JSriend” of Dr. Bell? Certainly not 
that of Mr. Le Courayer; and no 
part of Dr, Eeil's prefatory ad vertise- 
ment gives the slightest hint of any 
friendship having subsisted between 
them. If the Keviewer derived bis 
knowledge from any private informa- 
tion, he would undoubiedly have told 
us so: of the Reviewer's motive in 
making this assertion, and upon what 
authority, every one will form his 
own judgment. “ Dr. Bell,” says the 
Reviewer, “ steps forward to gratify 
the doubtful will of the dead, at the 
expence of the bert feelings of the 
living s he pulls thet-igger, and, with 
an impartiality whieh might be ami- 
able were it not ulterly pernicious, 
discharges the coutents (qu. of what?) 
** agaiust the Church Establishment of 
his own country!” If bold assertions, 
unsupported by even an altempt of 
proof, will convince readers, the 
writer of the above passage will make 
many converts. To what subject 
** impartiality” can be “ pernicious,” 
I know not. But the Reviewer knows 
as well as I that Dr. Bell did not pledge 
himself to support the opinions pro- 
mulgated in the book published by 
him; on the contrary, he gives his 
readers a full history of the book, and 
leaves it to stand or fall upon its own - 
merits; and he is no more bound b 
the principles laid down in Mr. Le 
Conrayer’s book, than the bovkseller 
is who sold it. 

The Reviewer then “ laments the 
absurdity as well as noxiousness of 
these later thaa the latest opinions of 
Mr. Le Courayer on the subject of re- 
ligion.”’ He * has no wish to press 
Dr. Bell too closely on a subject ia 
which he has so unfortunately en- 

tangled 
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tangled himself; but “ must be at 
liberty to observe, that through an 
unaccountable inadvertence to the 
proper law of conscience, he appears 
to have performed one of the minor 
offices of social life, at the expence 
of a great and sovereign duty of re- 
ligion.” How Dr. Bell has neglected 
“a great and sovereign duty of re- 
ligion” by giving to the world this 
book of which the Reviewer com- 
plains as being “ absurd,” I cannot 
— 3 for, if publishing absurdities 
e contrary to “a great and sovereign 
duty of religien,” the Reviewer him- 
self may be most justly accused of 
great impiety. But, the Reviewer 
may say, “1 lamented the “ noi ious- 
ness” as well as the “ absurdily.” 
Now the reply to that answer is this: 
Either the principles enforced by Mr. 
Le Courayer are true or false. If 
they are true (which Dr. Bell does not 
believe), the publication of them every 
one will allow to be proper; if they 
are false (as every wember of the 
Church of England believes them to 
be), there are always men of learning 
both able and willing to detect their 
falsehood, and answer the arguments 
of their supporters. The Reviewer 
himself will allow, that the Church of 
England acquires additional strength 
by the number of victories gained by 
its defenders ; and, allowing this, he 
will allow, that Dr. Bell (even if it 
had beenagainst the wish of theauthor, 
which I flatter inyself 1 have proved not 
to have been the casc) has deserved well 
of the Church by the publication of 
Mr. Le Courayer’s Treatise, especiall 
when the Reviewer comforts himself 
at last with the reflection that “ many 
stronger attempts against the Church 
than those of Mr. Le Courayer have 
failed of their intended effect.” 
Yours, &e. JustTiria. 
A 
LETTER in the present volume 
(LXXXII.) p. 4, signed B, 
gave occasion to a second, mp. 111, 
with a different signature, respecting 
the family of Westby, formerly of 
Ravenfield in Yorkshire, in which it 
is said that the late Wardel George 
Westby * was indebted to the friendly 
interfereuce of the Duke of Norfolk 
for a small place in the Customs, on 
the emoluments of which he barely 
subsisted till his death.” ‘This ac- 
count is inaccurate: ae had, during 
many years, a seat at the board of 
Customs, as a Commissioner, with a 
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salary of 1000/. per annum ; and | ain 
old enovgh to remember hearing it 
said, while he was living, by one who 
knew him well, that, when the ex- 
travagance of his wife had brought 
him into embarrassed circumstances, 
he obtained this situation by means of 
the then Earl of Holdernesse, backed 
by the recommendation of ‘Thomas, 
the first Marquis of Rockingham, to 
whose powerful court interest, 
during the reign of George I], many 
families in Yorkshire can bear testr 
mony. ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine 
seems not to have commenced no- 
ticing regularly, among the monthly 
promotions, the appointments of 
Commissioners of the Customs, until 
the year 1741, when, in a list insert- 
ed vol. XI. p. 387, there are seven 
names beiow that of Wardel George 
Westby, from which, it may be pre- 
sumed that bis first appointment was 
then far from recent.—The following 
articles are extracted from that 
valuable Miscellany: vol. I. p. 27, 
Jan. 19, 1731, Wardel George West- 
by, Esq. is appointed a Director of 
the African Company. Vol. XX. p. 
284: June 19, 1750, Married 
Perceval, Esq. first cousin to the 
Earl of Egmont, to the daughter of 
Wardel George Westby, Esq. Vol. 
XXVI. p. 595: Dee. 8. 1756, Died 
Wardel George Westby, Esq. one of 
the Commissioners of the Customs, 
Vol. XXX. p. 103: Feb. 10, 1760, 
Died in Great Marlborough-street, 
aged 71, the relict of Wardel George 
Westby, Esq. of Ravenfield- park, 
Yorkshire, sister of the lale Sir 
Conyers D'Arcy, and aunt to the 
Earl of Holdernesse.” Of the latter 
years of the daughter, I could relate 
some singular anecdotes, were it not 
for an unaffected concurrence in the 
benevolent sentiment conveyed by 
the writer of the second letter, p. 
112, in these expressive terms, * Let 
the remainder of her unhappy story 
be left in oblivion.” 1 know that, 
after the death of her mother, she 
was in the receipt of 300/. per ann. 
which was paid her quarterly. 
A Frieno ro Accuracy. 
——_>~_— 

A FRESH republication has lately 

been advertized, of an aneny- 


mous political pamphlet, that excited 
a considerable degree of attention in 
the carly part of the last century; 
entitled, “ The Judgment of whole 
Kingdoms aud Nations, ones 

the 
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the Rights, Power, and Prerogative 
of Kings, and the Rights, Privi- 
ledges, and Properties of the People ;” 
printed in 1710; to which the name 
of the great Lord Somers, as the au- 
thor, was first affixed in the title- 
page of what is there called the tenth 
eaition, published in 1771. In the 
third volume, new series, of *‘ Censura 
Literaria” (a periodical work, the 
contiauance of which, on animproved 
plan, instead of its being wholly given 
up, had been pleasingly anticipated 
by many), it is remarked, that the 
style of the beforementioned pam- 
phiet is very different from what is to 
be found in any political tract known 
to have been written by that cele- 
brated Nobleman; a harshness of in- 
vective, and coarseness of language, 
quite beneath his cast of character, 
being conspicuous in various parts of 
the book, as well as in the title; and 
strong reasons are assigned for be- 
lieving that the rea! author was no 
other than that “ eccentric bibliopo- 
list” (as he is termed by Granger), 
Johan Dunton; an opinion, which a 
comparison of this tract with several 
of the avowed productious of his pea 
will tend very much to confirm. 
ARCANUS. 
a 

Mr. Unspan, April 6. 
] HAVE read, with some pain, a 

communication in your Miscellany 
from a person who styles himself “ A 
Christian of the old School:” perhaps 
he should have said ** A Christian of 
the last Century ;” for it seems too 
clear that his sentiments are neither 
those of the Reformation, nor of the 
Establishment of Christianity. 

I myself also live in a neighbour- 
hood where Evening Lectures have 
been introduced; but as they are now 
spreading through the whole king- 
dom, this may not be singular, I 
have been witness, however, to their 
effects, and would with pleasure bear 
my slender testimony. Nothing cap 
be more obvious than that weekly 
lectures throughout the kingdom 
would or will produce a great effect ; 
and it certainly dewands a calm consi- 
deration, to determine of what nature 
that effect will be. In this inquiry 
we should therefore do what your 
late Correspondent has not done; we 
should separate the subject of Even- 
ing oma | from every consideration 
ef those who have been the princj- 


pal, though by no means the exclusive 
renovators of this antient practice: 
we should separate it from those 
daring abuses, which, notorious as 
they are alledged to be, loudly call 
for an accusation in the proper place, 
before the proper iwquisitors: we 
should separate it from toe foreign 
consideration of extempore delivery, 
from tremendous and damnatory ex- 
pressions; and, in fine, from all the 
wisdom and folly, the right and the 
wrong, of Evangelical Church Metho- 
dism. In this consideration, as far as 
it respects the whole body of the 
Clergy, who are neitherdaring innova- 
tors, nor extempore preachers, nor 
wild enthusiasts, nor gloomy Calvin- 
ists, we should only notice those 
evils which may naturally and insepa- 
rably be connected; or which may 
fairly be expecied to result. The 
charge of innovation, and unpremedi- 
tated nonsense or blasphemy, against 
individuals, is foreign to the geveral 
subject. This objection stands in as 


full force against all public worship 
and instruction whatever, as against 
Evening Lectures. 

Now your Correspondent allows 
Eveuing Lectures to be productive of 
some good (mirabile dictu ! ) in large 


populeus towns, but thinks them 
questionable in retired country vil- 
lages. ‘1s the iabourer,” he asks, 
* after several hours of violentand ex- 
treme exertion, having been exposed, 
perhaps, to the combined severities 
of cold, rain, and wind, whose limbs, 
bevumbed and stiffened by labeur, are 
scarcely able to support his exhausted 
frame to his distant cottage, in a pro- 
per state of mind to attend to reli- 
gious instruction?” Is this pure un- 
sophisticated nonsense, or what is it ? 
Is such really the blessed every-day 
lot of the English peasant? Is his 
exertion thus violent and extreme 
every day, or any day in the week? 
Issuch our delightfui climate, and the 
enviable state of a poor man’s con- 
stitution of body? and is his cottage 


‘always at such a favourable distance 


from his labour or his church?) Were 
every one by penal laws compelled to 
attendance every night in the week 
and the year, there might be some 
colour for this ridiculous caricature, 
But are all these horrid circumstances 
to afflict our peasants exactly every 
Wednesday (which we will suppose 
has been fixed upon for the Evening 

Weekly 
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Weekly Lecture)? and, if they do oc- 
cur on any one Wednesday in the 

ear, will the man choose to come to 

is church, even if the opportunity 
be offered to him? Is it ¢ertain, 
moreover, that be has neither a 
wife nor children who might attend 
the pnblic worship, and be benefited 
by religious instruction? and, finally, 
is there any ecclesiastical law which 
forbids the Church to be made, by 
cheap stoves, more dry and warm and 
comfortable than thecottage? Either 
this declamation was made very un- 
candidly, or very unthinkingly. The 
former is much to be feared ; for it is 
worthy of remark, that he does not 
ehoose to discuss the medium between 
large populous towns and retired 
country villages. ‘There is abundant 
unfairness in this; and particularly 
if your Correspondent, Mr. Urban, 
chance to have an ostensible situation 
in a small town, or a large country 
village on a high road. Our places 
of worship are sometimes indeed in- 
conveniently situated, sometimes from 
the unfrequent opening of the doors 
inconveniently damp, and sometimes, 
indeed, inconveniently small. The 
Dissenters, however, envy us even 
these ; and God forbid that in respect 
to the capacity of our Barns, we 
should lose our Churches. 

The hour of attendance upon these 
Evening Lectures is, moreover, ex- 
tremely favourable, in the opinion of 
all men, to that solemnity and deco- 
rum which ought to prevail during 
the performance of public worship. 
It has always been thought peculiarly 
still and solemn. When the garish 
hues of day are fled, when the hurr 
and noise of the light have subsided, 
when there is nothing to divert the 
attention eilher of the eye or the 
ear, it is the sacred hour of caliame- 
dilation and rational devolion. I 
have frequeutly atteuded these so- 
lemnities, and never once heard * the 
unseemly nvises from the more gloomy 
parts of a church indifferently lighted 
up;” and why, let me ask, in these 
days of private elegance and expences, 
should any part be indifferently light- 
ed? Here is a studied captionsness ; 
and mos! unsuccessfully supported! 

But, moreover, has it really es- 
caped the observation of your inge- 
nuous and ingenious Correspondent, 
that there is in England a summer as 
well as a winter, lopg days as well-as 





short? Let him read overthe hundred 
lines which contain all that he can in. 
vent againstEveningLectures. Then, 
if be have a parochial cure, and an 
care for consistency, let him immedi- 
ately institute Evening Lectures for 
some day in the week for the many 
months of the approaching summer. 
Not ove of his argumenis can by any 
force be made to bear against summer- 
lectures; and it would be better to do 
well for half the year than not to du 
well at all. Good heavens, that a 
mewber, perhaps, a minister, of the 
Church should talk about “ the stated 
periods” of once a week to do good 
and worship his God! Well may Me- 
thodism triumph. 

It is well known that in the real 
Old School the evening services used 
io be in the evening. As much at- 
tached as your Correspondent can be 
to the Liturgy of our Church, | am 
really sometimes a little hurt to 
hear, in the blaze of the day, the de- 
livery of the nightly prayer, “ Lighten 
our darkness, we beseech thee, O 
Lord, and by thy great mercy defend 
us from all periis and dangers of this 
night!” That evening services have 
been not only episcopally coun- 
tenanced, but strongly recommended, 
is sufficiently notorious (1 wish they 
had been commanded). It is weil 
kuown that the Primitive Christians 
for many centuries assembled much 
more frequently than at the stated 
period of the Lord's Day; and, as 
the distresses of the major part of 
the community in al! times and 
countrics must have denianded 
daily labour, it would have been 
much more than probable, even if 
unvouched by ecclesiastical records, 
that they assembled very early in the 
morning, and after their dey’s work 
in the evening, I never, moreover, 
read of a law for the exclusion of the 
younger. Upon the sluggish Christ- 
tians of the present day, we could 
not easily prevail to obey the cheer- 
ing sound of the bells at four or five 
of a summer’s morning; but they 
will occasionally atiend on an evening, 
and where is the church door which 
should be shut upon them? It is well 
known that weekly evening worship is 
a great weapon used against us by the 
Dissenters. Why not foil them at 
their own weapons? The art of war 
has been much mtg hy the 
French, although to deadly ie 
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We have not scorned to be taught by 
them. Why then should we hesitate 
to learn what is excellent, not from 
the Dissenters or Church Methodists 
(though they have renewed the 

ractice), but from the ancient 
Fathers of ovr Church, and beyond 
them from the Founders of Christi- 
anity?- In the character of a Ciergy- 
man i should feel miyself disgraced in 
my own estimation, and sunk in the 
estimation of my fleck, did my timi- 
dity, or tay mdolence, tefuse to the 
true Churchmen the same unexcep- 
tionable op nities of religious 
_ worship aud fistruction, which the 
Dissenter affords to his mistaken fol- 
lowers, while, with muchshewof reason, 
he inculeates my supineness. Indo- 
lence, however, is seldom the cause: 
it is more frequently the fear of the 
imputation of clonging to a party, 
whose new and forward zeal without 
ancient orthodoxy has brought sus- 
picion and resentment upon all zeal 
which will not blindly follow in the 
trammels of bad precedent, and 
which dares to wish Christianity 
brought back from modern luke- 
warmness on the one hand, and fiery 
blaze on the other, to a genuine an- 
cient warmth and power. Oh, how 
this love of the praise of men has in- 
fected some of the best among us! 
I believe it, abject as it is, almost 
the siagle reason that weekly services 
are not universal among those who 
really care at all for the religious in- 
terests of their parishes. Every in- 
stitution of such services by orthodox 
and bold men will, however, some- 
what diminish the cause of offence. 
In sume cases few may be the atten- 
dants. That is not our concern: if 
we be there worshiping God, and 
only two or three be gathered to- 
gether, I need not say that our 
Saviour will be among us; but I ma 
hint that the interests of the Churc 
will not then suffer from an accusation 
against our lukewarmness, Your 
Correspondent’s picture of a parish 
priest is good; but, forgetting those 
things which are behind, let us 
reach forward to those which are 
before. 4 

In the character of a Clergyman I 
would instantly do my part by the es- 
tablishment of Evening Lectures. For 
others —God is their judge, and not 
man. I believe, Mr. Urban, that 
my sentiments are those of the real 

Gent. Mac, Supp. LXXXIIL, Part 1, 
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Christian of the Old School; and I 
subscribe myself, Avvice. 





Mr. Urean, Ormond-street. 

“ For the Esthonians and the Lettish 
an almanac is annually printed in their 
own language, and sold at an easy price; 
but the boors of (Esel make. a kalendar 
for themselves. For this purpose, as 
they cannot write, they have from'time 
immemorial made choice of certain 
signs, which they mark in an artless 
manner on seven narrow flat sticks, tied 
together by a thong passed through a 
hole at the upper end of each. More 
properly the inscription is on thirteen 
sides, On each’ side is a month con- 
sisting of twenty-eight days, By’ this 
kalendar they know at once every week 
day, every immoveable festival, and 
every day that is memorable among 
them by any superstitious rites: for 
each has its own peculiar sign. They 
begin to reckon every successive year 
ohe day later than the last ; and in the 
use of the kalendar they follow the 
practice of the Hebrews and other 
Oriental nations, who begin their books 
at what with-us is the end, and read 
from right to left. 

“ View of the Russian Empireduring 
the reign of Catharine the Second, 
and to the close of the Eighteenth 
Century,” 3 vols. 8vo, 1800. vol, 
I, p. 18). 


I HEREWITH send you a fac-simile, 

somewhat reduced in size, of one 
of these rude almanacs, used in the 
isle of Cisel, together with such ex- 
planations as could be collected from 
a rather iutelligeut boor. They are 
likewise in use in the'isles of Ruhn 
and Mohn. The Ruhones still speak 
the Runik, — the true Livonian 
language, they being probably the 
remains of the old Livonians. The 
language is entirely confived to that 
island, being spoke no where else, at 
least as far as was known to my in- 
formant, pastor Haken, of Yamma, 
a man not less respectable for his sa- 
gacity and learning, than for his un- 
disstmbled piety. Ww. T. 

1 Sunday. 2Monday. 3 Tuesday. 4 
Wednesday, 5 Thursday. 6 Friday, 
7 Saturday. naib 

The cross or other mark at top de- 
notes a festival, or a memorable, ora 
superstitious day. 

a New year’s day. 
6 Three kings day (Epiphany). 
e Laaso pew (the meaning is unknown 
to me.) 
@ Kerjusse 
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d Korjusse peev, then the loriot, or 
speckled woodpecker, begins to squeak. 

e Teennise prev, Anthony, the 17th of 
January. The superadded mark is to 
signify a pig’s head. 

J Henry peev. 

g Pavli pexv, Paul’s conversion; mid- 
winter. 

A Reenla Maria, Mary’s purification. 

a Aet, (I cannot tell what.) 

& Tort. (perhaps Dorothea.) 

2 Lunallo peav, on which all must rest. 

m Petri ellis; then the water-springs 
begin to steam, and the rocks in the 
lake to freeze. 

2% Matsi, or Maddisi prev, Matthias, the 
24th of February. Then the Esthonian 
observes the weather, in order to form 
a conjecture respecting the duration of 
thewinter. Many will not take a sieve 
in their hand, lest it should charm 
the vermin: neither will they work 
with a needle, to preserve their cattle 
from being bit by serpents, and from 
other mischief. On this day all the 
worms in the ground turn about. 

e Talli harri; now the snow dissolves 
with the appearance of the spring: 
the roads alone are covered. 

p Pendise peav; Benedict the 2lst of 

March. 

Paasto Maria; Mary’s annunciation, 

the 25th of March; now the Esthonian 

goes upon the continent, before sun- 
rise, to drink brandy, in order that he 
may be all the year ruddy, brisk and 
gay, and be safe from the stings of 

musquitos, . 

 Ambrus peewv; Ambrose. 

s Now the pike-fish comes in, and the 
seed corn begins to shoot. 

4 The fields begin to look green. 

wv Yurri peev; George, the 23d of 
April. The Esthonian hews no wood, 
that he may escape all harm from pro- 
digies and monsters. 

2 Vit. (The meaning of this I know not.) 

w Philip and James. 

x Finding of the Cross. 

y Eric; the barley shews its ears, 

@# Urbanus, 

# Vitus, the 15th of June. 

y Corpus Christi day. 

3 Fastday, previous to John. 

: John; in the night they kindle fires, 
and guard the cattle from witches, 

Z Fastday. 

# Peter and Paul. 

© Heiaa Maria; Mary’s visitation, the 
2d of July. 

» Karrute peev; Margaret, the 13th of 
July. Many will not work, that the 
bear (Esthn. karro) may do them no 
burt. 

«x Maddelisse peav; hitherto the bees 
swarm. 

a Fastdav. 

w James; the 25th of July. 


ry 
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vy Oli peev; now a sheep is slain as a 
sacrifice, 

= Lauritse peev; Lawrence, the 10th 
of August: now they first light fires 


in the evenings, to avert mischief 
from conflagrations. 

o Kulli Maria; Mary’s ascension, the 
15th of August. 

@ Pertmisse or Pertli-p@ev; Bartholo- 
mew. The sign at top represents I 
suppose the knife with which he was 
flayed. 

«= John’s decapitation, 

e Pissoke Maria; Mary’s nativity, the 
8th of September. 

¢ Elevation of the Cross, 

7 Matthew, 

7 Michael. 

v Koletemisse prev; vegetation begins 
to fade. 

@ Martin. 

x Lisabi peev; Elizabeth. 

~~ Lemeti Maria; Mary’s offering. 

w Lemeti pewv; Clement, 

a Kaddri; Katharine, the 25th of No- 
vember. 

b Andrew. 

ce Barbara, the 4th of December. 

d Niggola peev; Nicholas. 

e Niggola Maria; Mary’s conception, the 
8th of December. 

f Lutse or Lulse peev; Lucia. 

g Johanna, 

h Fast. 

i Thomas; the 2Ist of December, when 
the boors clean and ornament their 
cottages previous to the holidays. 

k Christmas, 

—— EES 

Mr.Urpan, Northof Trent,June 10. 
7. of R’s letter, p.413, re- 
specting Mons. Lambert’s Theory 

of the Heavens (in the admiration of 
which I in some respect agree with 
him and Mons. Bonnet, who has al- 
so highly extolled it) induces me to 
mention a thought which has fre- 
quently suggested itself to my mind, 
and which you possibly may not think 
unworthy of insertion in your Mis- 
cellany. It is, Sir, respecting the 
revolutionary motion of the earth 
round the sun, which, at the distance 
supposed to be between those two bo- 
dies, and in the time (a year) in which 

that motion is performed, must, I 

apprehend, be at the rate of about 

17 miles ina second of time. Now 

Sir, astonishing and inconceivable 

as this velocity appears to be, if we 

consider that the earth being (in 
round numbers) about 8000 miles in 
diameter, it is 8 minutes (nearly) in 
moving through a space equal to that 
diameter, we shall (1 think) be in- 

clined 





























clined rather to cail it slow than quick. 
If it is as | have stated, and theconclu- 
sion is admitted, it appears to follow, 
that quickness or slowness of motion 
are altogether relative to the bulk of 
the moving body. I have, indeed, 
heard objections and answers made to 
the idea | have above stated, but, with- 
out detailing them, I wish to leave it 
tothejudg ment of your moresagacious 
and better-informed readers. D. 
en 

Mr. Urnpan, Cuckney, Notts. 
H OWEVERI may despise the gross 

misrepreseutatious contained 
in the letter signed W. M. (see p. 308) 
and igment the spirit of rancour and 
uemanly bitterness in which it is 
written ; however 1 may be blamed 
by those whose opinions claim respect 
from me, for thus taking notice of 
an anonymous atiack, as weak as it 
is calumnious, and manifesting a want 
of that spirit which should nfluence 
the actions o. agood man; yet, feel- 
ing as I do, in the situation of one at 
the bar of the publick, I must crave 
leave of you, Mr. Urban, to be heard 
in my defence. 

In my endeavour to show that, in 
the sdying to turn cat in pan, the 
word pen is a corruption of band (see 
p- 228), every impartial and unpre- 
judiced man will, | trust, acquit me 
of ill manners, and of want of candour, 
in citing your old Correspondent Paul 
Gemsege, whom | personally knew, 
and whose opinions | wished to treat 
with becoming respect. But, much 
as 1 am inclined to reverence “‘ gray- 
headed doctrines,” 1 must be allowed 
to preserve the liberty of my own 
judgment ; and as my faith is not so 
strong as tobearall the lumber thrown 
in its way, or so easy as to believe, 
without examination, all that is told, 
I claim the privilege of thinking for 
myself, and of sifting the opinions of 
others, even against a torrent of au- 
thorities, under the exalted names of 
that Colossus in Literature, Dr, 
Samuel Johnson, and that polite scho- 
lar and Antiquary, the late Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Pegge. If these literary cha- 
racters were not infallible; if, on the 
contrary, it can be shown, that in 
tracing the origin of this proverbial 
saying, they have (mistakingly) per- 
verted some words, and disagreed in 
the meaning of others; I shall stand 
protecte. by the rhyming adage; 

“When Doctors disagree, 
Disciples then are free.” 
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In vol. XXIV. pp. 66, 212. may be 
found all that Dr. Pegge, under the 
anagrammatical signature of Paul 
Gemsege, advanced. in favour of the 
text cat in pan; and I request such 
of your Readers, Mr. Urban, as are 
in possession of the early volumes of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, to refer 
to his authorities, which I should be 
glad to give at length, were it con- 
sistent with the limits of your publi- 
cation to allow such an indulgence. 

it is observed by Dr. Johnson, that 
the word cates has no singular*: in- 
deed there is not to be found in the 
English language such a word as cate ; 
yet we are told by Mr. Gemsege 
“ the word [cat] no doubt is cate, 
which is another word for a cake, 
or other aumalette !” ‘This is prett 
round assertion, and, it is presumed, 
destitute of all authority. He takes 
“ cate to be no other than the last 
syllable of the word delicate,” giving 
rather an unlucky instance from Lilly, 
who, in his Euphues, speaks of the 
English ladies “ eating delicates.” 
Mr. Gemsege then observes, “ per- 
haps from this word cate comes to 
cater, and a caterer;” perhaps 
not; cate, being an airy nothing, 
and the mere child of imagination, 
cannot be the etymon of cater. Dr. 
Johnson says cater,is from cates, with 
the authority of Junius before him,who 
observes that the Dutch have kater 
in the same sense with our cater. 

Mr. Gemsege having deduced his 
favourite cate from delicate (the pro- 
priety of which he himself afterwards 
justly called in question, suggestin 
that cate might be from the Frenc 
achat, a word signifying a purchase, 
bargain, buying, &c.) goes on, “ that 
this is the true original of this saying 
is very clear from a similar corrup- 
tion in the word saltcat; @ saltcat 
is @ cake well impregnated with brine, 
and laid in a pigeon house in order to 
tempt and entice the birds,” &, Now 
really, Mr, Urban,a salicat so enticing- 
ly described would almost lead one to 
suppose it to be “a rich and most de~ 
licious cake!’ It is, however, no 
suchthing. Tosupporthishypothesis, 
Mr. Gemsege had recayrse to a maze 





* Notwithstanding unis positive asser- 
tion by the Doctor, Cate has most anoma~ 
Jouslf and feebly found its way iuto the 
late editions of his Dictionary, attended 
with a quotation from Shakspeare, 
proving its non-existence as a word, 
Q 
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of words, and to ringing changes, as it 
were, upon cates, caic, aud cai, to 
prove, if he could, that they all sig- 
nify “ a cake, or other aumalette ; 
weil knowing, that on failure of do- 
jag this, his explanation of the saying 
would fall to the ground, and that his 
cat, instead of being in the frying- 
pan, would be in the fire. His fond- 
ness for the non-entity cafe, reminds 
me of a man, who, having but one 
story, and that about a gun, would 
mistake any noise for the repart of 
one, that he might introduce his 
story. Dr. Johnson's definition of 
salteat is ** a lump of salt,” and in 
this neighbourhood a saltcat is a mis- 
shapen mass of clay impregnated with 
brine, or generally with a less expen- 
sive saline ingredient ; but in prepar- 
ing it for use, it is neither baked or 
fried, and consequently as this cat is 
not turned in the pan, it cannot have 
any more relation to the saying, than 
the owl and gridiron in the sign. © 

** Cat in the pan,” says Dr. John- 
son, in his Dictionary, “ is imagined 
by some to be rightly written catipan 
as coming from Caiipania*. An 
unknown "Redommendaan imagines, 
very naturally, that it is corrupted 
from cate in the pan.” “ Turning 
of the cat in the pan,” taking the 
meaning from the Doctor's citation, 
** is, when that which a man says to 
another, he lays it as if another had 
said it to him.” Our great Lexico- 
grapher certainly knew no more of 
the meaning of this saying than he 
did of the word pastern when he 
called it * the knee of an horse t ;” 
and how he came to assert that it was 
“ naturally imagined” to be a cor- 
ruption from cate in the pan, when 
cate isnot to be found, as an authorized 
word, in his own or any other Dictio- 
nary, or work, inthe Englishlanguage, 
seems wonderful. Such slips as these 
ought, in charity, to be considered as 
the aberrations of a great mind, which 
could not bend to tritles as the objects 
of research. 

Whether Mr. Gemsege has made 
out a good case in favour of the say- 
ing cut in pan, or | have succeeded in 
overturning it, by restoring that 
which | think is the true text, namely, 
eat in band (see p. 228), | appeal to 
the judgment of unbiassed minds to 





| ® See Gent. Mag. vol. XXIV. p, 172. 
+ See Dictionary, ed. 1755. 





decide ; and, willing to allow all men 
the liberty of their own sentiments, [ 
shall take leave of this subject, after 
making a few observations on the 
letter signed W. M. (see p. 308). 

In a manner the most gross and 
ungentlemanly, I am charged by 
W. M. with “ seeming to think” that 
much reading and some ingenuity 
ought to give way to a deficiency of 
both—of thinking lightly of much 
learning, and of want of candour. 
Whether these charges can be sup- 
ported by what is advanced in my 
letter, must be determined by other 
and better judges than W. M. who 
has wilfully perverted my reasoning 
in support of cat in band, by making 
it referable to the corruption caf in 
pan. He makes me say that deli- 
cacies or dainties come from the 
farm; whereas I classed delicacies or 
dainties among the purchased provi- 
sions, in coniradistinction to such as 
were the produce of the farm. He 
then goes on niisquoting, and lays 
upon my shoulders the luggage of 
his own ignorance, by asserting, that, 
without kngwing it, | have proved, 
in citing the passage from Shake- 
speare, ‘* dainties are all cates,’? that 
cates means cake; and then, with 
great pwerility, asks ‘“ if we can 
be otherwise than simpletons, if we 
do not believe this to be a rich’ and 
most delicious cake?” The word 
cates, in Johnson’s Dictionary, is 
thus defined: “* Viands; food; dish of 
meat: generally employed to signify 
nice AM peravers food ;” and Shake- 
speare, in this passage, intended to 
designate that which is nice and 
luxurious: for by transposition we 
have the sense in this sentence, a/f 
cates are dainiies. To use the simple 
language of W. M., what “ a simple. 
ton” a man must be, to believe that 
Shakespeare here meant to conve 
the idea of “a rich and most deli- 
cious cake !” 

It is unquestionably proved, that 
there is no such word as cate. If the 
saying took its rise from the plural 
word cates, then, to be consistent, 
the advocates for the old should 
adopt a new reading; and cats i th’ 
pan would be “ illustrative of the 
subject,” by proclaiming its own 
origin. Now, should these be living 
cats, and they would answer all the 
purposes of the saying as well as 
dead ones, a person prove to mischief 
(I wily 
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(i willnot say W. M.) would, “ very 
naturally,” be gratified with the em- 
ployment of “ turning” such velvet- 
fuoted delicacies, aad be highly de- 
lighted with the discord which would 
doubtless attend it. 

In phrase most singular we are told 
by W. M. that he “ started with a 
quotation from Dr, Johnson ;” and 
before he has run the length of a 
decent distance, he insinuates, that 
he intends to win in a canter, by en- 
lightening the course he has to go 
over, with some flashes of illustrative 
wit. Not having any wit of my 
own, I do not pretend to judge of it 
in others; but, I presume, the dread. 
ful coruscation we were led to expect, 
lies in his observation upon the words 
* rotary motion,” which were inno- 
cently used by.me, in opposition to 
motion rectilinear ; a word probably 
not in W. M’s vocabulary, as he does 
vot appear to have any practical 
knowledge of its meaning. 

Passing over a misquotation where 
he makes me say “ cates signifies deli- 
cacies,” 1 come to the last and dying 
flash of his illustrative wit, on being 
introduced, in language appropriately 
elegant, to a salicat,—* the saltcat 
Mr.Gemsege speaks of whom,” says W. 
M, “1 understand to be a very worthy 
resident of the pigeon-house, and well 
known to all the people of the farm, 
sv much so, that the most illiterate 
plough-bey will tell you, in his own 
dialect, all about the saltcat, just to 
the same meaning as Mr. Gemsege 
hasdone.” This story “all about the 
saltcat” is froth without ink, and too 
ridiculous for criticism ; the meaning of 
the word having been already expiain- 
ed, it is unnecessary to say more ou that 
head, than merely to remark that W. 
M. has adopted the most infallible 
method to prevent the diffusion of 
knowledge, by setting up something 
in the room of it; it being fair to 
conclude that were his friend the “ il- 
literate ,plough-boy” to declare, “ in 
his own dialect,” that the sua is no 
bigger than a cheese-vat, and that 
the moon is made of green-cheese, he 
would believe ‘ali about il, just to 
the same meaning as the plough-boy,” 
and propagate these absurdities. 

Aud now, having drawn back the 
curtain which has hitherto been 
spread over this subject, 1 shall take 
a final leave of it. if Ll am wrong, I 
shall acknowledge my error when lam 
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better informeds but I do not mean 
to seek for truth in troubled or muddy 
waters, or to reply to the scoils or 
buffoonery of the rude or the ignu- 
rant. A well-dressed man may ight 
with achimney-sweeper, and beat him; 
but in the conflict bis clothes might 
be so muca daubed, and made to stink 
of soot, tnat the victory would but 
il requite him for the disorder he 
wouid be put into. 

Yours, &c. James DowLanp. 

eee 
Mr. Ursan, June 4. 
Y wish has long been to gratify 
myself by commencing a cor- 
respondence with you; but the m- 
cessant occupations of a very labo- 
rious employment lave preveuted me 
hitherto, and even now operate so as 
to prevcnt me trom writing to you as 
fully as I wish. The subject of ex- 
temporary preaching and exlemporary 
reading (Anglus dixit) | conceive an 
interesting ove; and | hope at some 
future time to be able to present some 
considerations to the disputants, which 
they seem to have overlooked. At 
pont I must content myself with a 
ew observations, as they have been 
suggested chiefly by articles in your 
Magazines of March and April last. 

Mag. for March, p. 239. “* Wine 
of one ear” is supposed to be * wine 
of one year.” Butsuch an expression 
contains so much of mere matter of 
fact, that it could scarcely pass into 
a proverbial saying ; besides, it does 
by no means follow, that wine of one 
year is crude and immature. The 
phrase vin d’une oreille has not oc- 
curred to me, but that of vin de 
deux oreilles has, aftording, in my 
opinion, an incontrovertible support 
to the expression of “ wine of one 
ear.” ‘The saying has been, | think, 
ingeniously supposed to have origi- 
nated in that shake of the head, by 
which approbation of a weil-flavoured 
liquor is commonly denoted: disap- 
probation on the contrary is well 
marked by only turning the head tg 
one side, and thus a thing was sail to 
be d’ une oreille. 

Mag. for April, p. 322. your Cor- 
respondent R. C. expresses himself 
thas: * Your learned Correspondent 
Oxoniensis will permit one, who has 
no pretensions to Hebrew literature, 
to enier his most serious protest 
against the new-tangled word Aleim,” 
§c. ‘The apparent modesty, with 

which 
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which he prefaces his observation, 
led me to a prejudgment very dif- 
ferent from the op:nion that must 
be formed from what ensues in his 
apnotation. 

What right has a man of no pre- 
tensions to entcr a protest of any 
kind in a case where, by his own 
confession, he knows nothing? His 
confession might seem an humble in- 
timation, in the usual manner, of 
some acquaintance with the subject ; 
but his mode of observation proves 
him in earnest in his acknowledgment 
of ignorance ; and for this 1 acknow- 
ledge he hasa right to the credit due 
to his sincerity. But why, under 
such circumstauces, should he at once 
attack one who appears to be pos- 
sessed of some knowledge of the sub- 
ject? In the outset he has actually 
prejudged the matier, by terming 
Aleim a new-fangled word. 

The Hebrew literati have been Jong 
divided into two parties, whom we 
may term the Punctists and the Contra- 
Ohare The disputed word will 

e Alcim according to the system of 
the former, and Elohim according to 
that of the latter; and perhaps it will 
appear singular to R. C, that though 
these words appear to differ so widely 
as expressed in our characters, in the 
Hebrew the only difference is in the 
vowel-points annexed to the compo- 
nent letters, and in the pronunciation 
as influenced by them; for the com- 
ponent /etiers are precisely the same. 
All that is inferred from the use of 
£1 as a commencing or concluding 
syllable, is of no importance; that 
syllable will follow the fate of the 
language at large, according as the 
use or rejection of the points prevails. 
It is grauted, that volumes have been 
written with Elohim, &c. but R. C. 
cannot have been very deeply read in 
the subject, or he might have seen 
many voluines in which Aleim is used. 
The word is not of yesterdays and I 
am convinced, Oxonicnsis was well 
aware of the manner in which it was 
to be applied. 1f authorities for that 
pronunciation of the word be needful, 
he could produce Capella, Hutchinson, 
Parkhurst, &c. men who knew at 
least as much of the subject as R. C. 

The charge of innovation too will 
stand or fall on the same ground with 
the rest. I would charge R. C. with 


something of a disposition to contend 
de land caprinds only 1 feel myself 
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open to the same charge from m 

observations on what he has advanced. 
For, in fact, the pronunciation of this 
word is of little importance whether 
Aleim or Elohim; it is received in the 
same siguification by both parties, 
without the smallest hazard of being 
mistakeu for a Mahometan or Hindoo 
deity. A. O. B. 

—— 
Mr. UrBan, June 5. 
I’ is the etiquette, I perceive, of 
your publication, that you are to 
be considered as Mr. Speaker in the 
chair. 1 had designed to address a 
few words immediate to Clericus Hi- 
bernicus *; but, in compliance with 
the established form, I address myself 
to you, requesting the favour of your 
attention to a statement in some mea- 
sure opposed to that of Clericus H. 

The account of the institution, and 
the tribute to the worthy Archbishop, 
are strictly just; but, | fear, a wish, 
natural to us all, and undetected in 
ourselves, as to its-extent, by few, 
that of endeavouring to giw a fa- 
vourable representation of whatever 
we happen to be connected with, has 
had an undue influence over Clericus. 
1 can state from my own personal 
knowledge, that the attention paid 
to Hebrew in the University of Dubiin 
is by no means such as his words 
would appear to imply. The pre- 
miums distributed to answerers in 
that branch are but few; they are 
chiefly given to lads on examination 
at entrance; the examination is con- 
fined to the more prominent parts of 
the grammar, and a further acquaint- 
ance with the language is not only 
not encouraged — but [| think it not 
too strong au expression to say, that 
it is discouraged. Besides, the study 
is never after resumed, except by the 
very few who design to read for fel- 
lowships. 

This isa fair statement of the mat- 
ter; and if after this we can be al- 
lowed to boast, the state of Hebrew 
literature in your Universities must be 
very low indeed, with the more dis- 
— to themselves, as they have 

eretofore produced many ornaments 
in that department of learning. My 
intention, in this address to you, 1s 
not to allack the representation of 
Clericus Hibernicus. He scems to 
have written with a laudable design ; 





* See the Magazine for April, p. 322. 
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and the bias in his judgment may 
plead so amiable a cause, that it 
would be unjust on that ground to 
speak severely ; nor do I furnish this 
statement with the trifling view of 
shewing my superior acquaintance 
with such little things. 

My object is, through your publi- 
cation, which, I know, is read and 
esteemed in Dublin, to draw the at- 
tention of those whom it concerns, 
to the deficiencies in that particular, 
so groundless! y praised by Ciericus Hi- 
bernicus, with the hope, that they may 
endeavour “ to be what they have 
heard themselves to be,” A. O. B. 


a 


Mr. Urnsan, Mainsforth, Feb. 25. 
HAVE been much gratified, as 
with other parts of Mr. Nichols’s 

* History of Sparkenhoe Hundred,” 
so with his analysis of Bp. Crewe's 
memoirs in particular; and send 
you the following additional notices, 
which are at the service of your 
numerous Readers. 

P. 832. “ My Lord took great care of 
Bow Church, &c. That Bow Church 
was in some danger of falling into the 
hands of the Papists, seems very certain; 
but what share the Bishop had in pre- 
serving it may be doubted.” 


In 1683, Bow Church in the N. 
Bailey, a very ancient structure, with 
a projecting arch (under which there 
was a foot-path) into the street, be- 
came entirely ruinous, and divine ser- 
vice was discontinued. The petition 
of the inhabitants of the N. Bailey 
parish to Dean Sudbury and the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, hints ex- 
pressly enough at some design to con- 
vert it into a Roman Catholic place 
of worship: “ besides what advan- 
tages our adversaries may make of it, 
either to discredit our church, or 
gratify themselves.” On Oct. 3, 1683, 
Bp. Crewe began the subscription for 
the repair with 30/, and in all (as by 
an original particular penes me) 
1171. 9s. Lid. was expended, and only 
§9/. subscribed ; on which the Dean 
and Chapter supplied the deficiency 
without further assistance; and they, 
1 verily believe, rather than the 
Bishop, saved Bow Church. 

A curious old fellow at Durham, 
one Jacob Bee, Schoolmaster, kept 
a diary of all events; inter alia, 

“ Upona the 9th of August 1700, my 
Lord Bp. Crewe came from Auckland 
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to Durham with his Lady, his second 
wile, madam Forster, and was met wilh 
a very great company, both gentry, 
tradesmen, and others; besides, every 
street in his way to the castle, the 
windows were so clad with people as 
was almost innumerabie, and all the 
Trades’ banners were displayed.” 

Mr. Bee theu proceeds, much in 
the style of P. P. the parish clerk, to 
_ how he shaved the Bishop’s Butler, 

c. 

My Lord Crewe, amongst his other 
eminent qualitics, seems to have been 
very busy in the City Elections for 
Durham; and, however strange it 
may appear, he actually voted, foilow- 
ed by two or three of the Prebenda- 
ries, as freemen of the city of Dur- 
ham, 9 Sept. 1679, as appears from a 
MS Poll Book which did exist some 
years ago at Durham, from whence 
Mr. Woodness, on whom I can rely, 
took the extract. 

I have a canvassing letter of his 
steward, Mr. Ardens, on the first Elec- 
tion for the City, 1675, in which he 
seems to waver as to the Bishop’s sup- 
porting Mr. Parkhurst, orno; ** What 
if it be my Lord’s pleasure my Lord 
Roscommuan should stand; you know 
it is sometimes the hindmost dog that 
wins the day?” desiring Mr. Miles 
Stapylton, to whom it is addressed, 
to canvass Aldermen Thompson, 
Gordon, &c. and sound them, but afar 
off, without bringing in my Lord, &c. 

Mr. Tempest, of Old Durham, who 
married Dean Sudbury’s niece and 
eventual heiress, was very intimately 
connected with Lord Crewe; aud was 
so deep in the interests of the exiled 
family, that he was arrested under 
Will. III. and ordered to confine him- 
self to his house at Old Durham till 
he found security. He very much in- 
jured his fortune in the cause; and 
died in 1695, partly, it is said, of 
vexation and chagrin. He seems to 
have been a friewdly, worthy man, 
who professed his principles very sin-— 
cerely, and was led into these affairs 
in a good measure by Bp. Crewe. 

There are at Auckland a vast cel- 
lection of letters to and from Bp. 
Cosin, which prove his character to 
have been the reverse of Cre we,—up- 
right, honest, and sincere. I purpose 
drawing up from them some sort of 
account of that Prelate in the manner 
Mr. Nichols bas conducted the Ex- 


amen of Lord Crewe. 
la 





In the British Museum, amongst the 
Lansdowne MSS. is what is entitled 
* Part of a History of Durham;” ap- 
set a written by one Raiph Gow- 
and, an attorney at Durham, which ac- 
cuses Ep. Crewe of twenty strange 
actions—of kueeling in private before 
the Crucifix, and of purloining se- 
veral valuable MSS. from his prede- 
cessor Cosin’s library on the Palace 
green, to which, it seems, he had a 
private walk from the castle; with 
a long story of his bearing malice 
20 years in the renewal of a lease to 
Lawyer Middleton’s heirs; but the 
writer's malice seems to have at least 
equalled the Bishop’s. After all, I 
agree with Mr. Nichols, though 
without fee or reward, love or fear, 
for Lord Crewe’s relatives, that cha- 
rity has cast her veil over his failings. 
He was, with all his faults and tergi- 
versations, liberal in thought and 
deed, both in life and death; for his 
benefactions were notalltestamentary. 
Numerous are the Churches which he 
repaired or restored; and his example 
certainly influenced the Clergy so far, 
that more Parsonages were rebuilt or 
repaired at that era within the Dio- 
cese, than, perhaps, atanyother, except 
the present. Certain it ts, the motto, 


“ Who builds a Church to God, and not 
to fame, &e. 


hits Lord Crewe hard; for on every 
portal, gailery, and organ-loft, his 
lion and griffin, coronet and mitre, 
are displayed in the full blaze of He- 
raldry. But, as it isimpossible for any 
one to have been in the habit of wit- 
nessing the extended effects of the 
noble institution of Bamburgh Castle, 
without feeling some degree of vene- 
ration for its founder, I would ex- 
change the above motto with a quota- 
tion from Gray, could I recollect it: 


« Their human passions now no more, 
Save Charitythat glows beyond the tomb.” 


And thus I conclude this rainbling 


story. Yours, &c. R. S. 
TT 
Mr. Urvan, June 29. 


| Age one who is acquainted 

with your Miscellany must 
acknowledge that you have, par- 
ticularly of late, evinced your fi- 
lial duty, in calling a consultation 
upon the supposed alarming situation 
of the Church. As these gentlemen 


have requested you to publish their 
particular opinions to the world, 





side in his respective parish ; 
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every person is, therefore, at liberty 
to make his own remarks upon them. 
It is evident, then, though they are 
generally agreed as to the danger, 
they are far from being unanimous as 
to the remedy. None of them seem 
to understand the true cause of the 
disorder. Some propose building 
more Churches. To these | would 
say, First fill those s'ready built. 
Some recommend applying to the Le- 
gislature, to abridge the facilities of 
Dissenters in obtaining preachers. 
To such I would say, No, you come a 
day too late for this; aud even if 
this could be accomplished, it would 
have the same effect upon them, that 
the mandate: of Pharaoh had upon 
israel in Egypt: “ the more they were 
oppressed,the more theygrew.” Others 
have hopes from an iwerease in the 
Curates’ salaries; a measure too long 
delayed, but now happily about to 
be effected by legislative interference. 
But neither will this, however benefi- 
cial to individuals, much benefit the 
Church. One of your Correspond- 
ents, last month, loudly complains 
(and not without cause) of the exclu 

sion of strangers from the pews, 
though empty during Divine Service, 
in many Churches and Chapels be- 
longing to the Establishment. But 
he is under a mistake, when he- sup- 
poses that they have only to throw 
the pews open, in order to fill them; 
aud that the Sectarians increase be- 
cause the seats in their places of wor- 
ship are open for the admission of 
strangers. On the contrary, it is a 
fact, that, in general, every sitting 
in these places is charged at so much 
per quarter, besides frequent collec« 
tions at the doors, There is a secret 
in the business, on the part of these 
Sectarians, which this member of the 
Established Church, with many 
others, seems not aware of, that 
shall be presently disclosed. How- 
ever, | must previously notice the 
scheme of another of your Corre- 
psondents in the same month: Au- 
sonius thinks, that the Church would 
derive incalculable benefit, if new 
Parsonage-houses were built; such as 
would induce every Incumbent to re- 
and, 
having placed them there, he gives, it 
must be confessed, some excellent 
hints for their conduct. But, Mr. 
Urban, small as my acquaintance is 
with human nature, 1 venture to af- 
firm, 



































firm, that the man who neglects the 
cure of souls because he cannot in- 
habit a genteel modern dwelling, 
never will practise those duties among 
his parishioners, which Ausonius re- 
commends, were he to have “ a Par- 
sonage-house built upon the most 
extensive scale.” There is a some- 
thing beyond all this to be done, to in- 
sure success to the Clergy. The Me- 
thodist preacher has neither ability to 
“ assist his hearers in their temporal 
necessities,” nor ** to put their chil- 
dren to school,” and he has no “* men 
of opulence to influence to do these 
things.” On the contrary, he lives 
upon the bounty of his people; and 
yet they follow him, even where the 
above temporal baits are thrown in 
their way. The charm that effects 
this, is nothing more thon the per- 
suasion they have, that the man js in 
earnest about the salvation of their 
souls. He preaches, if not the very 
words, the very doctrines and precepts 
contained in the Articlesand Homilies 
of the Church. 

Ausonius has, evidently, a zeal for 
the Church; but, like that of many 
others, “ it is not according to know- 
ledge.” “ Much interest (he says) has 
of late been excited by the disputes 
between Churchmen and Methodists.” 
Now, I believe, no remarkable dis- 
putes have occurred between Church- 
men and those properly called Metho- 
dists since the days of Whitefield and 
Wesley; and, unless he confound the 
terms Methodist and Dissenter, he 
cannot refer to the opposition made 
by them to Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, and 
the subsequent proceedings of the 
Justices and Judges upon the Tolera- 
tion Act; therefore, by these disputes, 
he must mean the unhappy contro- 
versies between those who espouse 
different plans of instructing the poor, 
and distributing the Holy Scriptures. 
Thus he not only brands a large por- 
tion of dignified and beneficed Clergy, 
and of the most distinguished secular 
members of the Church, with a term 
of reproach; but, in doing so, de- 
nounces them as her enemies. Now, 
so far is this from being true, that 
every impartial by-stander will ad- 
judge these men to be her best friends. 
Facts, it is an old maxim, are stub- 
born things. 1 have the happiness of 
knowing some, and have had the 
pleasure of hearing more of Auso- 
nius’s Methodists, than, perhaps, he 
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ever did. I can tell him, therefore, 
that I have spent some happy hours 
with a beneficed Clergyman under 
the thatched roof of his Parsonage- 
house, without any second floor. It 
is not the state of their own dwelling- 
houses that so much concerns such 
men, as the state of their people's 
souls. When a stranger enters their 
Churches, or Chapels, he there loses 
all idea of the Church being in 
danger; fer if he be compelled to 
stand in the aile, it is because the 
pews are crowded; and I may say, 
without straining the figure, such 
pews are the best pillars of the Church. 
Still, it will be said, all this is effected 
by Methodism. Be it so. Let men 
call it what ism they please, the fact 
cannot be denied ; the Churches are 
filled by men discharging the duties 
of an office which they have solemnly 
pledged themselves before God and 
man to fulfill; by men who live and 
preach according to the spirit of the 
Articles and Homilies of the Church ; 
by men who neither discard them 
nor try what a little sophistry can 
make of them; but expound them 
as they wouid be understood by any 
plain man of common sense. It isa 
bad compliment that many pay those 
venerable Reformers who composed 
the Articles and Homilies, that it re- 
quires much critice] sagacity to un- 
derstand and explain the terms by 
which the faith and practice of the 
English Church are expressed. 

But to counteract all the supposed 
dangers of Methodism, and secure 
the attachment of the common people 
to the Church, wuch is expected from 
the National plan of Education. I 
pretend to no prophetic spirit; yet I 
will venture to predict, that, unless 
that method of preaching, so much 
reprobated, be more universally 
adopted by the Clergy, the Dissenters 
and thosé properly called Methodists, 
will have a large proportion, and 
that the most valuable, of the rising 
generation, thus instructed. If ever 
then the Church of England fall, it 
will not be by the hands of Metho- 
dists of any description; but the foul 
deed will be perpetrated by a majo- 
rity of her own children, in opposi- 
tion to the Articles of Religion she 
taught them, the Homilies she recom- 
mended, and with her fervent Prayers 
resounding in their ears. 

A Memser or rue Cuurcn oF 
ScOTLAND. 
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Mr. Urnsan, June 18. 

R. Horsley, in his last Discourse 

on the Prophecies, after having 
shaken to the very foundation two of 
the strongest piliars on which is built 
the Church of Christ, endeavours to 
support the building by a prop which, 
it strikes me, he has fixed in the sand. 
This shock has been given by words 
which he puts into the mouth of the 
Infidel, which begin thus; * The plain 
fact is, that these events were fore- 
seen, &c.” The prop with which he 
would stay the fabrick is this: ** It 
notoriously appears that the events 
which best correspond with the pro- 
phecies, and put the system of pro- 
phecy most in harmony with itself, 
were neither foreseen by the prophets, 
nor by any other men, till they had 
actually taken place.” Since the learn- 
ed Bishop has not condescended to give 
any proof of this “ notoriety,” and at 
the same time lays the utmost stress 
upon it, if any of your intelligent 
Correspondents could supply this de- 
fect in his arguments, | should feel 
the highest gratification. The omis- 
sion appears to have arisen from the 
sentiments of the person with whom 
he supposes himself to be arguing in 
an early part of his discourse. He in- 
troduces himself as combating the 
opinious of one who ackno wledgesthe 
inspiration of the Prophets, but who 
contends that the application of the 
prophecies, by the first preachers of 
Christianity, is a misinterpretation. 
Though he has made a concessiontothe 
Infidel of the highest importance, he 
appears to consider himself as still com- 
bating his former antagonist ; for, in- 
stead of answering the objection which 
he has himself started, from rational 
argumeuts, he only uses his ipse dixit 
of “notoriously appearing.” How 
does it “ notoriously” appear, I ask, 
that the Prophets were not acquaiated 
with the sense of the predictions which 
they uttered? Not from any ratioual 
arguments which he uses. His as- 
sertion, therefore, must imply that 
this notoriety arises from the confes- 
sion of the Prophets themselves, 
whose inspiration he supposes before 
to be granted. But he should have 
recollected that the Infidel, with 
whom he is now engaged, does not 
grant this. Or does he assuine it from 
the words of St. Peter, which he had 
guoted before to this purpose? “ Of 
which salvation the Prophets have 


inquired and searched diligently, &c.” 
In this case he ought first to have 
proved the inspiration of the Apostle, 

Advertirg once more to the conces- 
sion to which | have alluded, J think 
it is such as neither the Infidel would 
ever have thought of claiming, and 
as no other man, I trust, will ever 
acquiesce in. Its import is no less 
than this, that the possibility of work- 
ing miracles is within the power, and 
the possibility of foreseeing the most 
distant events within the knowledge, 
of man; making him omnipotent and 
omniscient, placing the whole uni- 
verse under his controul, in conformit 
with what the Bishop had himself as- 
sected in his first Discourse on this sub- 
ject. Speaking of the evidence of a 
vigilant Providence, from the predic- 
tion of future évents, he says, “ if 
such events lay out of the controul 
of God’s providence, they could not 
fall within the comprehension of his 
prescience.”” Who can reconcile these 
contradictions? or who will be vain 
enough to make man a God? 

An anxious INQuIRER. 





Present State of Lincounsaire 
Monasteries, &c. 
(Continued from Vol. LXXX1. p. 19.) 

EYNINGS Nunnery, in a close 
called Henings, in the parish of 
Bracebridge, just by Lincoln Bargate 
Toll Bar. The close contains about 
10 acres, and is fenced round by stone 
walls. By foundations, and mounds 
near the middle of the close, it appears 
the abbey there stood; but no other 
vestige of the building remains. The 
proprietor is John Manby, esq. 
Willesford, between Grantham and 
Sleaford. It is not clear whether the 
present manor-house and hunting-box 
of his Grace the Duke of Rutland re- 
tains any part of the original building; 
but I rather think it was most pro- 
bably built out of the ruins. 
Grantham Grange, on the West of 
and clove by Grantham. The space 
where this Friary stood is extraparo- 
chial, and now occupied as garden- 
ground, fenced round by a stone wall. 
It is the property of Sir William Man- 
ners, bart. Upon the site 20 years 
ago was this gentleman's seat; before 
him J. Fisher, esq; now entirely 
taken down, and removed at the 
above period. 
Maiden-house, on Fulbeck-heath, is 
supposed to have been a Cell to the 
Temple 
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Temple on the Heath, distant, per- 
haps, one mile South of it. From one 
place to the other a subterraneous 
passage is saidto have existed. There 
1s now a plain farm-house on the spot, 
in an area containing about ten acres 
of extra-parochia! ground. There is 
the appearance of many foundations, 
with a deep well. It is also extrapa- 
rochial, and belongs to William Reve, 
of Leadenham, esq. in this county. 

Rigbolt, or Whrighibold, in Gos- 
berton parish. This place was a Cell 
to the Monastery of Sempringham, 
from which the vestige of an antient 
road-way is still perceivable across the 
Fens. The old edifice was a few 
years ago taken down, and a modern 
farm-house built in its stead. See 
Gent. Mag. vol, LXII1. p. 889. With- 
in the ground, near the house, were 
lately discovered mavy human bones. 
The estate came to Lord Gwydir upon 
the death of the late Duke of Ancasier. 

Hagnaby, in the North marshes, 
not far from Alford, stood upon a 
greea hill, surrounded by low lands, 
adjoining to the village of Hannay. 
The site is now a rich grazing close, 
fenced round by a broad ditch or moat, 
which, with the surrounding property 
of Hagnaby, about 600 acres, belongs 
to I. Grant, esq. No other remnant 
exists but some foundations of build- 
ings now taking out of the ground, 
composed of sand stone, filled up with 
chalk stone aud lime. 

Maltby in the Marsh, a little to the 
West of the last. The Preceptory 
here stood in a grazing-close now be- 
longing to a person of the name of 
Sutton, on the very outside of the 
parish, near to Beesby village. There 
1s a moat abvut the site, bat even 
scarce a trace of any fouudatious can 
now be discovered, or any person 
living that can recollect any buildings 
but by tradition, 

Haverholm priory, near Sjeaford, 
the magnificent Gothic-built mansion 
of Sir J. W. Gordon, Bart. siands 
upon the site, and contains part of 
the original building; but so blended, 
as to be difficult to ascertain precisely, 
The grounds and part of the park 
around this charming spo! are extra- 
parochial, taking in about 300 acres, 
forming into an isiand by a separation 
into two channels of the river Slea; 
one branch of which was lately made 
anavigable canal by act of parliament, 

Newsteed Abbey, near brigg, upon 
a rising ground, surrounded by the 
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Ancholme Carrs, sige a moated area, 
and extraparcchial. The remaining 
part of the original building, which 
was of stone, is now fitting up into 
a very neat farm-house by Lord Yar- 
borough, the owner. At the South 
end a room is preserved about 13 feet 
square, with a pillar of stone in the 
middle, supporting a curious arched 
roof. This is said to have been the 
Chapter-house. Also the West side 
wall of the house, with stone mul- 
lioned window and heads, seem part 
of the original building. A curious 
arched door-way, which leads into the 
chapel, has beeu very lately removed 
by his Lordship, to be replaced in 
the neighbourhood of Brocklesby, 
the family seat. Cc. 
I 
Mr. Urnvan, Henley, Warw. June, 
FTER what has been said by a 
Partial Diluvian (page 405), 
tending to disprove some part of the 
evidence which appeared in poe 
pages, and introducing other objec- 
tions to the universality of the de- 
luge,—lI feel myself called upon, not 
only to remove, if possible, those 
difficulties he professes himself to la- 
bour uuder, but to finish a task 1 had 
begun. At the same time | am well 
aware of the labyrinth the human 
mind is subject to, while eadeavour- 
ing to explaia theological truths by 
physical reasons. However, he has 
advanced nothing, nor can aught be 
advanced, that will du away the pro- 
bability of the flood being general, 
as recorded by the Sacred Historian. 
The principal obstacles he has placed 
in the way of a general deluge are 
these; the impossibility of avimals 
coming from the various parts of the 
earth to where the ark was built, and 
the propagation of noxious animals, 
after the Qood, in America, and di- 
vers islands, being separated by im- 
mense tracts of the Ocean. | hope to 
be able to auswer these objeciions, 
though I shall not confine myself 
wholly to them. It appears thai our 
Partial Diluvian is a believer in the 
Pentateuch; but tuat he does not 
think the words of Moses require a 
beiief of ils universality, when it is 
said, ** All fiesh died that moved upon . 
the earth; and every an,” in another 
place, ** from the sace of the earth,” 
not the whole earth. Now he be- 
lieves that tie race of animals bad 
extended to the ullermost parts of 
the earth: (here | agree with aay 
0 
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God gave a prolific power to the 
earth and waters for the production 
of the living creatures which came 
from them. As our Partial Diluvian 
does not think the words of Moses 
sufficiently strong to imply a belief 
of its being general, 1 will submit a 
few more passages from those in- 
spired writings for his consideration. 
Now he admits, or is rather willing to 
believe, the brute creation had per- 
vaded all parts; he will find in Gen. 
chap. vii. 4. ‘ Every living sub- 
slunce that [ have made will 1 desiroy 
Srom off the face of the earth ;” verse 
17th iu the same chapter, ‘* ./nd the 
waiers prevailed exceedingly upon the 
earth, and ail the high hills that 
WERE under ihe WHOLE heaven were 
covered ;” again ver. 21. “* All flesh 
died that moved upon the earth, both of 
fowl and cattle ;” observe how this is 
repeated in the next verse, ** 4i/ in 
whose nostrils was the breath of life, 
of all that was on the dry land, died.” 
Can any thing be more clearly ex- 
pressed ? Is it possible for the power 
of language to convey any thing iu 
more conclusive terms ? 

To account for the difficulty of 
every sort of animal travelling from 
the remotest parts to enter the ark, 
it is a query if that was necessary : for 
we may suppose, there being but one 
pair of each kind created first, and all 
of these in or about the same spot, 
since they were all brought betore 
Adam to be named by him, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that some of 
every kind might remain in those 

arts where they were first created, 
rem whence the habitation of Noah 
could not be far distant; there 
might be such a temperature of the 
air, before the flood, as to suit the 
constitution, and admit of every 
species of animals living in any part. 
Wecannot account for the extraordi- 
nary longevity of the antediluvians 
but from their more vigorous orga- 
nization and robust frame, in the 
primitive state of the earth, the tem- 
perature of which was destroyed by the 
deluge; and it is very likely, from so 
strong a race of men, and the ex- 
treme length of their life, the world 
then would be more populous than 
even now, which made a general de- 
luge necessary. Some sudden change 
there must have been wrought in the 
constitution of manafter the flood : 
the state of things must be reversed, 
as his life is so much abridged ; since 


Shem who, being born before the flood, 
lived in two worlds, fell short of the 
age of his fathers three hundred years, 
We read in Scripture of giauts in those 
days, and that the earth was filled 
with violence ; the operation of the 
last cause would be likely to drive 
both men and beasts into the remotest 
regions. Besides, America exhibits as 
striking proofs of being once under 
water as Europe. 

With regard to the difficulty, how 
the animals, peculiar to different 
countries, could travel from the ark 
afier the deluge into America and 
other nlaces; as men increased in 
number, and extended their dwellings, 
they would be driven further. Noah, 
it appears, had but a sparing supply 
of animals; yet they bad multiplied 
so much bythe time of Nimrod, that it 
became necessary to hunt and destroy 
them; and in those pursuits he (Nim- 
rod) greatly distinguished himself. 
To account for noxious and other 
animals found in Amcrica, it must be 
recollected that the seas aad conti- 
nents must have had another forma- 
tion, or differently arranged ; there 
might have been av easy communica- 
tion between the Asiatic and Ameri- 
can continents after the flood ; indeed 
it is the opinion of modern Geogra- 
phers that America formerly joined the 
North East part of Asia. The inroads 
which the sea has made upon lard, 
and the many instances where it has 
retreated in almost our times, are cir- 
cumstances sufficient to justify that 
conjecture. The nalives of America 
bear a resemblance to the rude tribes 
scattered over the North-east of Asia, 
and may be referred to Asiatic pro- 
genitors. 

A partial deluge is, in the nature 
of things, impossible. How could the 
waters in any country, more particu- 
larly the lofty mountains of Armenia, 
rise to that height to cover them, 
without going off to the sea, while 
the latter retained its usual level? If 
the waters had only overflowed Asia, 
they never could have risen to the 
height of the mountain Ararat, where 
the Ark rested ; but must, by the laws 
of gravity, spread themselves over the 
rest of the earth. 

However lightly our Partial Dilu- 
Vian may think ofafewbonesand shells, 
as he pleases toterm them, such obser- 
vations must really proceed from a 
total deprivation of that kind of know- 
ledge. It is the remark of a co 
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ted French natural philosopher, that 
where man is disposed to seek in the 
bowels of the earth for those striking 
relics, they are to be found, whether 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. 
Inquisitive travellers have confirmed 
this remark; they have, and continue 
to fix the attention of the wisest of 
men, while they remain as monu- 
ments of a world destroyed ! 

Pausanias and Pliny speak of the 
remains of gigantic bodies discovered 
in their days (we do not understand 
that these were petrified) ; and Jose- 
phus alludes to bones seen in his time, 
of a magnitude that aimost exceeded 
credibility. Eveu Homer, who wrote 
three thousand years ago, speaks 
from tradition, that, in his degencrate 
days, the human frame was dwindied 
down to half its size. Upon the rend- 
ing of a mountain in Crete by an 
earthquake, we are told by Pliny, 
that there was found standing up- 
right a gigantic body.—In noticing 
these circumstances, 1 am not con- 
tending that in general the ivhabi- 
tants of a former world were a gigan- 
tic race ; but I am showing in what a 
striking manner Scriptural revelation, 
when speaking of giants, is confirmed 
by profane historians. 

I shall not, Mr. Urban, pursue this 
subject any further. I have only to 
add, if, aiter the evidences 1 have 
brought forward for the universality 
of the deluge, there still exist doubts 
in the mind of that gentleman, or any 
of your Readers ; | will thus candidly 
confess, it will be utterly impossible, 
by any future effort of mine, to re- 
move them ; nor will I make another 
attempt. T 

_— 
ARCHITECTURAL INNOVATION, 
No CLXIII. 

(Rise and Progress of English Archi- 

leclure, continued from p. 429.) 


James J, 

ATFIELD HOUSE, Herts. — Its 
date 1611. Little change in the 
general assemblage of parts, taking 
the towers at the angles, with their 
dome-heads and vanes; bow-windows, 
door-ways, windows, parapets, and 
chimneys. The plan, a long body 
and transverse wings; the favourite 
disposure of the allotments of a great 
house at this period, and the letter |—| 
is the direct idea of the outline of the 
plan. Upon the whole, the combina- 
tion of the various architectural par- 





ticulars are on a more magnificent 
scale than any example yet brought 
forward, that is, during the last and 
present reigns. Perhaps this asser- 
tion on our part may border on par- 
tiality ; others may entertain different 
sentiments. 

South front.—The body is wholly 
of the Inigo Jones school of altera- 
tion ; therefore it is merely noticed in 
this place as making out the general 
line, not under the impression that 
such particulars illustrate the style 
of work of this reign, but spoke of 
as an after-thought, or what is usu- 
ally calied an improvement done on 
antecedent pieces of Architecture. In 
the centre of the upright, a fron- 
tispiece of three stories, Doric, 
lonick, and Corinthian. The royal 
arms in the space in the third story. 
Continuation of the body, an arcade, 
with pilasters to the first story 
(Doric); on the pedestals and shafts, 
ornaments of a new turn, but still la- 
bouring with grotesque fancies; the 
parapets have likewise new embellish- 
ments, more immediately, in the 
terms there introduced, they bearing 
small animals sustaining shields. The 
quoin stones at the angles rusticated. 
The clock turret, in the centre of the 
building, although of a still later 
period, is exceedingly grand, assimi- 
lating, in some degree, with the maia 
design, and has a very fine effect. 
The materials, stone and brick. 

Interior.—Great hall; brought in 
as part of the mass of the structure; 
and run in the North front. A min- 
strel’s gallery, which is enriched to a 
degree with pilasters and pannels to 
the first story, and cove dado, and 
open arcaded gallery to the second 
story; every part set with grotesque 
ornaments, beasts, &c. Chimney- 
piece — to the windows, where, 
it is to be perceived, the contour of 
the work is broke in upon, by some 
reprehensible modern fire-stove fill- 
ing-in of the original opening.—Two _ 
suits of armour stand on the entabla- 
turg of the first story of the chimney- 
piece. 

Gallery ; run in the South front; a 
scene of the most splendid t, 
however strange and whimsical the 
detail of enrichments may shew upon 
a minute investigation, 184 feet in 
length, by 20 feet. Nine windows, 
two chimuey-pieces opposite to them, 
and one chimney-piece at each end of 
the gallery, enclosed by a screen of 
detached 
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detached pilasters raised on pedestals, 
Pannels in various forms and pilasters 
cover the walls; the pilasters fluted. 
The entablature large; a sweeping 
architrave run with small compart- 
menis; im the frieze small columns 
and pannels; and in the cornice, block- 
ings; corresponding decorations on 
the window s'de of the gallery ; ceil- 
ing flat, whereon is worked in stucco, 
pendents, panuels, foliage, &c. The 
chimney-pieces are in two stories, 
composed of columns, sweeping eu- 
tablatur:s, &c. in this gallery is a 
very curious organ of James's reign. 

James the First’s room, siluated in 
the East front, here mentioned upon 
account of the very curivus chimney- 
piece it contains. ‘Two stories ; black 
marbie Doric columns: brackets in 
the entablature of first-story ; iu the 
second diito, black marbie Corin- 
thian columns: pannels on each side. 
In the centre a large nich, coutaining 
the whole-length brovze statue of 
James (size of life), in royal robes, 
with crown, scepire, and globe. 
Brackets to the eatablature. A pe- 
desial hind of parapet finishes the 
design, in which parapet are circular 
and ebloug compartments; in the 
circular compartments are bronze 
heads; large scrolls at the extre- 
mities of the parapet. The other 
compartments are tilled with differ- 
ent-coloured marbles. There are also 
some reprehensible moderna altera- 
tious in the tire-place of this chimney. 
Exceedingly rich ornameuted silver 
dogs are here preserved. 

(As a matter of curious research, it 
may be noticed that there still re- 
mains a part of the antient Palace of 
the Bishops of Ely, now used as offices 
to Hatfield-house. Shewsa fine gaie- 
way, adjoining octagon towers, a se- 
cond gateway, labelled windows, rich 
gables, rich chimneys, &c. The de- 
sign is of the Tudor cast, and the ma- 
terials brick.) 

Many other grand mansions of this 
reign might be brought forward for 
illustration; but as their principal fea- 
tures turn on the same characters as 
above, the discussion will be waved, 
as it is conceived sufficient anforma- 
tion may be derived therefrom; and 
the more so, as the change in the art 
from Elizabeth's reign to that of 
James exhibits nothing very mate- 
rial. Although having thus premised, 
it may not be adverse to the purpose 
to notice the smaller dwellings of the 


day, which, of course, took example, 
in a certain ratio of parts, from the 
more enlarged and splendid ones; 
and as Hatfield-house has afforded its 
aid in one respect, a house of civic 
occupation in Fleet Street may come 
as a@ good specimen in the present 
instance. 

House on the South side of Fleet- 
street. Gives two divisions of bow- 
windows, each ruu up in four stories, 
one over-havging the other. First 
story; allered into a modern shop- 
front. Second story; at the extre- 
tities, and in the centre between the 
bows, Doric pilasters with pannelled 
pedestals; shaft of the pilasters rusti- 
cated, one of the rustics diagonaled. 
Each pilaster supportsa scroll bracket 
for the over-hanging of the third 
story. The windows of this story 
modernized. Third story; nearly in 
its original state; at each extremity, 
and in the centre of the bows, lonic 
fluted pilasters, and ornamented pe- 
destals. Each of the bows has six 
lights, made by mullions, which mul- 
lions descend into the dado, forming 
six compartments, each compart 
ment filled with diagonaled pannels, 
and scroll ornaments. The pilasters 
support scroli brackets for the over- 
hangiug of the fourth story. Fourth 
story; intirely perfect; Corinthian 
pilasters at the extremities and in the 
centre of the bows. The pedestals 
aud shafts ofthe pilasters plam. The 
bows are dowe in six lighis, as in the 
third story, by mullions, with a simi- 
lar conceived dado, where the com- 
partments present scroll ornaments 
surrounding oval concave shields, 
The pilasters support scroll brackets 
for the over-hanging of the roof story, 
which is comprised in two gables, but 
their windows and pedimental orna- 
ments are obliterated. Small enta- 
blatures mark tie division of each 
story. ‘The material probably of 
wood; but, from the upright having 
frequently been painted, no direct 
conclusion can be entered into, 

Cuarces I. 

Great and remarkable changes iu 
the science are now becoming mani- 
fest; arrangement ef plan, distribu- 
tion of parts in the elevation and or- 
namental detail; but our atlestion 
will be first directed to those partial al- 
teratious, or improvements, which were 
done ouour antient religious buildings, 
aud on the great houses of the two 
preceding reigns, under the designa- 
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tion of Inigo Jones's school. This 
perversion of original designs was, at 
the commencement of this period, be- 
come asort of rage, caught, no doubt, 
from the new turn in archilecture, 
introduced by Jones and others from 
their studies of the antiquities of 
Greece and Rome. If we advert to 
wholly new-erected mansions, the 
Jones’s School was, in fact, a most 
inestimable acquisition; but when 
commenting on their skill being 
applied to previous characteristic 
noble edifices, the imported docu- 
ments became an unseemly disfigure- 
ment; unpleasant to the eye, and 
grating to the feelings of historic 
veneration. We shall therefore seck 
for example in this way from 
Lincotn’s Inw Cuarer. It has 
een the common opinion that this 
chapel was erected by Inigo Jones; 
common opinion hereat rejoiced, that 
he succeeded better in the practice of 
imitating foreign or pagan architec- 
ture than in that of his native land; 
the former as possessing a!l perfection, 
the latter possessing not any merit, 
being the relics of the works of “ Dark 
ages!” Mark how error may be pro- 
pagated. From what appears even 
at this hour in the lines of the chapel, 
after its many alterations, an unpre- 
judiced mind may discover that the 
first work wasa beautiful design of 
Edward III's, or Richard II's, reign. 
Note the crypt ; a full confirmation, 
its strong affinity to that of St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel Westminster ; the but- 
tresses of the upright, though of a 
plain form, assimilate with that build- 
ing ; the rich and varied tracery of the 
windows decidedly declares them to be 
of the same period. On the ascent to 
this chapel are vestiges of groins with 
elaborate tracery, no doubt a part of 
the original entrance at the West 
front, and of a design to accord with 
the Edwardian work above cited. 
Now let us follow Inigo’s labour in 
this case. The chapel in his day, it 
appears, needing some repair, he was 
employed: of course, according to 
professional principles, he found it 
wanted improvement; and mark the 
consequence. The windows and 


grounds to each division of the crypt 
(judging from modern attempts of 
the same nature) were cut away, to 
the governing arch of the division ; 
which arch was then supported by 
new columns, somewhat in imitation 
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of the originals in the body of thecrypt: 
but the abacuses to the capitals were 
made to take a square form (Roman 
method), instead of heing cut so as to 
resemble the old ones, they presenting 
circular abacuses. The shafts of the 
new columns made to diminish like the 
Roman, witha fillet to the astragal, &c. 
Certain small shields and other orna- 
ments of the Inigo school stuck about 
the groins of the crypt. The next step 
seems to have been on the parapet 
and finish of the buttresses; to the 
first was given a fanciful sort of ma- 
sonry, and to the latter vases, with 
flames issuing therefrom. We then 
may conceive how effectually his 
orders were obeyed in the destruc- 
tion of the Western ascent, as none of 
it remains, excepting a vestige of the 
groins, as above stated, which has 
hitherto escaped destruction, and 
stands as a memorial in full assu- 
rance of the propriety of our almost 
positive remarks. What the first 
finishing to the interior was, it is im- 
possible to say: certain it is, every 
particle fell before this our trimphant 
master in Roman and Grecian art. 
Here we drop his labours on this oc- 
casion; yet let us suggest this ques- 
tion. Is there one name, or example 
upon record, that gives a true, or in- 
deed, bare attempt towards a just 
copy of any of our antient works? 
Would Inigo Jones then, inflamed 
with the love of Pagan splendour, 
have debased his genius by a servile 
national imitation ? 

The paintings in the windows, it is 
probable, were set up during the 
reigas of Charles Il. or James II. 

Some fourteen or fifteen years 
back (taking up a modera Master 
of the art) further improvements 
were entered into: such as compo- 
ing the whole exterior (a process 
which soon mocks the womens 
pains by its rapid and almost instant 
decay), recutting or reducing the mul- 
lions and tracery to the windows, 
new fanciful terminations to the but- 
tresses, with a new fanciful parapet 
also, and other less important inno- 
vations. Internally, a sort of half- 
conceived groin-work has been intro- 
duced, but done without a just know- 
ledge of the mode of such decora- 
tions, or correctness in regard to the 
care of the men so employed. 

An ArcuitKcr, 
(To be continued.) 
53. The 
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53. The Speech of His Royal Highness 


the Duke of Sussex, in the House of 


Lords, on the Catholic Question, on 

Tuesday, April 2i, 1812. With 

Proofs and Illustrations. Ato. pp. 68. 

Asperne. 

R. Park, the intelligent Conti- 

nuator of Mr. Walpole, will now 
have an opportunity of adding another 
Prince of the Brunswick Live to the 
“Catalogue of Royal Authors ;” 
where Frederick Prince of Wales is 
at present a solitary instance. 

The Speech here given to the pub- 
lick (which has been briefly noticed 
in our last, p. 572), is evidently the 
result of very deep and studious re- 
search into the Papal History and the 
Constitution of this Country from 
the earliest period ; and the result of 
His Royal Highness’s inquiries is ex- 

ressed in elegant and manly language, 
highly favourable to the wishes of 
the Catholicks of Ireland, to whom, 
at the same lime, His Royal Highness 
gives some sound advice. 


*€ As long,” he says, “ as they preceed 
constitutionally, and lay their represen- 
tations respectfully before their Sovereign 
and Parliament, I shall feel myself bound 
steadily to support them; birt from the 
hour I perceive another system to be 
adopted, as a friend of order and a faith- 
ful subject, I shall then reluctantly with- 
draw myself from a cause in which I 
éannot conceal my heart most deeply 
interested, from motiyes of the general 
welfare and good of the country. Let 
the Roman Catholic laity and priesthood 
warn their fellow-subjects, that if they, 
unfortunately, should get irritable, and 
endeavour to separate from us, they 
would be working-their own downfall, 
as well as the ruin of their sister-king- 
dom; and that if, in the midst of such 
a confusion, a foreign enemy were to in- 
vade them, their cause would be weak- 
ened, and their total destruction follow; 
as relief would not be the object of the 
foe, but the possession of all their pro- 
perty, whether Catholic or Protestant. 
God forbid that such a calamity should 
visit us! But at the same time that I 
give this caution to my Catholic, let me 
equally impress upon my Protestant 
friends, that our cause would more firmly 
succeed by promoting the happiness of 
the people,—by preaching and practising 
love and union; than in widening the 
breach, and encreasing a division by 
persecution; which is a principle of in- 


“ 


justice, and not a mistaken conscience, 
begetting fanaticism, and propagating, 
instead of suppressing, opinions of dis- 
cordance. If we are united among our- 
selves, by the consciousness that we have 
all equal rights in the constitution, we 
need cread neither foreign nor domestie 
foe; and the iaterest every man will 
then take in the welfare of the empire, 
must give an additional stimulus to his 
industry and to his exertions. These 
are my sentiments. I have, for particu- 
lar reasons, studiously avoided touching 
upon the Coronation Oath; not from 
want of having formed my opinion upon 
that subject, but from motives of per- 
sonal respect and delicacy. But one 
remark I cannot refrain from making; 
and if Lam out of order, ! beg the learned 
Lord to signify it to me, when I shall 
instantly desist. Much has been said 
relative to the repugnance shown to the 
measure in a certain quarter. Should 
this repugnance have proceeded from 
considerations of religious and prudential 
motives warring together, may not the 
indisposition which most deeply affects 
us all, and none more particularly than 
myself, have been occasioned by them ? 
By removing these obstacles, might we 
not pave the way, and open a gleam for 
a perfect recovery? This is a mystery 
which can only be known by the Great 
Disposer of all human events, who alone 
has a right and a power to take away 
that life which he has given us; and 
therefore to his will we must patiently 
submit, but with pious resignation hope 
for the best. I could not, however, have 
brought my mind to have concluded, 
without mentioning this consideration.” 


54. Dibdin’s Bibliomania; 
continued from p. 52. 

WE return with no small pleasure, 
to the perusal of a Work we have 
too long neglected, and on which it 
would now be useless to pass an en- 
comium, as the merits of it are so 
fully established as nearly to have 
doubled the price of a volume 
now with difficulty to be obtained, 
and not likely to be reprinted. Asa 
few more extracts may, consequently, 
be acceptable, we begin with a Co 
lector with whom we had the plea- 
sure of being intimately acquainted, 
and to whose modest worth we can 
add the fullest testimony. 

‘¢ Let us not fail,” says Lysander, “tw 
pay a due respect to the cabinet of lite- 

rary 
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rary bijoux collected by that renowned 
Bibliomaniac, Mark Cephas Tutet. His 
collection was distinguished by some 
very uncommon articles of early date, 
both of foreign and British typ: graphy ; 
and if you take a peep into Lorenzo’s 
priced copy of the catalogue, containing 
also the purchasers’ names, you will find 
that some of the most notorious modern 
Bibliomaniacs ran away with the choi- 
cest prizes. Tutet’s Catalogue, although 
drawn up in a meagre and most disad- 
vantageous style, is a great favourite 
with me; chiefly for the valuable arti- 
eles which it exhibits. This library 
(sold by Gerard, Feb. 15, 1786) evinces 
the select taste and accurate judgment 
of its collector. There were ouly 513 
articles, or lots; but these in general 
were both curious and valuable.” 


Mr. Dibdin then gives “ a speci- 
men or two of the Tutet Cabinet of 
books; and thus “ takes leave of 
that judicious and tasteful Biblioma- 
niac, Mark Cephas Tutet!” 


“‘Three months after the sale of the 
preceding library, appeared the Biblio- 
theca Universalis Selecta of Samuel Pa- 
terson; containing a collection to be 
sold by auction in May 1786. To this 
Catalogue of 8001 articles, there is a 
short (1 wish I could add ‘ sweet’) pre- 
face, which has been extracted in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. LVI. p. 334; 
and in the Censura Literaria, vol. I. 
p- 252—but, whatever accidental repu- 
tation the volume may have received 
from the notice of it in these periodical 
works, I deem both the preface and the 
work itself quite unworthy of Paterson’s 
credit. There is an alphabetical index 
(not always very correct) ; and a few bib- 
liographical notes are subjoined to the 
specification of the titles; and these 
considerations alone will give the book 
a place in the library of the Bibliomaniae. 
The collection is, in fact, neither univer- 
sal nor select: and the preface is written 
in the worst of all styles, coutaining the 
most common-place observations.” 

“ The following year, was sold, in a 
similar way, the select and very curious 
collection of Richard Wright, M.D.; the 
strength of which lay chiefly in publica- 
tions relating to the Drama and Ro- 
mances.” 


The Dramatic Libraries of John 
Henderson, James William Dodd, 
George Smyth, and Wiiliam Filling- 
kam, are next noticed. 

Of Mr. Fillingham’s we are told, 

* The arrangement of this small Cata- 
logue is excellent. Many of the books 
in it are of the rarest occurrence; and 
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to my knowledge, were in the finest pre- 
servation. The collector is no more! 
He died in India; cut off in the prime 
of life, and in the midst of his intellec- 
tual and book-collecting ard.ur! He was 
a man of exceedingly gentlemanlike 
manners, and amiable disposition; and 
his taste was, upon the whole, well cul- 
tivated and correct. Many a pleasant, 
and many a profitable, hour have I spent 
in his ‘ delightsome’ library !” 

On this head it is well observed that 


** Catalogues of Dramatic Libraries, 
well arranged, are of great service to the 
cause of the Bibliomania;” and “ I wish 
we could procure some act of parliament 
to induce the dramatic collectors—by a 
fair remuneration—to give a well ana- 
lised account of their libraries. We 
shonld then have the Bibliotheca Rox- 
burghiana, Biblietheca Maloniana; and 
what say you te the Bibliotheca Kem- 
bléiana ?” 


Even the sanguine spirit of Mr. 
Dibdin could not have foreseen the 
bella, horrida bella, which a compe- 
tition for the Roxburgh treasures has 
since occasioned.— Should Mr. Ma- 
lone’s be destined to public sale, the 
articles it contains may perhaps be as 
eagerly contested. There may not 
be in it a Boccacio; but there are 
many, very maay, articles of far more 
sterling worth. 


«* We now advance directly to the ex- 
quisite—and shall I say, unparalleled ?— 
library of Majer Pearson; a gentleman 
who has far eclipsed the bibliomaniacal 
reputation of his military predecessor, 
General Dormer. This extraordinary 
collection was sola by auction the ve 
next year ensuing the sale of Dr. Wright's 
books—and so thickly and richly is it 
sprinkled with the black-letter, and 
other curious lore—so varied, interest- 
ing, and valuable, are the departments 
into which it is divided—tkat it is no 
wonder his present Majesty, the late 
Duke of Roxburgh, and George Steevens, 
were earnest in securing some of the 
choicest gems contained in the same. 
Such a collection, sold at the present 
day—when there is such a ‘ gui vive’ for 
the sort of literature which it displays— 
what would it produce? At least, four 
times more than its sum total, two and 
twenty years ago!” 

** Major Pearson’s Library was sold by 
the Egertons in April 1788 ; and the sale 
was thus noticed (by Mr. Steevens) in the 
St. James’s Chronicle: ‘ The Biack- 
lettero-mania, which raged so furiously 
in the course of last Spring at the Sale 
of Dr, Wright's Books, hes broken = 
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with still greater violence at the present 
auction of Major Pearson’s Library. 
This assertion may be countenanced by 
the following examples.’—Then follow a 
few specimens of the prices given. 

“In 1789 the book treasures of the 
far-famed Pinelli Collection were dis- 
posed of by public auction: nor can one 
think, without some little grief of heart, 
upon the dispersion of a library, which 
(much more than commercial specula- 
tions and profits) had, for upwards of a 
century, reflected so much credit upon 
the family of its possessors. The atmo- 
sphere of our metropolis, about this pe- 
riod, became as much infected with the 
miasmata of the Book-Plague, as it did, 
about 130 years before, with the mias- 
mata of a Plague of a different descrip- 
tion: for the worthy inhabitants of 
Westminster had hardly recovered from 
the shock of the bibliomaniacal attack 
from the Pinelli sale, ere they were 
doomed to suffer the tortures of a simi- 
lar one in that of the Paris collection. 
This latter was of shorter duration; but 
of an infinitely more powerful nature: 
for then you might have seen the most 
notorious Bibliomaniacs, with bleod in- 
flamed, and fancies intoxicated, rushing 
tewards the examination of the truly 
matchless volumes contained within this 
eollection. Yet remember, that while 
the whole of Pall Mall was thronged 
with the carriages of collectors, anxious 
to carry off in triumph some vellum copy 
-ef foreign execution—there was sold, in 
-a quiet corner of the metropolis, the 
copious and scholar-like collection of 
Michael Lort, D.D. The owner of this 
jJatter library was a learned and amiable 
eharacter, and a Bibliographer of no 
mean repute. His bobks were frequently 
enriched with apposite MS remarks ; and 
the variety and extent of his collection, 
suited to all tastes, and sufficiently abun- 
dant for every appetite, forms, I think, 
a useful model after which future biblio- 
maniacs may build their libraries.” 


Among the rarer books contained 
in the Pinelli Library, was the Com- 
plutensian Polyglott Bible of 1514, 
which sold for 4837. and of which Mr. 
Dibdin says in a note, 


«¢ All the world (perhaps I should have 
said the bibliographical world) has heard 
of this pre-eminently wonderful set of 
books; now in Count Macarty’s library 
at Toulouse. My friend Dr. Gosset— 
who will not (I trust) petition for ex- 
communicating me from the orthodox 
church to which I have the honour of 
belonging, if I number him in the upper 
elass of Bibliomaniacs—was unable to 


. attend the sale of the Pinejli collection, 
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from severe illness: but he did petition 
for a sight of one of these volumes of old 
Ximenes’s Polyglott—which, much more 
effectually than the spiders round Ash- 
mole’s neck (see the Bibliomania, p. 386) 
upon an embrace thereof, effected his 
cure. Shakspeare, surely, could never 
have meant to throw such ‘ physic’ as 
this ‘ to the dogs’?! 

« While the sale of the Pinelli coliec- 
tion attracted crowds of Bibliomaniacs 
to Conduit Street, Hanover Square, a 
very fine library was disposed of, in a 
quiet and comfortable manner, at the 
rooms of Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby, in 
York Street, Covent Garden; under the 
following title to the Catalogue : ‘ .4 Ca- 
talogue of a very elegant and curious 
Cabinet of Books, lately imported from 
France, &c. (sold in May, 1789.) My 
priced copy of this Catalogue affixes the 
name (in MS.) of Macartney, as the 
owner of this precious ‘ Cabinet.’ There 
were only 1672 articles; containing a 
judicious sprinkling of what was elegant, 
rare, and curious, in almost every de- 
partment of literature. The eleventh 
and twelfth days sale were devoted to 
MSS.: many of them of extraordinary 
beauty and singularity. It was from this 
collection, N° 248, that Lord Spencer 
obtained, for a comparatively small sum, 
one of the most curious books (if not an 
unique volume) in the class of early 
English printed ones, which are in his 
own matchless collection. It is the 
© Siege of Rhodes,’ which has a strong 
appearance of being the production of 
Caxton’s press. The copy is perfectly 
clean, and almost uncut.” 


In 1792 the Library of the Right 
Hon. Denis Daly was sold at Dublin ; 
which leads to the following remark 
from Lorenzo, whose father had “ at- 
tended the sale :” 


“I wished to convince you that the 
miasmata (as you call them) of the bib- 
liomaniacal disease had reached our Sis- 
ter Kingdom. Of Scotland I know 
nothing in commendation respecting 
the Bibliomania.”..,.“ This (Mr. Dib- 
din adds in a note) is rather a hasty 
speech, The copious and curious Cata- 
logues of those booksellers, Messrs. Con- 
stable, Laing, and Blackwood —are a 
sufficient demonstration that the cause 
of the Bibliomania flourishes in the city 
of Edinburgh. Whether they have such 
desperate Bibliomaniacs in Scotland as 
we possess in London, and especially of 
the book-auction species—is a point 
which I cannot take upon me to decide. 
Certain it is, that the notes of their 
great Poet are not deficient in numerous 
tempting extracts from rare black-letter 

“ tomes; 
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tomes; and if his example be not more 
generally followed than it is, the fault 
must lie with some scribe or other, who 
counteracts its influence, by propagating 
opinions, and recommending studies, of 
a different, and less tasteful, cast of 
character. Iam fearful that there are 
too many politico-economical, metaphy- 
sical, and philosophical miasmata, fleat- 
ing in the atmosphere of Scotland’s me- 
tropolis, to render the climate there just 
now favourable to the legitimate cause 
of the Bibliomania.” 


The next Libraries of note were 
-those of “Dr. Charles Chauncy and 
his brother Nathanael, very able scho- 
lars, and zealous Bibliomaniacs ;” and 
that of Dr. John Monro; which was 
by no means “ chiefly medical :” 


“ On the contrary, besides exhibiting 
some of the rarest articles in Old Eng- 
lish literature, they will convince poste- 
rity of the collector’s accurate taste in 
Italian Belles Lettres: and here and 
there you will find, throughout the cata- 
logue, some interesting bibliographical 
memoranda by the Doctor himself.” 


The amiable Richard Southgate’s 
Library, and that of Mr. George 
Masen, which come next in order of 
time, are followed by an apostrophe 
which must be capiels : 


* How shall I talk of thee, and of thy 
wonderful collection, O rare Richard 
Farmer ?—of thy scholarship, acuteness, 
pleasantry, singularities, varied learn- 
ing, and colloquial powers! Thy name 
will live long among scholars in general; 
and in the bosoms of virtuous and learn- 
ed Bibliomaniacs thy memory shall ever 
he enshrined! The walls of Emanuel 
College now cease to convey the sounds 
of thy festive wit—thy volumes are no 
longer seen, like Richard Smith’s ‘ bun- 
dies of sticht books,’ strewn upon the 
floor; and thou hast ceased, in the cause 
of thy beloved Shakspeare, to delve into 
the fruitful ore of black-letter literature. 
Peace to thy honest spirit ; for thou wert 
wise without vanity, learned without 
pedantry, and joyous without vulgarity! 
--.. “A poor eulogy, this, upon Far- 
mer!—but my oratory begins to wax 
faint. For this reason I cannot speak 
with justice of the friend and fellow- 
critic of Farmer—Georze Steevens—of 
Shakspearian renown! The Library of 
this extraordinary critic and collector 
was sold by auction in the year 1800; 
and being formed rather after the model 
of Mason’s, than of Farmer’s, it was rich 
to an excess in choice and rare pieces. 
Nor is it an uninteresting occupation to 
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the enormous sums which were given for 
some volumes, that cost Steevens not a 
twentieth part of their produce :—but 
which, comparatively with their present 
worth, would bring considerably bigher 
prices! What arduous contention, ‘ /te- 
nardine shifts,’ and bold bidding: what 
triumph on the one part, and vexation 
on the other, were exhibited at the book- 
sale !—while the auctioneer, like Jove 
looking calmly down upon the storm 
which he himself had raised, kept his 
even temper; and ‘ ever and anon’ dealt 
out a gracious smile amidst all the tur- 
bulence that surrounded him! Memo- 
rable era!—the veteran collector grows 
young again in thinking upon the valour 
he then exhibited; and the juvenile 
collector talks ‘ braggartly’ of other 
times — which he calls the golden days 
of the Bibliomania—when he reflects 
upon his lusty efforts in securing gn 
Exemplur Steevensianum !” 


Some memorable traits are given 
of the Catalogues of John Strange, 
esq. John Wovdhouse, esq. George 
Galway Mills, esq. John Willces, esq. 
Joseph Ritson, esq. “ that redoubted 
champion of antient lore, and anti- 
Wartonian critic,’ and of the Rev. 
Jonathan Boucher. 

Of Mr. Boucher’s Library, sold in 
February 1806, Mr. Dibdin says, 


“I attended many days during this 
sale; but such was the warm fire, di- 
rected especially towards Divinity, kept 
up during nearly the whole of it, that it 
required a heavier weight of metal than 
I was able to bring into the field of bat- 
tle, to ensure any success in the con- 
test.” .... “ The collector was a man 
singularly endowed with etymological 
acumen and patience; and I sincerely 
wish the publick were now receiving the 
benefit of the continuation of his Dic- 
tionary; of which the author published 
so excellent a specimen, comprehending 
only the letter A. Dr, Jamieson has, to 
be sure, in a great measure, done away 
the melancholy impression which lexi- 
cographical readers would otherwise 
have experienced—by the publication of 
his own unrivalled ‘ Scottish Dictionary ;” 
yet there is still room enough in the 
literary world for a continuation of 
Boucher.” . 

* Ah well-a-day !—have I not come 
to the close of my Book-History? Are 
there any other Bibliomaniacs of distine- 
tion yet to notice ? Yes!—I well remem- 
ber the book-sale events of the last four 
years. I well remember the curiosity 
excited by the collections of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, John Brand, Isaac Reed, 
Kichard Porson, Alexander Dalrymple, 
and 
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and Richard Gough; and with these I 
must a: solutely make my bibliomaniacal 
peroration ! Illustrious men !”"— 

Of ali these Libraries Mr. Dibdin’s 
Notes furnish very full intelligence. 

“ At the very opening of the year in 
which Mr. Boucher’s books were suld, 
the magnificent collection of the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne was disposed of, I 
well remember the original destination 
of this numerous library: I well remem- 
ber the long, beantiful, and classically 
ornamented room, in which, embellished 
and guarded hy busts, and statues of 
gods and heroes, the books were ranged 
in quiet and unmolested order, adjoining 
to the noblest mansion in London. If 
the consideration of external, or out-of- 
door, objects be put out of the question, 
this Library-room had not its superior 
in Great Britain.” 

“In the Spring of 1807, the Manu- 
seripts belonging to the same noble col- 
lector were catalogued, to be suld by 
public auction. These manuscripts, in 
the preface of the first volume of the 
Catalogue, are said to ‘ form one of the 
noblest and most valuable private col- 
lections in the kingdom,’ It is well 
known that the collection never came 
to the hammer; but was purchased by 
Parliament for 6000’. and is deposited 
in the British Museum.” 

“We are next to notice the sale by 
auction of the library of the late Rev. 
John Brand, The first part of this col- 
lection was disposed of in the Spring of 
1807; and contained 8611 articles, or 
lots, of printed books; exclusively of 
243 lots of manuscripts. ‘ Hereafter 
followeth,’ gentle reader, some speci- 
mens, selected almost at random, of the 
* unique, scarce, rare, and curious’ books 
eontained in the said library of this far- 
famed Secretary of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety, Author of the History of New- 
eastle, Popular Antiquities, &. — The 
second part of the ibliotheca Brandi- 
ana, containing duplicates and pamph- 
lets, was sold, in February 1808, by Mr. 
Stewart. There were 4064 articles.” 

** Few collections attracted greater 
attention before, and during the sale of 
it, than did the library of the late Mr. 
Isaac Reed: a critic and literary cha- 
racter of very respectable second-rate 
teputation.—The Preface to the Cata- 
logue waé written by the Rev. H. J. Todd. 
It is brief, judicious, and impressive ; 
giving abundant proof of the biblioma- 
niacal spirit of the owner of the library 
who would appear to have adopted 
the cobler’s well-known example of ap- 
plying one room to almost every domes- 
tic purpose: for Reed made his library 
* his parlour, kitchen, and hall,” A 
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brave and enviable spirit this!—and, in 
truth, what is comparable with it?” 


Amongst the curious articles in the 
last- mentioned Catalogue, Mr. Dibdin 
notices, 

* Stillingfleet (Benj.) Plays, never 
either finished or published. T'he only 
copy ever seen by Mr. Reed. 31. 13s. 6d.” 


Of this little Volume of Plays, or 
rather Oratorios, we at that time 
possessed « completer Copy, by the 
favour of Lieuteuant Governor Lock- 
er, Mr. Stillingfleet’s nephew ; which 
has since been incorporated by Mr. 
Coxe in his very elegant Selectiontrom 
the Works of Mr ‘Stillingflect. 


“* Before we proceed to give an account 
of subsequent book-sales, it may be as 
well to pause for a few minutes—and to 
take a retrospective view of the busy 
scene which bas been, in part, described: 
or rather, it may be no incurious thing 
to lay before the reader of a future cen- 
tury (when the ashes of the author shall 
have long mouldered into their native 
dust) a statement of the principal book- 
sales which took place from November 
1806, to November 1807—at Messrs. 
Leigh and Sotheby’s, King and Lochée’s, 
and Mr. Stewart’s. The minor ones 
carried on under Covent-Garden Piazza, 
Tom’s Coffee-house, &e. are not neces- 
sary to be noticed. In calculating the 
number of volumes, I have considered 
one article, or lot, with the other, to 
comprehend three volumes. 

The result is as follows: 


“ Sold by Messrs. Leicu and SoTursy. 


Volumes. 
Rev. Edward Bowerbank’s libr: " 2200 
Earl of Halifax’s...... -e- 2000 


Mr. Jobn Voigt’s... ineeeiwhaat aaa 
Sutton Sharpe's, esq. ......---+- 4000 
George Mason's, esq.......+-+- 3800 
Mr. Burdon’s .......++.e+++++ 14000 
Charles Bedford’s, esq. -+. 3500 
Rev. Charles Bathurst’s.....- 3000 
Sir J. Sebright’s, bart. (duplic ates) 3300 
Bishop Horsley’s . cocssscoscees, Saw 
Mr. E. Edwards’s. . a 
Lieut. Col. Thomas: Velley’ S.e-- 2200 
Four miscellaneous .......+++.- 6000 

55000 

«€ Sold by Messrs. Kine and Locuee. 

R. Forster’s, esq. library ....... 5000 
Dr. Jolin Millar’s ............. 3500 
Me. C. Martin’s .....ccccccrsce 10080 
Mr, Daniel Waldron’s.......... 1200 
Rev. Thomas Towle’s.......... 3000 
Mr. Brice Lambert’s ...... cose 2000 
©. BUS cc cvsccccscccccecqes SO 
Isaac Reed’s.... .ccccscccceese 90000 
Six miscellaneous seversesessee 8400 

57100 
































Part I.] 
«€ Sold by Mr. Srewart. 








Volumes. 

Mr. Law’s library .......++...- 4000 
Lord Thurlow’s’......2+-++0+2- 3000 
Mr. William Bryant’s.......... 4500 
Rev. W. W. Fitzthomas’s ...... 2000 
Rev. John Brand's .. .........++ 17000 
George Stubbs, esq......-+.... 1800 
Three miscellaneous ....2+.+-.. 4300 
36600 


TOTAL. 
Sold by Messrs. Leigh and Sotheby 55500 
Messrs. King and Lochée 57 100 
Mr. Stewart ..........- 36600 





149200 

** Such has been the circulation of 
books, within the foregoing period, by 
the hands of three 4uctioneers only ; and 
the prices which a great number of use- 
Sul articles brought, is a sufficient de- 
monstration that books are esteemed 
for their intrinsic value, as well as for 
the adventitiens circumstances which 
render them rare or curious.—But pos- 
terity are not to judge of the prevalence 
of knowledge in these times, by the er- 
terion of, what are technically called, 
book-sales only. They should be toldthat, 
within the same twelve months, thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of books of 
all sorts have been circulated by the 
London Booksellers; and that, without 
travelling to know the number disposed 
of at Bristol, Liverpool, York, Manches- 
ter, or Exeter, it may be only necessary 
to state, that one distinguished House 
alone, estabiished not quite a furlong 
from the railings of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
sold not far short of two hundred thau- 
sand volumes within the foregoiug pe- 
riod! —If Learning continue thus to 
thrive, and bouks to be considered as 
necessary furniture to an apartment; if 
wealthy merchauts are resolved upon 
procuring Large Paper copies, as well as 
Indian spices and Russian furs; we may 
hail, in anticipation, that glorious period 
when the Book-fairs of Leipsic shall be 
forgotten in the superior splendour of 
those of London! But to return to our 
ebronological order:—The ensuing year, 
1808, was distinguished for no small 
mischief excited in the bibliomaniacal 
world by the sales of many curious and 
detached libraries. The second part of 
Mr. Brand's collection, which was sold 
in the spring of this year, has been al- 
ready noticed. The close of the year 
witnessed the sales, by auction, of the 
books of Samuel Ewer, esq. (retiring 
into the couytry), and of Mr. Machell 
Stace, bookseller. The former collec- 


tion was very strong in bibiiography ; 
and the latter presented a singuiarly 
valuable ‘ Collection of rare and select’ 
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books, relating to old English Literature, 
elegantly bound: containing 2607 arti- 
cles. Mr. Stace had published, the pre- 
ceeding year, ‘ 4 Catalogue A curious 
and scarce Books and Tracts:’ which, 
with the preceding, merit a snug place 
upon the bibliographer’s shelf.—We now 
enter upon a more busy year of sales of 
books by auction. The Bibliomania had 
only inereased by the preceding displays 
of precious ca magnificent volumes, 
And first came on, in magnitude and 
importance, the sales of Alexander Dal- 
rymple aud Professor Porson; of whom 
Anecdotes and Memoirs are strewn, like 
spring flowers in an extensive pasture, 
in almost every newspaper, magazine, 
and journal.....The Aand-writing of 
Porson is a theme of general admiration, 
and justly so; but his Greek characters 
have always struck me as being more 
stiff and cramped than his Roman and 
Italic. I well remember when he shewed 
me, and expatiated eloquently upon, the 
famous MS. of Plato, of the 10th cen- 
tury. Poor Fillingham was of the party. 
Little did I then expeet, that three years 
only would deprive the world of its great 
classical ornament, and myself of a well- 
informed aud gentle-hearted friend! 

“ We will now close our account of the 
book-ravages in the year 1409, by noti- 
cing the dispersion of a few minor corps 
of bibliomaniaca! troops, in the shape 
of printed volumes ‘ Bibliotheca Mad- 
disoniana: A Catalogue of the extensive 
and valuable Library of the late John 
Maddison, esq. of the foreign department 
in the Post Orjice, &c.: soid by auction 
by King and Lochée, March, 1809, #vo.’ 
A judicions and elegant collection ; 5233 
articles, 2 ‘ A Catalogue of a curious, 
valuable, and rave Collection of Books in 
Topesraphy, Gistory, Voyaces, Barly 
English Peetry, Romances, Classics, &c. 
the property of a Collector well known 
for his literary taste, &e. Sold by anc- 
tion by Mr. Stewart, April, 1809, 8vo.” 
Some curious volumes were in these 
1258 articles or lots. 3. ‘ 4 Catalogue 
of the very valuable and elegent Library 
of Emperor John Alexander Woodford, 
esq. sold by auction by Leigh and Sothe- 
by, Mav, 1809, 8vo.’ 1773 articles. 
This was a sumptuous collection, and 
the books, in general, brought larze 
er, from being sharply contended for. 

4. ‘A Catalogue of the interesting and 
curious historical and biographical part 
of the Library of a Geatieman, particu- 
larly interesting, during the reign of 
Elizabeth, the grand rebellion, the usure 
pation, restoration, and abdication, &c. 
sold by auction by Leigh and Sotheby, 
in May 1809, avo.’ Only 806 articles; 
but a singularly curious and elegant 
collection: the Catalogue of which I 
strongly 
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strongly recommend to all ‘ curious, 
prying, and inquisitive’ Bibliomaniacs, 
The first half of the ensuing year, 1810, 
was yet more distinguished for the zeal 
aud energy—shall I say madness ?—dis- 
played at Book-Auctions. The sale of 
Mr. Gough’s books excited an unusual 
ferment among English Antiquaries: but 
the sale of a more extensive, and truly 
beautifully classical, collection in Pall 
Mall, excited still stronger sensations. 
As the prices for some of the articles 
sold in the Gough collection have already 
been printed in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, vol. LX XX. part ii. and as those, 
for which some of the latter collection 
were sold, appeared in the 4th number 
of The Classical Journal ; it only remains 
for me to subjoin the following account. 
1. * A Catalogue of the entire and valua- 
bie Library (with the exception of the de- 
partment of Topography, bequeathed to 
the Bodleian Library), of that eminent 
Antiquary, Richard Gough, esq. deceased, 
&e. sold by auction by Leigh and Sothe- 
by, April, 1810, @vo.’ 4082 articles. 
The A/anuscripts conclude the catalogue, 
at No. 4373. Prefixed to the printed 
books, there is an account of the collec- 
tor, Mr. Gough, executed by the faithful 
pen of Mr. Nichols. My own bumble 
opinion of this celebrated Antiquary has 
already been before the publick: 7'ypog. 


Antiquit. vol. 1. 21, 2. * A Catalegue of’ 


books, containing ail the rare, useful, and 
valuable publications in every department 


of Literature, from the first invention of 


Printing to the present time, all of which 
are in the most perfeet condition, &c. sold 
by auction by Mr. Jeffery, May, 1810, 
8vo.”’ 4809 articles. Another Catalogue 
of the same collection, elegantly printed 
in royal octavo, but omitting the auc- 
tioneer’s notices of the relative yalue 
of certain editions, was published hy Mr. 
Constable, of Edinburgh, bookseller ; 
with the prices and purchasers’ names 
subjoined: and of which it is said only 
250 copies are printed. The Rev. Dr. 
Heath is reported to have been the 
owner of this truly select and sumptuous 
classical library; the sale of which pro- 
duced 90007. Never did the Biblicma- 
niac’s eye alight upon ‘ sweeter copies’ 
—as the phrase is; and never did the 
bibliomaniacal barometer rise higher 
than at this sale! The most marked 
phrensy characterized it. A copy of the 
Editio Princeps of Homer (by no means 
a first-rate one) breught 92/.: and all 
the Aldine Classics produced such an 
electricity of sensation, that buyers stuck 
at nothing to embrace them! Do not let 
it hence be said that black-letter lore is 
the only fashionable pursuit of the pre- 
sent age of book-collectors. This sale 
may be hailed as the omen of better and 


/ 
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brighter prospects in Literature in ge- 
neral: and many a useful philological 
work, although printed in the Latin or 
Italian language—and which had been 
sleeping, unmolested, upon a_booksel- 
ler’s shelf these dozen years—will now 
start up from its slumber, and walk 
abroad in a new atmosphere, and be 
noticed and ‘ made much of,’” 

Mr. Dibdin closes this part of his 
subject by the following remark : 


“ Here I terminate my annotation la- 
bours relating to Anecdotes of Book-Col- 
lectors, and Accounts of Book-Auctions. 
Unless I am greatly deceived, these la- 
bours have not been thrown away, They 
may serve, as well to awaken curiosity 
in regard to yet further interesting me- 
moranda respecting scholars, as to shew 
the progressive vaiue of books, and the 
increase of the disease called the Biblo- 
mania. Some of the most curious vo- 
lumes in English literature have, in these 
notes, been duly recorded; nor can I 
conclude such a laborious, though hum- 
ble, task, without indulging a fond hope 
that this account will be consulted by 
all those who make book-eollecting their 
amusement. But it is now time to rise 
up, with the company described in the 
text, and to put on my bat and great- 
coat. So I make my bow, wishing, with 
L’ Envoy at the close of Marmion, 

* To all, to each, a fair good night, 

And pleasing dreams, and slumbers 


light’. 
It is hoped that Mr. Dibdin may 
be prevailed on to give a “ Lytell 
Treatyse” on the sale of the Rox- 
burghe Library, either by way of 
Addenda or Supplement to his ** Bib- 
liomania,” or in any other way he 
may think proper. It would be a 
great treat to his Bibliomaniacal 
Friends, and a matter of considerable 
curiosity to the publick in general. 


55. On the Education of Daughters ; 
translated from the French of the Abbé 
Fenélon, qfterwards Archbishop of 
Cambray. Darton, 12mo. pp. 111. 
OF the merits of the origiual of 

this Work, we have not now to treat; 

it has been duly appreciated by the 
publick, and many Treatises on Edu- 
cation have been founded on its basis. 

It is not likely to lose any credit by 

the Translation now before us; but, 

by an increased circulation, may be- 
come more geuerally useful; particu- 
larly to young Mothers, and to those 
who have the early superintendapce 
of Females, who may draw some im- 
portant hints from these observations, 
SELECT 
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PHILEIDA AND CORIDON. 
By Nicnoras Breton. 
{From an old MS. compared with England's 
Helicon, 4fo. 1614.) 
JN the merry month of May, 
In a morne by breake of day, 
I sawe a troupe of damsels playenge ; 
Forthe they wente, than one a mayenge, 
And anon, by the wood syde, 
Where that May was in his pride, 
There I spied ali alone 
Phillida and Corydon. 
Much a doo they made, God wot, 
He would loue, and she would not. 
She said, neuer man was true ; 
He said, neuer false to you. 
He said, he had lou’d her long, 
She said, loue should haue no wrong. 
Coridon would kisse her then, 
She said, maides must kisse no men 
Till they had for good and all :— 
Then she made the shepheard call 
All the heauens to witnesse truth, 
Neuer lou’d a truer youth, 
Thus, with many a pretty oath, 
Yeaand nay, and fxith and troath, 
Such as silly shepheards use, 
When they do not loue abuse, 
Lone, that had beene long deluded, 
Was with kisses sweet concluded, 
And Phillida with garlands gay 
Was made the lady of the May. 





Mr. Uraan, Worcester, April 16. 
AVING lately read Mr. 1D? Israeli’s 
elegant selection, “ The Curiosities 
of Literature,” I met with the story which 
furnishes the basis of the following lines, 
and which he himself hinted would form a 
pleasing subject for a poetical exercise. — 
Entirely at leisure, I have devoted an 
idle hour to the attempt (you will, per- 
haps, say it might have been better em- 
ployed). If the trifle should be thought 
worthy, you will possibly admit it into 
your Miscellany. Yours, &c. J. H. Ss. 
THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON, 
Exemplified in an instance not recorded in 
Scripture. 
SHOULD the fond Muse, presumptuous, 
strive to sing 
The splendid state of Israel’s glorious King, 
Or teach her feeble numbers to repeat 
The lofty records penn’d in holy writ ; 
Her weak attempt would prove the effort 
vain, 
To reach the bold, the animated strain ; 
As vain her hopes, attention to engage 
By beauties pilfer’d from the sacred page : 
Her humbler aim is simply to rehearse, 
In rader lays, and in less polish’d verse, 
To Wisdom’s lore the mighty Monarch’s 
claim, [fame, 
At once his granted prayer, his brightest 
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Assail’d by artifice and wanton jest, 
And by a trifler’s question brought to test. 
Now at his court, delighted, long had 
been [Queen ; 
The pride of Eastern climes, the Sheban 
Its wealth, its pleasures, and its pomp had 
shar'd, 
And him the wonder of the world de- 
clar’d ; 
Had wiwess’d his all-comprehensive mind, 
By knowledge, science, and by arts refin’d; 
Enraptur’d beard him, from the simplest 
facts, {acts ; 
Explaiu all Nature’s laws, and wondrous 
Speak of the heav’aly bodies with an ease, 
As quite familiar with their due degrees ; 
And close his lectures to her wrapt ap- 
plause, 
By giving glory to the Great First Cause. 
One day, in mirthful vein and sportive 
mood, {stood, 
She, ’midst the court’s gay circle, smiling 
In either hand a beauteous wreath she 
bore [store ; 
Of loveliest flowers from Nature’s choicest 
Yet not alone had Nature stamp’d their 
worth, 
For one to Art ascrib’d its brilliant birth: 
That the bright garden’s bounty had sup- 
plied, [pride, 
Sparkling with richest gems of Flora’s 
Where blushing tints with fragrant sweets 
entwin’d, [bin’d ; 
Had faultless taste and harmony com- 
While Art in ¢his, with happiest success, 
Evine’d her rival talents scarcely less, 
Her imitative skill so well had tried, 
One sense alone the diffrence could decide. 
When thus the Queen, and with that win- 
ning air, [wear :— 
Which lovely woman kaows so well to 
“ Great King ! for knowledge through the 
earth renown’d, [crown’d ; 
By wisdom, more than regal splendour, 
Whose mighty mind all science compre- 
hends, (works extends ; 
Whose boundless view through Nature’s 
Indulge the weakness of our frailer sex, 
Forgive a harmiess proneness to perplex, 
Unbend the rigour of thy thought-fix'd 
eye, 
And to atrifling question deign reply :— 
Belold these chaplets, view the rusy bands, 
One by the earth produced, one made by 


hands ; . 
And, at the distance thou perceiv’st their 
parts, (Art’s,” 


Tell me which Nature’s is, and which is 

Th’ astonish’d King the mystic wreaths 
descried, 

And, smiling, not indignantly, replied : 

“* Fairest of Nature’s works! full well [ 
know, 

When woman asks, the duty that I owe, 

Honour’d 
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Honour’d and pleas’d, I ever feel inclin’d 
To’ enlarge the reason, and enrich the mind, 
Am ready, in full measure, to impart 

The stream of knowledge from my flowing 


rt, 
Which boasts its rise, and rolls its ample 
course [source. 
From Heaven’s all bounteous and benignant 
1 am not of that class who meanly deem 
The female inteilect a trifling theme, 
And, circumscribing the Almighty plan, 
Give mental digaity alone to man; 
In proud reverse, ’ve met wiih vig’rous 
powers 
In your soft timid sex, transcending ours ; 
Have known intelligence subline inform 
The tenderest texture of the fairest form ; 
Tis hence { judge no questivn you pro- 
pose, [flows, 
Whate’er the motive, or from whence it 
Unworthy of attention or respect, 
Or only worthy of a cold neglect: 
Even your present sportive light request 
Finds its importance in my willing breast ; 
But the bright problem, intricate and new, 
Requires th’ inspection ofa nearer view ; 
By no known rules of science can be tried 
What sense alone is equal to decide, 
No philosophic laws can here be brought, 
To aid the judgment, or direct the thought. 
The chaplets give me” —when at once he 
sees, 
Sporting in air, a troop of vagrant bees ; 
Svon as the fluttering insects he espied, 
** Open a window,’’—to his slaves he cried. 
Lur’d by the fragrance of the rich perfume, 
The buzzing cohort enter’d straight the 
room, [place, 
Pleas’d with the odours of the sumptuous 
And circumvolviug oft the ample space ; 
At length, impell’d by Instinct’s sovereigu 
powers, [flowers ; 
The whole swarm settled on tie natural 
“* Now, beauteous Queen,” the gracious 
Mouarch said, 
“Behold thy charming mystery display’d, 
All doubts dispell’d, which, candour bids 
me own, [throne 
My breast usurp’d, when from this royal 
The rival coutest met my wondering eyes, 
And Art and Nature claim’d an equal 
prize ;— 
Hence, let us shun, in doubt’s perplexing 
hour, [power; 
All vain dependance on our own vain 
Since oft inferior agencies dispense 
The knowledge that eludes our erring sense, 
And spite of pride, in boasted reason’s spite, 
The meanest insect still may set us right.” 
In admiration lost, the circling crowd 
The judgment hail’d with acclamations 
loud, 
While bearded Magi in amazement find 
Thevast resources of their Sovercigu’s mind, 
And to the riches of th’ acknowledg’d store 
Of royal wisdom, add one treasure more. 
To simple story, let the Muse subjoin 
A moral, and not uninstructive line, 


Address’d, where centres every pleasing 
care, [Pair ; 

To ber proud Country’s boast, the British 

Accept the grateful tribute, lovely throng! 

*Tis richly paid, if paid with smiles, the 
song : ' 

The matchiess wreaths which here have 
been pourtray’d, [maid, 

Bear each resembiance to some youthfal 

*>Mongst whom, in early Life’s gay fleeting 
years, 

The varied character full mark’d appears ; 

Some with false glare of meretricious Art 

Allure, with specious show, th’ unguarded 
heart ; 

While some in meek Simplicity’s attire 

Secure th’ affection which their charms in- 
spire ; {ways, 

Each have their beauties, in their different 

Each wil! attract adulatury praise ; 

The insect tribe for ever on the wing, 

Will buzz around, wilt fatter, and willsting; 

The drone, the wasp, the hornet too, will 
press, 

And, fluttering, follow every gaudy dress, 

While the sagacious Bee, to Nature true, 

Will only Virtue, real Worth, pursue. 

- J. H. S. 

A SONNET, 
On visiting the Site of Carvnace, near Tunis, 
in the year 1809, 

“ Si genus humanum et mortalia temnitis 
arma ;— 

At sperate deos memores fandi atque ne- 
fandi.” Vixcit. 

YE teeming wastes, ye massive piles of 
old, [tering car, 

Proud Carthage’ site! where erst the glit- 
Pre-eminent in gorgeous triumph, roli’d,— 

Barbaric pomp and pageantry of war! 
Grim Moloch’s shrine, and wild Ambition’s 

tomb, 

Archives of perfidy, detested be — 

No laughing Ceres will thy tracts resume, 

Crimson’d with crimes, and stain’d with 

infamy ; 
No golden lyre awakes the inspir’d lay ; 

No frolic loves amid thy hamlets dwell 5 
By ruin’d cisterns * lurking foxes stray, 

Upon the tow’r} the owl stands con- 

tinel t! 
Her rapid flight stern Desolation bends, 
And o’er the guilty land her sable wing ex- 
tends. 

Dec. 15, 1811. G. H. T. 

* Immense subterrancous apartments 
to contain water. Seventeen are still to 
be seen in aa extraordinary state of pre- 
servation, 

+ The remains of a temple said to have 
been dedicated to Diana. — This tower, the 
cisterns, three granaries contiguous, and 
some scattered masses of earth, indicauions 
of an aqueduct, are the only monuments 
of the once-famed cities of Carthage ! 

t “ The owl stands continel on the 
Watch Tower of Afrasiab.” Sir William 
Jones’s Persian Grammer, 
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Proceepincs In THE Sixtw Session oF THe Fourtu PartiaMENT 
or Tat Univep Kincpom or Great Britain anp Ire.anp. 


Houses or Commons, April 27. 

A Petition against ship-building in In- 
dia was presented. 

Ou a Petition from Liverpool against the 
Orders in Council being presented, Mr. 
Rose utterly denied an expression 'mputed 
to him by the deputation from Birming- 
ham, that France and England, in point of 
commercial distresses, were like two men 
with their heads in a bucket of water; and 
that no relief could be granted till it should 
be seen which could stand drowning best. 
He declared he had never treated their 
complaints and sufferings with levity. 

. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
a suitable speech, in which he aliuded to 
the rapidity of Lord Wellington’s opera- 
tions, moved the votes of Thanks to Lord 
Wellington, Lieut.-gen. Picton, Major- 
gens. Walker, Kempt, Leith, Colville, 
the Officers of the Roy»! Engineers and 
Portuguese Artillery, Officers of British 
and Portuguese corps, for their services 
at Badajoz, and to the nov issioned 
Officers and privates, for the bravery and 
zeal so eminently displayed by them at 
the taking of that fortress; which, after a 
remark by Adm. Sir J. Yorke, that the 
highest dignity that the country had to 
bestow would fall short of rewarding the 
merits of Lord Wellington, who he thought 
should be vested with a Marshal’s staff, 
and placed at the head of the military ad- 
ministration of the country, was carried 
unanimously. 








House or Lorps, April 28. 

Lord Holland, alluding to the message 
of the American President, stating that 
anemissary (Capt. Henry) had been em- 
ployed for the purpose of fomenting rebel- 
lion in a part of the States, and of offer- 
ing assistance from this country to such 
as would engage in it, inquired how far 
this charge was well founded, and if the 
person in question was an accredited 
agent. 

The Earl of Liverpool solemnly dis- 
claimed for himself, and he believed he 
might for his Majesty’s Government, any 
intention such as had been alledged: no 
such individual had been authorised by 
him, nor employed with his knowledge. 
' If the respectable officer (late Sir J. Craig) 
who had commanded in that quarter had 
employed him, it must have been for the 
purpose merely of acquiring the informa- 
tion necessary for the regulation of bis 
conduct in a nice and difficult situation. 
So far from Capt: Henry having been au- 
thorised by Government, they had not 
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even known of his being employed until 
after his return to Quebec. 

Lord Holland said, that, unless the pa- 
pers connected with the subject were laid 
before the House, he should move some 
resolutions on this subject. 

—— 

In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Stanley, after a preliminary speech, in 
which he noticed the commercial dis- 
tresses of the country, and attributed 
them to the Orders in Council, moved 
that the Petitions from Birmingham, é&c. 
against these Orders be referred to the 
consideration of a Committee of the whole 
House. 

Mr. Rose, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Per- 
ceval, and Mr. Stephen, had no objection 
to the matter going into a Committee, that 
the mistake might be corrected as to the 
distresses of the country flowing from 
them; but would not pledge themselves 
to vote for their being rescinded. 

Messrs. Baring, Brougham, Tierney, 
and Douglas, spoke a few words; after 
which the motion was agreed to. 

Lord Castlereagh, in rep'y to Mr. 
Whitbread, disclaimed any intention, on 
the part of the British Government, to 
promote a separation between the Eastern 
and Western States of America; but 
thought that Mr. Henry had been em- 
ployed by Sir J. Craig to procure infor- 
mation, at a time when Canada was 
threatened. 





April 29, 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Orders in Council, after the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had avowed that the late 
** Declaration” [see p. 576] contained the 
opinion of his Majesty’s Government upoa 
the subject. 





May |. 
A Petition from Nottingham was pre- 
sented, complaining of the evils which 
they suffered from the practices of evil- 
disposed persons,’ directed against the 
stocking-frames, &c. aud praying relief. 
On the Report of the Committee of 
Supply being taken into consideration, 
the Resolutions relative to the Barrack 
Estimates were opposed by Mr. Free- 
mantle, who, on the suggestion of Mr. 
Bankes, moved, that 50,000/, should be 
deducted frogn the original grant (54,000/.) 
Gens. Tarleton, Gascoigne, and Phipps, 
Messrs. C. Smith, B. Bathurst, Wrottesley, 
Wharton, Bankes, Wynne, Bastard, Col. 
Wood, and Sir J. Newport, shortly —_ 
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Mr. Creevey accused Lord Glenbervie, 
the Surveyor General, and chief proprietor 
of the Regent’s Canal, of making profit- 
able agreements between himself and him- 
self, in his respective capacities. 

Sir F. Burdett opposed the grant. The 
Hon. Baronet’s speech excited much op- 
position ; and Gen. Manners called him 
to order. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer severely 
reprehended the mischievous tendency of 
the Hon. Baronet’s speech, who, he said, 
still felt a little awkward in regard to the 
Piccadilly affair. 

Mr. Barham said, he should, in conse- 
quence of the Hon. Baronet’s speech, vote 
for the grant; which was ultimately car- 
ried, by 134 to 112. 





May 4. 

The Committee on the Orders in Coun- 
cil sat, and received evidence, J 

On the question that the Resolutions 
on the Sinecure Offices Bill be read a se- 
cond time, Mr. W. Dundas maintained that 
the measure was a gross violation of the 
Act of Union; and said that the natives 
Jooked with fond attachment to the con- 
tinuance of the offices of the Great Seal, 
the Privy Seal, and Vice-admiral, as the 
remuants of their former Rega! dignities. 

The Lord Advocaie of Scotland said that 
the revenue would suffer, if the responsible 
and opulent individuals now occupying 
the places of Receivers General of Land 
Tax, Customs, Excise, and Bishop’s 
Rents, were removed: some of the de- 
puties would be required to perform duties 
at the same time and in different places. 
The chief object of the Bill was to remove 
the principals from offices of high trust, 
in favour of deputies of low extraction, 
incompetent talents, and, perhaps, even 
destitute of common honesty. 

Mr. Lyitelton with much energy com- 
bated the arguments of the preceding 
speaker. ‘“ It was notorious,” he said, 
“that the Regent was surrounded with 
favourites, and, as it were, hemmed in 
with minions, not one of whom was of 
any character. In regard to Col. Mac- 
mahon, the publick, who pay him, know 
nothing of any services he has performed. 
He would rather give hundreds of thou- 
sands to a Nelson or a Wellington, than 
a single farthing to a gamester or a spend- 
thrift.” 

Col. Bastard remarked that sinecures 
were too often given rather as a considera- 
tion for accepting office, than for the la- 
bours or the services performed in it. 

Mr. Perceval re-urged the arguments 
ef the Lord Advocate, and maintained 
that the power of the Crown was not 
greater than was necessary to withstand 
the influence which the great increase of 
wealth and property ip the country gave 


te the popular and aristocratical branches 
of the constitution. 

Messrs. Courtenay, Bankes, Vansittart, 
and Lord A. Hamilton, shortly spoke ; after 
which the motion was carried against Mie 
nisters, by 134 to 123. 





House or Lorps, May 5. 

The Royal Assent was notified, by 
commission, to the Princesses Annuity, 
Irish Spirit Duties, Glass Duties, Gold 
Coin, Irish Grain Distillation Prohibition, 
Irish Spirit Duties Collection, Irish Pub- 
lic Accounts, Irish Military Accounts, the 
Pensions, &c. Duty, Canada Trade, Cof- 
fee, Auction Duty, Col. O’Neele’s In- 
demnity, Tottenham Court Road Paving, 
and several Private Bills. 

Marquis Wellesley presented a Petition 
from 750 merchants, traders of London, 
praying that the East India trade might 
be continued to the Port of London, on 
the grounds of the large capitals vested in 
warehouses, &c. His Lordship said he 
had not made up bis mind on the subject 
of the renewal of the charter. 

On the Petitions from the manufactu- 
rers against the Orders in Council being 
read, the Earl of Liverpool said that Mi- 
nisters would not object to a Committee. 

Lord Holland, after some remarks, 
moved for communications from Sir J. 
Craig, relative to the employment of 
— in a mission to the United States, 

Cc. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that, at the 
close of 1808, the Commander-in-chief at 
Beston issued orders to the troops to be 
in readiness to march at an hour’s notice : 
Congress also, in December, voted the 
raising of 50,000 volunteers. There was 
no doubt that the object of these hostile 
preparations was the attack of the British 
North American possessions ; and when 
Mr. Erskine very properly required ex- 
planation, he was informed by Mr. Madi- 
son, that, from the treatment experienced 
from both the belligerents, the Govern- 
ment of the United States might consider 
itself as justified in commencing hostilities 
without further notice, It was under these 
circumstances that Sir J. Craig employed 
Henry. There were several interpolations 
in the papers as published; but he ad- 
mitted the instructions of Sir J.,Craig to 
be genuine. These instructions, however, 
had, he contended, been misinterpreted ; 
the object was not to excite discontents, 
but to obtain information of the state of 
the discontents in America, with a view to 
the use of them in the event of hostilities. 
As soon as Mr. Erskine had concluded his 
arrangement, Henry was recalled by Sir 
J. Craig; but Government knew not the 
transaction until his mission had ceased, 

Earl Grey reprobated the attempt to 
seduce subjects from their allegiance, 

during 
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during a period of peace; and recome 
mended the production of documents. 

Viscount Sidmouth said, he bad never 

heard so much exaggeration as in this trans- 
action; and thought that whatever blame 
might be attributed to Sir J. Craig, there 
was none to Ministers. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, Lords Mul- 
rave, Westmoreland, Darnley, and Hol- 
nd, ‘spoke shortly. 

The motion was negatived by 73 to 27. 





In the Commons, the same day, in a 
Committee on the Irish Distillery Bill, 
Mr. W. Pole proposed two Resolutions 
for equalizing the duty upon Corn and 
Sugar Spirits. The excise on the former 
was remeved, and on the latter, an im- 
post was made of 3s. 8d. per gallon. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, that unlawful 
oaths, of a most horrible nature, had re- 
cently been administered in the counties 
of York, Lancaster, and Chester, not 
merely in breach of the public peace, but 
to the destruction of all kinds of private 
property, and even to the assassination 
of peaceable and industrious inhabitants. 
A copy of one of these oaths, found in the 
pocket of a man killed in an attack upon 
Mr. Barton’s manufactory, was couched 
in these terms: ° 

“« T. A. B. of my own voluntary will, 
do declare, and swear, that I never will 
reveal to any person or persons, in any 
place er places, under the canopy of 
Heaven, the names of any of the persons 
compusing the Secret Committee, either 
by word, deed, sign, or by address, marks, 
complexion, or any other thing that way 
lead to the discovery of the same, under 
the penalty of being put out of the world 
by the first brother whom I may meet, and 
ef having my name and character blotted 
out of existence: and I do further swear, 
that I will use my utmost endeavours to 
punish with death any traitor or traitors 
who may rise up against us, though he 
should fly to the utmost verge of existence. 
—So help me God to keep this oath in- 
violate.” 

He concluded by moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill, te amend the 31st Geo, 
Ill. c. 103, making the administering 
or taking of the oath a capital felony 
without benefit of clergy; with a provi- 
sion, however, that if an individual con- 
fessed his guilt previously to his being 
charged before a magistrate, and swore 
allegiance to the Sovereign, he should be 
exempted from the punishment imposed. 

Messrs. W. Wynne, Horner, Brougham, 
and Whitbread, opposed the motion, with- 
out a Committee of Inquiry being first ap- 
pointed. The existing law punished the 
offence by transportation: that act should 
have been resorted to, and shewn to be 
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inefficient, before a new capital punish- 
ment was created. 

Messrs. Perceval and Stephen spoke, 
after which leave was given. 

In a Committee on the Orders in Couns 
cil, Messrs. Cooke, Elridge, J. Stanley, T. 
Ostler, and J. Schofield, were examined. 





May 6. 

Mr. A. Taylor, after remarking on the 
delay in all Chancery causes, which arises 
in part from the increase of bankruptey pe- 
titions, hearing cases on motions, and from 
the Lord Chancellor’s mind being other- 
wise occupied, and his not having the ta- 
lent of quick decision, though this might 
be said to be supplied by the extraordi+ 
nary quickness of the Master of the Rolls, 
moved, that it be a special instruction to 
the Committee, to enquire into this delay, 
and examine witnesses. 

Messrs. Morris and Simeon opposed the 
Motion, as unnecessary, and tending to 
injure the feelings of the noble Lord. Af- 
ter remarking that the delay was attri- 
butable to the great increase of business, 
the latter observed, that the judicial quar 
lities of the present Lord Chancellor had 
stood the test of 15 years, and only three 
appeals had been taken against his judg- 
ments within that period. They were 
averse from the Bar sitting in judgment on 
the Bench. 

Sir W. Lemon, Mr. Abercrombie, an@ 
Lord Milton, supported the motion, which 
was negatived by 84 to 20. 

In a Committee of Supply, a variety of 
sums were voted for Ireland. 


May 1. 

Mr. Creevey opposed the taking into 
consideration the Rezent’s Canal Bill un- 
til this day formight, as did Sir S. Ro- 
milly, on the grounds that Lord Glenber- 
vie and Mr. Nash (the designer of the 
improvements in Marylebone-park) were 
shareholders in the Canal; and that it 
would break in upon a large and salu- 
brious space of ground, of the utmost con- 
sequence to the health and comforts of 
the inhabitants of the Metropolis. The 
amendment was, however, negatived by 
49 to 15. 

Messrs. G. Nailor and B. Rhotley of 
Sheffield, with Mr. J. Wedgwood and Mr. 
R. Stevenson of Staffordshire, were this 
day examined before the Committee on 
the Orders in Council, 

Mr. Creevey, after stating that the of- 
fices of Tellerships of the Exchequer, held 
by the Marquis of Buckinghamshire and 
Earl Camden, had increased since the 
American war from 7000/. to 25,0002. per 
annum each ; and that they each received 
a sum annually which exceeded the united 
pensions granted for great and meritorious 

services 
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services to Lords Nelson, Wellington, 
Duncan, Hutchinson, and St. Vincent, 
moved, ‘* That the office was executed en- 
tirely by deputy, and granted to the pre- 
sent possessors for services performed by 
their respective fathers.” 

Mr. Perceval maintained that the pre- 
sent holders of the office bad legal aud 
vested rights in the grant, with which the 
‘House could not interfere. He shouid 
move the previous question. 

Messrs, Ponsonby, Tierney, and Hor- 
er, contended that, by the law of Eng- 
land, an estate in office was private pro- 
perty ; and thought it better that the No- 
ble Lords should continue to receive the 
usual emoluments, than that a new prin- 
ciple should be introduced, which might 
go to hazard the permanency of those 
existing resolutions by which property is 
secured to the legal owners. The doc- 
trine might be unpopular, but that mo- 
tive should not influence them. 

Mr: Brand moved an amendment, that 
a Committee he appointed, to enquire for 
precedents as to the deduction from any 
fees payable to the Tellers of Exchequer. 

Messrs. Whitbread, Bankes, Wilberforce, 
Lyttleton, and Mr. Creevey acceded to the 
amendment; which was opposed by Messrs. 
Bathurst and Vansittart, and ultimately 
lost by 146 to 38; and the originai reso- 
lution of Mr, Creevey was afterwards ne- 
gatived. 

The Marquis of Tavistock, after noticing 
that the influence of the Crown had in- 
creased, by means of which unpopular 
Ministers were retained hy the Sovereign ; 
and that the votes of !arliament were 
sometimes in opposition to the sentiments 
of the Nation at large, said, that a full, 
fair, and adequate representation of the 
people would best be obtained gradually. 
He should proceed step by step; and his 
first effort would be, to limit, by Bill, the 
expences of County elections. For this 
purpose he should suggest, that a Special 
County Court for the nomination of can- 
didates be appointed; and that the elec- 
tors should be allowed to give in their 
votes in the hundred in which they re- 
sided, and that one day be appointed for 
receiving suffrages in each hundred. This 
would put an end to the corrupt practice 
of giving money to voters, under pre- 
tence of defraying the charges they had 
incurred in coming to poll. 

Mr. Perceval said, that he would not 
oppose the introduction of a Bill for li- 
miting the expences of County elections, 
though he would not pledge himself to 
support any of its provisions. He denied 
that the influence of the Crown had in- 
creased, or that it could retain an incom- 
petent administration in power. The So- 


vereign, however, had authority sufficient 








to continue his confidence to those indi- 

viduals, who, anxious for the well-being 

of the Empire, held its affairs with as 

able a judgment, and as firm a hand, as 

any of their rivals.—Leave granted. 
House or Lorvs, May 8. 

Their Lordships concurred in the opi- 
nion of the Committee of Privileges, that 
Sir J. Innes Ker had made good his title 
to the Dukedom of Roxburgh. 

In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Brand, in prefacing his motion for Par- 
liamentary Reform, read a calculation he 
had made, by which it appeared that 182 
individuals nominate, or otherwise by 
their influence procure the return of, 326 
Members to that House; and of this num- 
ber, including placemen, there were 262 
persons who had not the power of exer- 
cising a free discretion in debate. He 
would propose that those boroughs which 
had no population should be disfranchised ; 
and that other places, such as Birming~- 
ham, Sheffield, part of Yorkshire, and 
that vast mass of population to the North 
of Oxford-street, should return Members 
to Parliament. He thought Copyholders 
ought to be allowed to vote for Members 
of Parliament After many remarks on 
the inadequate representation of the peo- 
ple, and the regularity with which bo- 
roughs were sold, the Hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving for leave to bring ia 
a Bill to repeal the 3lst Geo. III. c. 48, 
and to enable Copyholders to vote for 
Knights of the Shire. 

The Marquis of Tavistock seconded the 
motion. 

Mr. W. Elliott, in.an eloquent speech, 
contended, that though particular places 
might not be represented, they were not 
less flourishing than those which were ; 
there was an identity of interests between 
the Parliament and the people; and the 
fact was, that the House represented the 
People. He would particularly object to 
Triennial Parliaments, as being more cor- 
rupt than Septennial ones. He was per- 
suaded that the people did not wish for a 
reform, however particular persons might 
represent that they did. Were the mo- 
tion granted, it would be impossible to 
conciliate the various classes of reformers ; 
while the attempt would unsettle the 
minds of those who were attached to the 
Constitution as it stood. To commence a 
parliamentary reform at the present mo- 
ment, even were it necessary, would be 
to commence the repair of a bouse in the 
hurricane season. At this critical period, 
was it prudent to call in the people to 
search the very foundations of the com- 
monwealth? Such an attempt would be 
only to make breaches, and to let in = a 
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the fury of the elements upon that vene- 
rable edifice which had withstood so many 
storms and assaults. 

Mr. Ward complimented the preceding 
speaker on his eloquence, which he com- 
pared to that of Mr. Burke, and declared 
that he coincided with him in opinion on 
this subject. 

Sir F. Burdett, after stating that he 
should support the motion on constitu- 
tional grounds, declared that all reform 
should have his support. He considered 
that the great charter of the country was 
fiot obsulete, however it might be in- 
fringed ; ‘that charter was the birthright 
of Englishmen. He would quote the opi- 
nions of Lord Chatham, Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Fox, and Mr. Windham, in favour of 
parliamentary reform: in former times 
they never dreamt of sending writs to 
stocks and stones, and yet they had able 
men to conduct the affairs of the couutry ; 
and if they were now desirous of reform, 
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they should repeal the Acts for Septermial 
and Triennial Parliaments, and restore the 
prerogative of the Crown to issue writs to 
other than rotten boroughs. 

The Marquis of Tavistock, Sir S. Ro 
milly, Messrs. Whitbread, Lyttelton, Pon- 
sonby, and Sir J. Newport, supported the 
motion; which was opposed by Messrs, 
Perceval, D. Giddy, and Martin, Lords 
Milton and Castlereagh. 

Mr. Gooch said, there never was a time 
in the annals of a country when a greater 
mass of honour, of integrity, and of ta- 
lent, were combined in that House ; and 
Mi. Perceval, in reply to Mr. Whitbread, 
said, that if those who possessed places 
on the one side, and who expected them 
on the other, would retire, he would wil- 
lingly divide with the Opposition on any 
question with the remainder. 

Mr. Brand’s motion was negatived, at 
two o’clock, by 215 to 88. 

[ To be continued ] 





INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 


Admiralty-office, April 28. Vice-adm. 
Sir E. Pellew has transmitted a letter from 
Capt. Sir P. Parker, of the Menelaus, 
giving ar account of the boats of that ship 
having, under the direction of Lieut. R. 
Mainwaring, captured, on the 29th of 
February, near the bay of Frejus, a new 
French brig of war called the St. Joseph, 
pierced for 16 guns, but none mounted ; 
on her first voyage from Genoa to Toulon, 
laden with nava! stores. The brig was 
moored within pistol-shot of a battery (to 
which she had hawsers fast), and flanked 
by another, as also by musketry from the 
shore, notwithstanding which the service 
was performed without a man being ci- 
ther killed or wounded on our side. One 
of the Enemy’s batteries is stated to have 
suffered severely from the fire of the launch 
of the Menelaus.—Sir. E. Pellew has also 
transmitted a letter from Capt. Manley, 
of the Badger, giving an account) of the 
destruction of the Countess d’Emericau 
French privateer, of 11 guns and 110 
men: she upset when in the act of haul- 
ing her wind in action with the Badger, 
and only 14 of her crew, including the 
commander, could be saved by the sleop’s 
cutter, the gig and jolly-boat having been 
shot through.—Adm. Lord Keith has trans- 
mitted a copy of a letter addressed by 
Capt: Burdett, of the Maidstone, to Vice- 
adm. Sir E. Pellew, giving an account of 
the boats of that ship, under the direction 
of Lieut. M Meekan, having, on the 4th 
inst. captured, off Cape de Gatt, the 
Martinet, a French xebeck-rigged priva- 
teer, of two guns and 51 men. 





Admiralty-office, May 2. Vice-admiral 
Otway bas transmitted a letter from Capt. 


Parker, of his Majesty’s sloop Sarpedon, 
giving an account of his having, on the 
26th of April, captured off Fair Island, 
the Danish schooner privateer Rap, armed 
with four guns, 10 swivels, and 25 men, 
out two days from North Bergen, without 
making any capture. 





Admiralty-office, May 9. A \etter from 
Capt. Talbot, of his Majesty’s ship Vie- 
torious, and Senior Officer in the upper 
part of the Adriatic, to Capt. Charles Kow- 
ley, Captain of his Majesty’s ship Eagle, 
dated Port St. George, Lixsa, March 3, 
1812, states, that on the 16th ult. he ar- 
rived off the port of Venice, but as the 
weather was then very foggy, and con- 
tinued so till the 2lst, he was prevented 
from reconnoitring the port. In the af- 
ternoon of that day three brigs, a large 
ship, and two settees, appeared E. N. E, 
The Captain was convinced that the ship 
was one of the Enemy’s line of battle 
ships, proceeding from Venice to the 
port of Pola in Istria.—The signal was 
made for the Weazel to chase, and ata 
quarter past four the next morning, she 
commenced the action with the two brigs, 
and soon after the Victorious commenced 
the action with the line of battle ship at the 
distance of haif-pistol sot. At day light 
the Weazel was seen in chase of the brigs ; 
but, as she did not appear to close with 
the chace, Capt. Talbot recalled her, 
when Capt. Andrews placed his brig vecy 
judiciously on the bow of the line of battle 
ship, within pistol-shot, and gave her 
three broadsides.— About nine o’clock, the 
line of battle ship, having become perfectly 
unmanageable, and lost her mizen-mast, 
struck, and Capt, Talbot sent his First 
Lieute- 
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Lieutenant, Mr. Peake, on board to take 
eg of her. She proved to be the 

ivoli, of 74 guns; the other ships of the 
squadron were the Mameluke brig, of 10 
guns, aud the Jena and Mercure, of 18 
guns each. From the length of the ac- 
tion, Capt. Talbot observes, the loss of 
men and damages on both sides must have 
been very severe, neither ship having 
been above half musket-shot distant from 
each other during the whole of the action. 
He also does justice to the bravery and 
skill displayed by the French Commander, 
Commodore Barre. He did not surrender 
his ship tll nearly two hours after she was 
rendered unmanageable, and had 400 
men killed or wounded; bis Captain and 
most of- his oftice:s being either killed or 
wounded. Capt. Talbot says he has to 
regret the loss of two very fine young 
men, Lieutenants Thomas H. Griffiths 
and Robert S. Ashbridge, of the Royal 
Marines, who were mortally wounded 
early in the action. He himself re- 
ceived a contusion from a splinter, which 
wearly deprived him of his eyesight for 
some days. 

[Capt. Talbot then observes, that the 
Rivoli, after losing her masts, was brought 
juto Lissa. He praises the exertions of 
Capt. Andrews, of the Weazel, and re- 
commends Lieut. G. Elliott for promotion. 
A party of the wounded prisoners were 
landed in Istria, the remainder sent from 
Lissa to Spalatro. The sick on board the 
Victorious assisted in the action. The 
conduct of Capt. Stévens, Royal Ma- 
rines, Mr. Crawford, Master, Messrs. 
Gibbons and Keeling, Master’s Mates, 
is praised, as well as the exertions of 
Mr. Baird, Surgeon, and Mr. O’Meara, 
Assistant.] 

Here follows a letter from Capt. An- 
drews, of his Majesty’s sloop Weazel, 
mentioning his having pursued the Ene- 
my’s brigs, two of which he engaged 
within half pistol-shot. One of them, the 
Mercure, of 18 24-pounders, carronades, 
after an action of 40 minutes, blew 
up; the other, seeing the fate of her 
consort, and taking advantage of the 
darkness of the morning, made her es- 
eape. Capt. Andrews recommends his 
First Lieutenant, Mr. George Elliott, for 
promotion. 

Adm. Foley has transmitted a letter from 
Captain Cunningham, of his Majesty’s 
sloop Bermuda, giving an account of the 
recapture of the Apelles, near Etaples. 
Capt. Cunningham adds, that the Skylark’ 
was completely destroyed, lying some 
distance to the Eastward, still smoking. 
Four soldiers, calling themselves part of 
the King of Rome’s body-guard, and 
bearing the insignia of that corps, were 
taker on board the Apelles. 


Downing-sireet, May 9. Extract of a 
Dispatch from the Earl of Wellington, 
dated Niza, April 16. 

Marshal Soult collected his army at 
Villa Franca, in Estremadura, on the 8th 
inst. and having there heard of the fall 
of Badajoz, he retired before day-light 
on the 9th towards the frontiers of Anda- 
Jusia. Lieut.-gen. Sir Thomas Graham 
directed Lieut.-gen. Sir Stapleton Cotton 
to follow their rear with the cavalry ; and 
he attacked and defeated the French ca~- 
valry at Villa Garcia, with Major-gen. 
Le Marchant’s and Major-gen. Anson’s 
brigades, the latter under the command 
of Lieut.-co]. the Hon. F. Ponsonby, om 
the morning of the 11th instant. I have 
the honour to inclose Lieut,-gen. Sir T. 
Graham’s letter, inclosing Lieut.-gen. Sir 
S. Cotton’s report, and the return of the 
killed and wounded on this eccasion ; and 
I have only to add my commendations of 
the conduct of Licut..gen. Sir S. Cotton, 
Maj.-gen. Le Marchant, and the officers 
and troops under their command. The 
Enemy retired on that day from Llerena, 
and, since, entirely from the province of 
Estremadura. 

I have not yet heard whether Gen. Bal- 
lasteros had entered Seville. The Conde 
de Penne Villemur, with a detachment of 
the 5th army, which had been sent from 
Estremadura into the Condado de Niebla, 
had approached that town by the right of 
the Guadalquiver, and was engaged with 
the Enemy’s garrison of Seville, and of 
the fortified convent on that side of the 
river, on the 5th inst. and had obliged 
them to retire within their works. The 
Conde de Penne Villemur retreated on 
the 10th, according to a suggestion which 
was made to him by me in consequence 
of the fall of Badajoz, and the certainty 
that I bad that Marshal Soult would re- 
turn immediately inte Andalusia without 
risking an action, to which it was not in 
my power to bring him; and | trust that 
the Conde de Penne Villemur will have 
communicated to Gen. Ballasteros the in- 
telligence which 1 desired might be con- 
veyed to him. 

Since 1 wrote to your Lordship on the 
7th instant, I have received reports of 
transactions in the neighbourhood of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo only to the 9th instant. The 
Enemy still kept the place blockaded, 
but had made no attack upon it, nor had 
repeated their visit to Almeida, having 
suffered some loss in the reconncissance 
of that place on the 3d instant. It ap- 
Pears that on the 7th, the greatest num- 
ber of the troops in the neighbourhood ef 
Ciudad Redrigo broke up, and marehed 
towards Sabugal, where I believe that 
Marshal Marmont came himself, Major. 
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general Victor Alten, whom I had kept in 
front of Ciudad Rodrigo, with the Ist 
hussars, till the end of March, was fol- 
lowed (although at a distauce) through 
Lower Beira by Marshal Marmont’s ad- 
vanced guard; aud having quitted Cas- 
tello Branco on the 8th inst. they moved 
on; and the advanced guard, consisting 
of 2500 men, of which six squadrons of 
cavalry entered Castello Branco on the 
evening of the 12th; Brig.-gen. Le Cor, 
with his brigade of militia, having been 
obliged to retire upon Sarnadas, when he 
saw the Enemy advance. In the mean 
time, having heard that Gen. Alten had 
retired across the Tagus, I ordered him 
to cross that river again, which he did on 
the 12th, and the Enemy retired from 
Castello Branco before day-light on the 
morning of the 14th, and Brig.-gen. Le 
Cor and Major-gen. Alten entered the 
place. The Enemy have as usual, in 
this expedition, robbed aud murdered the 
inhabitants of the country. But the in- 
jury which they have done, as far as [ 
ean learn, has been confined to these acts 
of atrocity; all the stores in our maga- 
zines at Castello Branco and our hospital 
there, having been removed to this side of 
the Tagus. I cannot sufficiently applaud 
the firmness and good couduct of Brig.- 
general Le Cor. He remained in Cas- 
tello Branco till he saw a superior Enemy 
advancing upon him; and he then re- 
tired in good order, no further than was 
mecessary. As soon as I heard of Soult’s 
retreat from Villa Franca, I put the army 
in motion towards Castille. The ad- 
vanced guard has arrived at Castello 
Branco this day; and [| shall go there 
myself to-morrow. I have heard of no 
movement in the North. 


My Lord, Santa Martha, April 12. 
I have the honour to transmit to your 
Lordship the inclosed report of Lieut,- 
general Sir Stapleton Cotton, giving the 
detail of a very brilliant and successful 
attack against the Enemy’s rear guard. 
It must be unnecessary for me to call 
your Lordship’s attention to the distin- 
guished ability with which the Lieutenant- 
general planned and conducted this en- 
terprize, so admirably seconded by the 
gallantry and judgment of Major-gen. Le 
Marchant and Col. Ponsonby, as well as 
by the great exertion of the officers and 
men of the two brigades employed on this 
service. Tuomas GrauaM. 


Sir, Villa Garcia, April 14. 

I have the honour to report to you, 
having received information last night of 
the cavalry of General Drouet’s corps 
(amounting to 2500) being encamped be- 
tween Usagre and this place, I ordered 
Major-gen. Anson’s (commanded by the 
Mon. Lieut,-col. Ponsonby) and Maj.-gen. 






Le Marchant’s brigades to move in the 
course of the night from Villa Franca and 
Los Santos, so as to arrive before day. 
break, the former at Usagre, the latter 
at Bienvenida, determining to attack the 
Enemy with Gen. Anson’s brigade, in 
front, whilst Major-gen. Le Marchant’s, 
by a flank movement from Bienvenida, 
should cut off his retreat upon Llerena, 
The advanced guard of Major-gen. An- 
son’s brigade drove in the Eneiny’s pi- 
quets from near Usagre, two hours sooner 
than I had intended; and Gen. Le Mar- 
chant’s brigade had not time to get into 
the rear of the Enemy, who fell back, 
upon the alarm being given, a sufficient 
distance to secure his retreat upon Lle- 
rena. 

Lieut.-col. Ponsonby followed the Ene- 
my soon after day-break through Villa 
Garcia, and was skirmishing with him 
when Gen. Le Marchant’s brigade ar- 
rived on the other side of the height be- 
tween the Llerena Road and Bienvenida, 
I desired Col. Ponsonby would show only 
three squadrons, and endeavour to amuse 
the Enemy in front, until Major-gen. Le 
Marchant’s brigade (which [ had sent 
Col. Elley to conduct under cover of the 
heights), was prepared to attack the Ene- 
my in flank: this succeeded admirably ; 
and the Enemy being vigorously attacked, 
at the same moment, in front and flank, re- 
tired in the greatest confusion and disorder. 
I pursued him with Major-gen. Adson’s 
brigade, and one regiment of Major-gen. 
Le Marchant’s (the 5th dragoon guards), 
supported by the 3d and 4th dragoons, te 
near Licrena, a distance of 4 milés, during 
which the Enemy’s loss in killed was very 
considerable, and about 150 prisoners, 
inoluding a Lieutenant-colonel, two Cap- 
tains, and one Lieutenant, with about 
130 horses, were brought off the ficld. 
The Enemy’s cavalry formed on the right, 
and in the rear of seven guns, and be- 
tween 8 and 10,000 infantry, which had 
taken up a position on the left of, and 
close to, the town. The whole soon af- 
terwards retired upon Berlanga and Asu- 
aga, to the former of which places my 
patroles followed them. I cannot say too 
much in praise of the gallantry of the four 
regiments which attacked and pursued the 
Enemy; nor could any thing have ex- 
ceeded the steadiness and good discipline 
displayed by the Sd and 4th dragoons 
(commanded by Col. Lord E. Somerset 
and Major Clowe) who supported them. 
I have to recommend strongly to your no- 
tice Major-gen. Le Marchant, and the 
Hon. Lieut.-col. Ponsonby, who com- 
manded the two brigades with so much 
gallantry and judgment: and I have great 
pleasure in assuring you of the good con- 
duct of Lieut.-col. Hervey, commanding 
14th light dragoons; Major Prescott, 
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eommanding 5th dragoon guards; Capt. 
Dickens, commanding 12th light dra- 
goons; Capt. Murray, commanding 16th 
light dragoons ; and the Hon. Maj, Cocks, 
commanding detachments of the 12th and 
14th hight dragoons 

To Lieut.-col. Eliey, my Assistant Adj.- 
general, | am much mdebted for the very 
great assisiance which | derived from him, 
particulariy in conducting my right co- 
Jumn to the point of attack. I beg also 
to recommend to your nvtice Capt. White, 
my Deputy Assistant-quarter-imaster-ge- 
neral, and Capt. Baron Decken.—Here- 
with I send a list of the killed and 
wounded, which I am happy to find is nut 
great, considering the very superior force 
ofthe Enemy. Srarreton Corroy, 

Lieut.-gen, commanding the Cavalry. 
Return of Killed and Wounded in the af- 
fair with the Enemy’s rear-guard uear 

Hlerena, on the lth April. 

Total Wounded.—Major Prescott (5th 
drag. guards), slightly, Lieut. Walker, se- 
verely ; 4 serjts. 36 rank and file, 9 horses. 

Killed.—1 serjeant, 13 rank aud file, 
18 horses. 

Missing. —2 rank and file, 17 horses. 
Return of Prisoners taken from the Ene- 
my on the 11th of April. 

T lieutenant-colonel, 2 captains, 1 lieu- 
tenant, 3 serjeants, 10 corporals, 114 pri- 
vates, 123 horses» and 1 mule. 





Downing-streei, May 12. Extract of a 
Dispatch trom Gen. the Earl of Welling- 
ton, dated Alfayates, April 24. 

The army continued its march towards 
this quarter since I last addressed you, 
and the Enemy retired before them.—The 
last of the Enemy crossed the Agueda 
yesterday morning, and they are in full 
retreat towards the Tormes.—The rains 
which had fatlen between the 13th and 
19th inst. had carried away the bridge 
Which they had constructed on the Ague- 
da, immediately above Ciudad Rodrigo ; 
but they have repaired it within these last 
three days, and the leading divisions of 
the army crossed by the Puente del Vil- 
lar and the fords of the Upper Agueda ; 
the rear only by the bridge near Ciudad 
Rodrigo. —W hen Marsh.Marmont marched 
his troops upon Sabugal, Gen. Bacellar 
ordered that the Portuguese militia, under 
Brig.-gens. Trant and Wilson, should be 
concentrated upon Guarda. — Marshal 
Marmont moved upon this militia with 
a considerable force of cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery, on the 14th instant; 
and Brig.-gen. Trant, who commanded, 
conceiving the Enemy to be too strong for 
him, determined to retire across the Mon- 
dego.—The militia had made great pro- 
gress in their retreat, but a battalion, 
which was covering the retreat, having 
been ordered to fire upon the Enemy’s 


cavalry, and the rain having prevented 
their pieces from going off, broke, and threw 
the retreating troops iuto disorder; and 
the Enemy took about 150 prisoners.— 
The troups were formed again, however, 
on the left of the Mondego, and retired 
upon Celorico; Gen. Bacellar keeping 
the advanced posts under Brig.-gen. Wil- 
son at Lagiosa. On the following morn- 
ing, the 15th, the Enemy advanced in 
considerable force, and drove in Brig.- 
gen. Wilson's out-posts at Lagiosa.—The 
Enemy retired from Lagiosa in the course 
of the night efthe 15th, and from Guarda 
on the 16th, which town was occupied on 
the 17th by the troops under the command 
of Brig.-gen. Wilsoun.—Your Lordship 
will be happy to learn that the officers of 
the militia behaved remarkably well. It 
appears to me that Brig.-general Trant 
and Brig.-gen. Wilson did every thing 
they ought to have done.—The partial 
success over the Portuguese militia on 
their retreat from Guarda, and the maur- 
der and plunder of the inhabitants of a few 
villages in Lower Beira, already suffering 
from the Enemy's former depredations; 
are the only fruits of Marshal Marmont’s 
expedition within the Portuguese frontier, 
to divert our atention from the siege of 
Badajoz.—While the troops belonging to 
the army of Portugal have been coliected 
for this service, I learn from Gen, Cas- 
tanos that Gen. Abadia had ordered the 
Spanish troops in the Asturias to move 
into Leon, where Brig. Moreno had had 
some partial success agaiust a French de- 
tachment at Otero de las Duenas. Don 
Julian Sanchez likewise, who has con- 
tinued with his cavalry in Castile, has 
been very successful on the Enemy’s 
communications, and against their con-; 
voys.—By accounts from the South [ 
learn, that neither the Conde de Penne 
Villemur nor Gen. Ballasteros entered Sv- 


ville while Marsha! Soult was in Estrema- | 


dura, in the commencement of this month, 

—The Conde de Penne Villemur is now 

on his return into Estremadura, with the 

troops of the 5th army.—Gen. Drouet is 
at Fuente Ovejana, in Cordova, with the 
troops under his command; and Marshal 

Soult at Seville, according to the last ac- 

counts of the 21st inst. which I have re- 

ceived from Lieutenant-general Sir Row- 
land Hill. 

Extract of a Dispatch from Gen. the Earl 
of Wellington, dated Fuente Guinaldo, 
April 29. 

Tie Enemy have continued their retreat 
since I addressed your Lordship on the 
24th inst —No movement has been made 
to the South. Gen. Drouet was still, by 
the last accounts, at Fuente de Ovejuna, 
in Cordova.—The Conde de Penne Ville- 
mur has returned into Estremadura with 
the troops under his command, 
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FRANCE. 

A magnificent synagogue, which has 
been three years in building, was opened 
last month in Bourdeaux. The munici- 
pal and judicial authorities attended the 
ceremony of consecrating it. 

The Paris Papers join with the English 
Editors in vehement language of indigna- 
tion against the assassin of Mr. Perceval ; 
and even exceed them in expressions of 
régret and condolence upon the melan- 
choly occasion. 

Gen. Lefebvre, whe broke his parole, 
is arrived at Boulogne, where (to the dis- 
grace of England be it said) he was landed 
by one of our own countrymen, 

SPAIN. 

Return of clothing for 100,000 men, 
ordered for the service of Spain (see p. 
7S): blue cloth jackets with facings, 
blue pantaloons, white kersey waistcoats, 
felt caps, foraging ditto, and knapsacks, 
100,000 of each; shirts and pairs of haif- 
stockings, 200.000 of each; pairs of half- 
boots. li.en jackets, and ditto pantaloons, 
100 000 of each; 200,000 pair of shoes ; 
100,000 great coats and slings; 100,000 
sets of accoutrements, besides canteens, 
camp-kettles, shoe and clothes brushes, 
black-balls, &c. &e. Harris, 
Commissary in Chief’?s Office, April, 1812. 

Return of the supplies ordered to be re- 
mitted by the War Department for the 
assistance of Spain, including the depdt 
of Gibraltar, Sir E. Pellew on the Eastern 
Coast, Sir H. Douglas in Gallicia, and 
Lord Wellington: 23 24 pounders, 20 
light six-pounders, 4 five-inch howitzers, 
12,690 24-pound shot, 10,000 six do. do, 
1200 five and a half inch grenades, 7729 
barrels of gunpowder, 95,000 muskets 
with their bayonets, 3000 carbines, 5000 
pair of pistols, 550,000 flints, 14 millions 

and a half of ball cartridges, and 7000 
sabres, with a proportionate number of 
gun-carriages, carts, platforms, great and 
small stores, and field equipage. 

A plan is said to be on foot which pro- 
mises the greatest advantages; each Bri- 
tish regiment 1s to receive into its ranks 
10 Spanish recruits (not men a'ready in 
arms) per company, that is, 100 each re- 
giment. 

GERMANY. 

In France they boast of a substitute for 
sugar, from beet-root ; in Italy, from al- 
monds; in Saxony, from apples; and in 
some other parts of Germany, from tur- 
Rips: as a last effort, a tradesman in 
Westphalia has announced that he can 
extract a sweet syrup from the bark of 
three different kinds of trees. 

It is said, that the Prussian General, 
Blucher, feeling the degraded state of his 
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own country, has entered the service of 
the Russian Emperor. 

One of the letters from Prussia men- 
tion, that the French military Governor 
of Berlin had been mortally wounded in a 
duel with Gen. testeq who challenged 
him for speaking contemptuously of his 
sovereign and nation. 

TURKEY. 

It has been stated, that the Servian 
Chief, Czerny Georges, has offered to 
return under the obedience of the Porte, 
on certain conditions; the principal of 
which is, that he be nominated Pacha of 
Belgrade. 

The Turkish Government has collected 
its strength to make one great effort to 
overwhelm the Wahabees. Their fleet in 
the Red Sea consisted of 100 ships of va- 
rious sizes, constructed with great dis- 
patch and secrecy in the Egyptian ports, 
and conveyed by the assistance of camels 
to Suez. To crown the success of this 
crusade against the + ahabees, nothing 
was wanting but the re-capture of Mecca, 
which would be attacked on the arrival of 
the armv of Egypt. 

SWEDEN axp DFNMARK. 

Mr. Chinnery and the Hon. Willoughby 
Lake (who was dismissed the Royal Navy 
for his treatment of Jeffery), are now 
living at Gottenburgh. 

Several individuals of Copenhagen have 
erected a mill in that capital for grinding 
benes ; which, when reduced to powder, 
is, according to their account, capable of 
making a very nourishing breth.—The 
Danish Journals contain some long arti- 
cles, recon:nending the estabhshment, 
We h..ve a» doubt this bone- powder broth 
will be at least as nutritious food as bread 
made of the bark of trees, upon which 
the Swedish peasants subsisted some time 
since. 

Alquier, the French Minister, is said 
to have given great offence at the Court 
of Denmork. He recently published an 
order that all the natural born subjects of 
the old and new departments of the French 
Empire, domiciliated in Denmark, should 
obtain permission from the Grand Judge 
in Paris for their contmuance there. This 
order, it appears, affected many hun- 
dreds of persons. some of whom had en- 
tered tne Danish military, naval, ahd 
civil services, aud others who exercised 
lucra:.ve occupations, and believed them- 
selves obnoxious to the French Govern- 
ment. Iustead of complying with the or- 
der, they presented a memorial to the 
King. soliciting his interference. © Chris- 
tian spoke to Alquier on the subject, and 
requested that they mi on his as- 
surance of their4good | tt, be ex- 

empted 
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empted from the trouble and expence of 
a journey to Paris. Alquier replied, with 
great arrogance, that the order was con- 
formably to the decrees of bis Sovereign, 
avd that a strict execution, without delay, 
was indispensable. Christian, disgusted 
with the uncomplying speech of the man, 
is said to bave made a direct representa- 
tion to. Bnonaparte on the subject, and 
to have behaved to the Minister with great 
coolness, 

AMERICA anv THe WEST INDIES: 

The Hon. W. H. Crawfurd, of Georgia, 
iv consequence of the death of Gen Clin- 
ton, exercises the duties of Vice-president 
of the United States, and President of the 
S- nate. 

The American General Wilkinson has 
been honourahbly acquitted by a Court 
Martial of ali the charges brought against 
him, embracing a scrutiny of his whole 
life. The President has approved the 
conduct of the Court Martial, and re- 
stored the General bis sword. 

A vessel from St. Domingo has brought 
a copy of a Proclamation issued by Chris- 
tophe, upon his setting ont at the head of his 
army to attack Port-au-Prince. The snb- 
joined extract shews, that the Black Em- 
peror is a pretty apt imitator of the ora- 
tory and policy of bis brother Napoleon: 

‘* | have now risen from my lethargy ; 
my slumber was similar to that of the 
lin; [ am resolved to march against 


Port-au-Crimes (Port-au-Prince), and re- 
duce those rebels to subjection, I haye 
too long gestrained the ardour of my brave 
soldiers ; but in so doing did I aot aff rd 
ample time to those rebels to see into 


their errors? I shon!d stand culpable to 
my people, to my army, and to myse'f, 
were I longer to delay in reducing to obe- 
dience those districts yet disgraced by the 
spirit of rebellion.—This is the moment to 
conquer an internal peace, and thereby 
fulfil a part of your glorious toils! There 
will then remain but one great family, 
whose only duty will be to stand ready to 
repulse any foe who should make an at- 
tempt upon its existence. There cannot 
exist any balancing power in Hayti. The 
same protective laws must pervade the 
whole territory.” 

The Savannah Paper of the 26:h March 
narrates a most reprehensible act of ag- 
gression’on the part of the United Sttaes, 
against our allies, the Spaniards. The 
Americans have avowed their support of 
the insurgents in East Florida; after the 
latter had revolutionized nearly the whole 
of the country, they advanced against 
Amelia Island, under Col. L. Ashley, and 
required its surrender. The Spanish com - 
mandant refused ; but on communicating 
withthe American Commodore(Campbell), 
and finding that he was determiued to sup- 
port the insurgents with his gun boats, and 


that they advanced against the is!and, he 
capitulated, on condition that Fernand va 
should be declared a free port until May 
1313, private property should be respect- 
ed, and his garrison be a'lowed to depart 
on parole, not to serve against the Revo- 
lution'sts. The United States flag was 
hoisted on Amelia Island in a few hours 
after it surrendered, 

The New York Gazette of the 11th April 
states, that Mr. Foster had written to the 
Chevalier D’‘Onis, that the General Go- 
vernment had given bim assurances that 
the conduct of Gen. Matthews, Col. Smythe, 
and Commodore Cambell, is bighly dis- 
approved of, and that Amelia Island will 
forthwith be delivered up to the Spanish 
Commandant. 

The following is an average of the price 
of provisions at Svdney, NewS mth Wates, 
for several months: Wheaten bread, 1224. ; 
Indian com bread, Syd. per loaf, beet Is. 
4d. and mutton and pork, 1s. 6d. per tb. 5 
potatoes, 16s. per cwt.; fowls, 2s. 6d. each; 
and eges 3s. per dozen.—Jamaica rem 
and Hollands gin, each 27s. per gallon, 
wholisale.—The population of New Sonth 
Walkss is es'imated, at the lowes: calcula- 
tion, at 20,000 souls. 


IRELAND. 
June 18. An Aggregate Catholic Meet- 
ing was held in Dublin; the Earl of Fingal 
in the chair. Lord Killeen moved 13 Re- 


solutions, recommending the renewal of - 


an earnest application, by petition, to the 
Legistature, for the total and unqualified 
repeal of the penal laws; the petitions to 
be prepared and presented without de- 
lay ; lamenting that the promised boon 
of Catholic freedom had been cruelly in- 
tercepted by the fatal witchery.of an un- 
worthy secret influence ; recommending 
Catholic freeholders nag, to support can- 
didates who du not pl themselves to 
support the Catholic cause ; and returning 
thanks to Lords Grey, Grenville, Do- 
noughmore, and Mr. Grattan. Mr. 
O’Gorman said, that the arrangements 
connected with Mr. Canning’s motion 
should have no influence on the conduct 
of the Catholics of Ireland, as they were 
de‘ermined to have their freedom uncoen- 
d tionally, He lamented that they must 
withdraw their coufidence from Ear! Moira. 
A Dublin p2per intimates, that a pro- 
position of another security, equivalent 
to the Veto, and to be substituted for th's 
obnoxious measure, would be bronght 
forward by the Catholicks. This new se- 
curity is called a Domestic Nominatign ; 
and when applied to the appointment of 
the Catholic Bishops, to which the Ve'o 
also was applicable, means. we suppose, 
that, although the Catholicks wi]! not al- 
low the Crown to have a prohibitory in- 
fluence in the appoiutment of their Bi- 
shops, 
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shops, they will appoint them among 
themselves, without avy refereuce what- 
svever to the Pope. 


COUNTRY NEWS. 

June 22, A bain, coniaining above 50 
Quarters of wheat, beienging to Me Cot- 
ton, of Shepeshe d, co. Leicester, farmer, 
was entirely consumed oy fire, t& gevher 
with a riek of beaus and a rick of vas ade 
joining. It is supposed to bave becu the 
act of some malicious incendiary. 

June 23. A gentienin walking round 
the crag at the fwst of Nelsow’s imouu- 
ment, Caltun Hill, Edinburgh, fell over 
the precipice aud was kilted. 

June 29, Two childveu were bist week 
poisoned at Grimstune, by taking arsenic 
instead of cream of tartar, in a mixture ; 
the mother swallowed some a.so, but re- 
covered, after extreme tocture. 

Lately. At Mr. Edward Peery’s iron 
fouudery, in the New Town, H hiiehaven, 
the steam-enugine boiler burst, and blew 
up with a most t.emenduus noise and 
sheck, which shattered the engine- house 
to pieces, and greatly damaged the mould- 
img-house, Kc. The part of the boiler, 
which blew up™to a considerable height, 
we gus upwards uf 80 cwt.; fortunately 
no part of the fragmenis wuched the large 
stack of the air furuace, which enables the 
Gastmg business to be continued wihout 
intereaption. James Carlisle, aud Wil- 
liam Ha:kuess. were both much scalded 
and bruwsed. The former lived only a 
few hours ; the other is ikely to recover, 

A marble staiue of the jaté Mr. Piut has 
been erected at the entrance of the Seuate 
House at Cambridge. li is esteemed a good 
Lkeness,and the figure a fine piece of statu- 
arv. it is the work of Nullekens, who had 
3000 gu.ueas for it. More than doable that 
suin was subscribed in 1806, by 616 mem- 
bers of the Cai¥ersity only. An engraved 
piate of the statue is to be takeo fur the 
subseribe:s, who prefer it to having part 
of their sulseription returned ; and the re- 
ma.ning suiplus is to be applied to found- 
ing.aa University Scholarship. The only 
insc:ipuoa oa the pedestal is “ Prrr.” 

Thomas Page, a pauper, died lately at 
Osbourndy near Falkingham, under cir- 
cuusstances of peculiar horror. He be- 
longed to the parish of Silk Willoughby, 
but nut choosing to stay in the workhouse, 
he stiolled avout i gging. He used to de 
posit what be procured in this way beyond 
his immediate wanis, within his shirt, next 
his body ; aud having a considerable store, 
he laid down to sleep in a field in the pa- 
rish of scvedingtoo. The meat, from the 
heat of the weather and the man’s body, 
was struck by fies; and in a shert time 
the maggots so occasioned not only preyed 
upon the inanimate substance, but literally 
eonsumed ike living body to such a dread- 
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ful degree, that all surgical assistance was 
ineffectual, aud he died a few hours after. 

Capt, J. Durant, of the 2d West Yo:k 
Militia, lately bung himself with a siik 
handkerchief, near the barracks at Col- 
chester: he nad been in a dejected state 
for some time past. Curoner’s verdict, 
Lunacy. 

Letiers from Leeds, Sheffield, Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, and Liverpool, mention 
the activi'y oceasioned in the several de- 
partments of our manufactures, by the 
abrogation of the Orders in Council. Tho-e 
from Live:pool anticipate that, in a few 
days, 10,000 tons of sbipping will be ladica 
for the United States. 

The Lords of the Treasury have, on 
the represeatation of the Bishop of Exe- 
ter, permitted 855 bushels of salt to be 
distributed to the pour inhabitants of the 
Scilly Islands, duty free, for the purpose 
of curing dish fur their support io ihe 
Winter, 


DOMESTiC OCCURRENCES. 


Wednesday, June 29. 

At a Quarterly General Court held at 
the India House, the jast-half year’s div .- 
vidend was declared to ve 54 per cent.—A 
peasion of 400/. fur life was grauted to 
Capt. Hay, of the Astell, in consequeuce 
of ius sufferings from wounds received ia 
the memorable action wich the squadron 
of French frigates. 

The Directors, with a view to lessen the 
difficulties arsing from tbe want uf specie 
in this Country, have resolved @ dispense 
with the Company’s legal right.to a duiy 
of 3 per cent. on the importation vf Bul- 
lion, from Jan. 1, 1812, vn all Silver im- 
ported from the East Ludies sinve uat pe- 
riod vo the end of the year, 

The inclosure of Finchley Common will 
be immediately proceeded upon, Mer 
Bacon, of the First Fruits’ Office, who 
instituted a suit lately determined iv fa- 
vour of Friern Barnet, for a right of com- 
mon, will acquire a very large’ and va- 
luabie alloument by the success of his, 
cause. 

In the renewed Turnpike Acts, passed 
this Session, a new clause hag been in- 
troduced, enacting, that if auy persva 
or persons shall ride upoa any causeway - 
or fuotpaths, or shail drive any, hprse, cat- 
tie, swine, cart, or carriage reon, or 
shall willfully cause any damage what- 
ever to be done, he or they shall for every 
such offence, be liable to a fine of 20s. 
half to go to the informer, and the other 
half to be applied to the purposes of 
the Act.—And the collector of the tolls 
for the time being, must affix on a 
board in legible characters, his Chrisuias 
and surname ever his door, uuder a pe- 
nalty of 100. 

Tie 
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Friday, May 15, 

About 10 o’clock Sir J. Mansfield, ac- 
companied by Mr. Justice Grose, Baron 
Graham, and the Recorder, took their 
seats on each side of the Lord Mayor; and 
immediately the prisoner, who appeared 
calm and collected, was produced, and 
placed at the bar. The counsel for the 
prosecution were, the Attorney General, 
Messrs. Garrow, Abbott, Knapp, and Gur- 
ney. The counsel for the prisoner were, 
Messrs. Alley and Reynolds. Mr. Garrow 
called on the prisoner to plead ; which Mr. 
Alley opposed, stating that he ought not 
to plead, being insane. The Court ob- 
served that he had no right to counsel till 
he pleaded. The prisoner complained of 
the prosecutors withholding the papers ne- 
cessary for bis defence. It was declared 
that copies of those papers had been ten- 
dered tohim. Mr. Alley read an affidavit 
of Anne Billett, stating in direct terms the 
insanity of the prisoner, which was known 
to several witnesses at Liverpool, and else- 
where. | He appealed to the humanity and 
justice of the Court, to let the trial staud 
overtill they could be subpeenaed toappear. 
The Attorney General observed that there 
were no grounds for such an appeal—the 
prisoner had resided some time in London, 
and was known by many persons to pos- 
sess a masculine understanding, which his 
address would sufficiently evince. Sir J. 
Mansfield said that, as to the recent con- 
dition of the prisoner’s mind, the affidavits 
were silent; and the question was, whether 
he was of sane mind at the time of com- 
mitting the crime. He should sefuse the 


application for postponement.—The Jury 
were then sworn; aud the Attorney Gene- 
ral, in stating the circumstances of the 
murder, said, that the crime had been 
perpetrated against a man who, if suffi- 
cient life had been allowed him after he 
had received his death-wound, would have 
employed it in breathing a prayer to Hea- 
ven for the forgiveness of his murderer, 
The prisoner, in consequence of alleged 
injustice in Russia, where the British Con- 
sul and Ambassador had ineffectually in- 
terposed in his behalf, thought himself 
entitled to relief from Ministers, who, after 
examination, decided that his" claim was 
inadmissible. From the momeni that he 
found Ministers adverse to his applica- 
tion, he began to make preparations for 
the horrible catastrophe that ensued." He 
provided himself with pistols; and, that all 
might be ready, he added to the dress he 
wore a pocket at each side to hold the 
murderous instruments, and, posting him- 
self at the door of the lobby of the House 
of Commons, deliberately awaited the 
arrival of his victim. The Learned Gen- 
tleman then quoted the cases of the King 
v. Arnold, aud the King v. Ear! Ferrers, 
to prove that though a person be insane 
from his childhood, yet if he be vapable 
of distinguishing right from wrong when 
committing the crime, he is criminally 
answerable. In the case of Arnold, in- 
dicted for shooting at Lord Onslow, he was 
proved to be insane from his childhood, 
but the preparations he made for the mur- 
der constituted the crime. On the trial 
of Earl Ferrers for shooting his steward, 

u 
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it was proved that many of his relations 
had died insane; that he had committed 
many extravagant acts—that his friends 
even intended to take out a commission of 
lunacy against him; but he was believed 
to be sane at the moment of loading his 
pistols, &c. and his conviction followed. 
In the present case the prisoner appeared 
perfectly competent to manage his affairs, 
and was even entrusted to transact those 
of others, and, excepting the act for which 
he was arraigned, all his conduct appeared 
perfectly rational. The Learned Gentle- 
man then called Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Lyun, 
surgeon, Mr. H. Burgess, and General 
Gascoigne, to prove the fact of Mr. Per- 
ceval having been murdered by the pri- 
soner, and the identity of the latter; but 
their testimony was the same as on the 
coroner's inquest (see p. 482. )—J. Taylor, 
of North-place, Gray’s-inn-lane, tailor, 
proved his being employed by the prisoner 
to make him a side pocket in his coat, 
withiu the breast, on the-left side, so that 
he could conveniently get at it with his 
right hand—the pocket was directed to be 
of a very particular depth. This coat 
the prisoner had on whea be committed 
the murder, and he was seen, previously to 
the act, by Mr. V. Dowling, J. Norris, and 
Vickery, with his band in his side pocket, 
waiting with anxiety, near the outer lobby 
door, for the arrival of some person. He 
was within arm’s length of all that entered. 

Tue Derence. —The Prisoner, having 


ebtained the papers taken from him on 
Monday, addressed the Court, for nearly 
two hours, in a collected and fluent man- 


ner. He denied any motives of personal 
enmity to Mr. Perceval, but said a denial 
of justice had obliged him to take redress 
into his own hands. He would now unfold 
a scene of miquity connected with his 
affairs: he then went into a detail of his 
sufferings for the last eight years, from 
which we collect that he was suspected of 
having sent intelligence to Lioyd’s, that a 
ship had been unfairly wrecked in the 
White Sea, in consequence of which the 
underwriters refused tu pay the insurance ; 
that he was therefore subjected to an un- 
merited persecution in Russia; that he 
was imprisoned at Archangel, but being 
afterwards relea-ed, he was sent to Peters- 
burg, when he made his complaints to 
the Russian Government, but was again, 
on a false charge of debt, thrown into pri- 
son; that he applied to Lord Leveson 
Gower, who afforded him no assistance, 
but that he was marched past his house 
daily with common malefactors; that he 
again represented his distress to his Lord- 
ship, but was treated with neg ect, though, 
ia an affair respecting only two roubles 
for pilotage, bis Lordship four times 
brought it before the Emperor; that his 
wife, only 20 years of age, with au infant 
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in arms, and pregnant, was at this time 
obliged to make the voyage to England 
unprotected. Here the prisoner burst 
into tears, exclaiming, “ Lord Gower saw 
and permitted so much misery. Oh, my 
God, what must his heart be made of! 
Gentlemen, I appeal to you as men, as 
fathers, as Christians, if [| had not cause 
of complaint!” After he had recovered 
himself, the prisoner said, he was kept in a 
miserable condition for six years, bandied 
from prison to prison; at length, through 
the interference of a benevolent Russian, 
and when he was desertd by his Britannic 
Majesty’s representatives, he obtained a 
revisal of the corrupt proceedings against 
him ; but could procure no pecuniary 
compensation. He regretted that Lord 
Leveson Gower had uot fallen by his hand 
instead of Mr. Perceval, (a m»rmur of dis 
approbation in the Court.) Considering 
his treatment a national affiir, he had 
applied to Ministers, and had, for the pur 
pose of evasion, been referred from one 
to another, until he gave notice at Bow- 
street, that he would take justice into his 
own hands, when he was told he might do 
his worst. He had presented petitions to 
the Prince Regent,—He was obliged to the 
Attorney General and Court for setting 
aside the plea of his insanity urged by 
his couasel, and could assure them, when- 
ever he should appear before the tribunal 
of God, he should be adjndged innocent 
of the wilfal murder of Mr. Perceval, 
That he perished by his hand he admit- 
ted; but, to constitute felony, there must 
be malice prepense—ihe wilful intention, 
—which had not been proved. In this 
case he had been robbed of his property, 
his family ruined, and his mind tortured 
through the conduct of Government agents; 
and he was now to answer for his life, be- 
eause Mr. Perceval chose to patronize 
iniquity, and refused bim redress. He 
would sooner suffer five hundred deaths 
than undergo again wha‘ he had done for 
the last eight years; and concluded by 
saying, * If 1 am destined to sacrifice my 
life, | shall meet my doom with conscious 
tranquillity ; | shall look forward to it as 
the weary traveller looks for the promised 
inn, where he may repose his wearied 
frame, afier enduring the pelting of the 
pitiless storm, Gentlemen, it will now 
remain between God and your cousciences 

as to what your verdict wili be.” =~ 
The prisoner’s witnesses were then 
called: Anne Billet (who appeared deeply 
affected) said, that she came up volunta- 
rily from Southampton, upon reading an 
account in the papers of Mr. Perceval’s 
assassiaation; knew the prisoner from 
childhood ; his wife and children reside at 
Liverpool ; his father died insane in Tich- 
field-street, Oxford-road. Had not seen 
the prisoner for the last twelve. months; 
be- 
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believed him to Le deranged when he spoke 
of his affairs ; vever knew hun to be under 
medical care.— Mary Claike had knowa 
the prisoner since he came from Russia ; 
believed him to be insane; vever*knew 
him to be under restraint.—Mary Fidges, 
his landlady’s (Mrs. Kobevts’) servant, in 
Miliman-street, deposed that be had lived 
two mouths at her mistress’s, was very 
orderly, kept remarkabiy regular hours, 
and went to the Founding twice last Sun- 
day with her mistre-s, The evidence here 
closed ; and Sir J. Maustield, having re- 
capitulated the evidence, said thai uot a 
single fact was adduced to wrove that the 
prisoner was disordered in his mind. The 
Jury withdrew, and returved, in 10 mi- 
nutes, with a vedict of Guilty; when 
sentence uf Deu/h was passed vv him by 
the Recorder in these impressive words : 
* Prisoner at the Bar, You have been 
convicted by a most attentive and imerci- 
ful Jury, of owe of the most flagitious 
crimes human natuie can perpetrate: wil- 
ful aud deliberate Muerder—A crime which 
in all ages, and throughout all nations, 
hati justly been hela in the bighest detes- 
tatiun, Odious aud abommabie as it is 
in the eyes of God and Man, it presents 
itself in your case with every possible fea- 
ture of aggravation. ‘The Object of your 
bloud-thirsty vengeance was eudowed with 
every viitue that can adow public and 
privaie life; whose suavity of manners 
and gentleness of deportwnent, disarmed 
Hostility of ins rancour, and Violence of 
ius asperity. By his death you have de- 
prived Charity of one of its most sincere 
and active friends—Religion of one of its 
firmest supports—Domestic Society of one 
of its happiest examples of endearment 
and felicity—and the Country of one of 
its brightest oruaments—A man whose 
abilitics and whose worth would probably 
have produced lasting benefits to this Em- 
pire, and ultimate advamiage to the World. 
Every part of your iniquitous conduct is 
stiongly impressed with the foulest cha- 
racier of atrocious guilt. Io the midst of 
unarmed friends, when defencveless, ex- 
cept in the consciousness of virtue, and 
confiding in that security which ought to 
surround every man in this Christian 
Country, on the very point of fulfilling 
his pablic duty to his Country; nay, 
when at the very threshold of the sanctuary 
of its laws, your infuriate hand com- 
mitted this impious deed. To indulge in 
any cunjectures as to your motives for 
this horrid act, would lead me into an in- 
vestigation of all that is base and perii- 
dious in the human heart. The more 
this dreadfully diabolical transaction is 
contemplated, the more does the mind re- 
coil from it with repujsive berror. For 
the sanguinary nature 6f Assassination is 
most abhorrent to ufau, inasmuch as it is 
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calculated to render Bravery useless, aud 
Cowardice predominant. Justly, there- 
fore, docs your crime merit the execra- 
tion of mankind, And the voice of God 
has deciared that, “ He who shéddeth 
inan’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed.” Publicly, therefore, must you 
expiate that crime, whereby you have so 
much afflicted and disgraced your indig- 
nunt Couniry. Aud, I trust, that the 
exampie of your ignom.nious fate may 
duly operate to deter all others from the 
repetition of a crane which must infalhbiy 
atiract the vengeance of a jus! ly-offended 
Deity. A very, very short time indeed re- 
mains for you to -upplicate the Throne of 
Grace, jfor that mercy which Public Jusiice 
forbids you to expect in this world. [ 
sincerely bope that the interval which has 
passed between the perpetration of your 
horrid crime and the present moment bas 
nut been unemployed in imploring par- 
don of the Ahoghty; and it is my must 
fervent wish, that your prayers may, 
through the merits of our Redeemer, bind 
acceptance, It ouly remains for me to 
pass upon you the dreadful Sentence of 
the Law, which is, That you, Jeb Belling- 
ham, be taken to the place from whence 
you came; aod that ow Mouday next you 
be conveyed to a place of execution, and 
theve be hanged by the neck uutil you be 
dead; and that your body be afterwards 
dissected and anatumized, Aud way God 
have mercy op your sual !” 

The prisoner, durmg the ea:ly part of 
the trial, requested and obtaimed a chair, 
and amused himself with the Howers on 
the bar. In deliver.og bis defence, his ynan- 
ner was warn but uvimpassioned, his de- 
livery duent, and though he was occasion- 
aliy much affected, snd wept, be betrayed 
no embarrassment. At the conciusion be 
requested a glass of water. He received 
his sentence with the most profound awe, 
aud was led out of Court much affected 
by his dreadtul situation. The Court 
listened tv hin throughout with great at- 
tention. He was a tail thin man, and in- 
differently dressed. Tue Marquis Welles- 
ley. Karl of Uxbridge, Sir A. Paget, Lord 
L. Gower, Sir F. Burdett, &c. were sub- 
pa@uacd by the prisovuer, but aut examined, 
—The trial lasted eight Lours. 


Dr. Ford, the Ordinary of Newgate, 
made several visits to Bellingham ou Sa- 


turday and Suuday. He persisted in de- 
fending his crime; and on one occasion 
remaiked, that “life had been a weary 
pilgrimage to him, the bliss fleeting and 
illusory, the misery permanent and real ; 
in laying *t down he had no vain regrets 
to make.”” About 11 on Sunday night, 
Mr. Susuienett boukseller, of Fleet- 
Street, obtained access to hin, accompa- 
nied by dir. Newman: ins object eppears 

to 
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to have been, t> interrogate him as an ac- 
quaintance, and pray with him. He 
asked him if any person was concerned 
with him in the murder, td) which he an- 
swered, “1 do most solemnly declare 
there is not.” Tae pistols he acknow- 
ledged he baught at Mr. Beckwith’s, in 
Fleet-street. Mr, Newman then returned 
w'th pen and ink. Mr. Butterworth shortly 
after departed, and Bellingham wrote the 
following. lerter to his wife : 

«« My blessed Mary, It rejoiced me be- 
youd measure to hear you are likely to 
be well provided for I am sure the puab- 
lick at large will participate in, and miti- 
gate your sorrows. 1 assure you, my 
love, my sincerest endeavours have ever 
been directed to your welfare. As we 
shall not meet any more in this world, I 
sincerely hope we shall do so in the world 
tocome. My blessing to the boys, with kind 
remembrance to Miss Stevens, for whom 
l.kave the greatest regard, in consequence 
of her uniform affection for them. With 
the purest of intentions it has always been 
my misfortune to be thwarted, misrepre- 
sented, and ill-used in lif ; but, how- 
ever, we feel a happy prospect of com- 
pensation in a speedy translation to life 
eernal. Itis not poss'ble to be more calm 
or placid than I feel; and nine hours 
more will waft me to those happy shores 
where bliss is without alloy.—Yours ever 
affectiona‘e, Jouys Bertrncuam. 


** Sunday night, 11 o'clock. 


“ Dr. Ford will forward you my watch, 
prayer book, with a guinea and note. 
Once more, God be with you, my sweet 
Mary. Toe pablick sympathise much 
for me; but 1 have been called upon to 
play an anxious card in life.” 

Nothing, perhaps, can mark more 
strongly the frightful distortion of the 
man’s mind than the following note written 
the same night at 12 o’clock : 

 Memorandum.— Twelve o'clock —I lost 
my suit solely through the improper con- 
duct of my attorney and counse!, Mr. Al- 
ley *, in not bringing my witnesses forward 
(of whem there were more than 20); in 
consequence the Judge took advantage of 
the circumstance, and I went of [on] the 
defence without having brought forward a 
single friend, otherwise I must have in- 
evitably beev acquitted. J. Betttycaam.” 

He then asked for a crust of bread, 
Jaid down and slept an bour, put bis hand 





* The witnesses subpoenaed by Belliag- 
ham were not called by his solicitor and 
counsel, who observed, that they could 
only prove that he had preferred claims 
upon Guverament, which no one dis- 
puted; while their cross-examinations 
would prove that, iu their belief, he was 
quite sane: Bellingham acquiesced in 
these prudent suggestions. 
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in his pocket and gave the last shilliag to 
a man named Walker, said he wished it 
was a guinea for bis kind attentions: he 
then laid down and slept until six on Mop- 
day morning. 

Tas Exscutiox.—About 6 Bellingham 
dressed himself with great comp»sure, 
and read for balf an bour in the Prayer- 
book. Dr. Furd being announced, be shook 
bim by the hand, and left his cell for the 
room allotted fur the condemned crimi- 
nals. After a few minutes spent in prayer, 
the sacrament was administered to him: 
after this was ended, and both he and Dr. 
Ford had prayed fervently, the prisoner 
was informed that the Sheriffs were ready. 
He answered in a firm tone, “ I am per- 
fectly ready a'so.” The Sheriffs and Un- 
der-Sheriffs, and their friends, then pro- 
ceeded to the press-yard, and the prisoner 
was brough: out. He descended into the 
yard with a firm and in repid pace, and 
looking up. be observed with great cool- 
ness, “‘ Ah! it rains heavily!” His face 
possessed the same character and colour 
as on Friday during his trial—No emo- 
tions of fear or compnaction were visible, 
—After he was liberated from his fetters, 
he retarned into thé room, when most of the 
spectators retired into another adjoining, 
at the request of the Lord Mayor, who, 
with the Sheriffs and five or six other per- 
sous, went into the room, when the fol- 
lowing communication took place : 

His pyixc Dectaration.—Mr. Sheriff 
Birch.—“ The public mind, Mr. Belling- 
ham, requires to be satisfied upon a most 
impor'ant point, whether any other per- 
son was in any degree connected with you 
in this dreadfal deed, and whether it was 
perpetrated on any public ground ?”— 
Bellingham, who stood very firmly, and 
who with an unaltered countenance atten- 
tively and respectfully listened to what 
was said, replied in a. firm tone of voice, 
“ Certainly not.” Some one observed to 
him, “ Then it was your own affair; it 
was from personal resentment.”—Belling- 
ham appeared hurt at the latter expres- 
sion; and, after repeating the words, 
* personal resentment,” with an indig- 
nant, or rather dignified tone, said, “ I 
bore no resentment to Mr. Perceval as a 
man; and, as a man, I am sorry for his 
fate. I was referred from Minister to 
Minister, from Office to Office, and at 
length refused redress for my grievances, 
It was my own suffcrings that caused the 
melancholy event; and I hope it will be 
a warning to fu ure Ministers, to attend to 
the applications and prayers of those who 
suffer by oppression, Had my petition 
been brought into Parliament, this cata- 
stropbe would not have happened. I am 
sorry for the sufferings I have caused to 
Mr. Perceval’s family and friends.” 
Sherif Heygate.—“ lt would be right they 

should 
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should know you feél so much regret.”——— 
* Bellingham.—“ You may communicate 
jt, 1 wish them to know it.”——Sherif 
Heygate.—* 1 hope you feel deep contri- 
tion for the deed.” Upon which the pri- 
soner (assuming an attitude of censider- 
able dignity) said, “1 hope, Sir, I feel 
as a man ought to do.”——Sheriff Hey- 
gate.—* You know, that to take away the 
life of a man unlawfully is a heinous 
crime.” Beilingham.—“TheScriptures, 
you know, Sir, say that."—A gentleman 
present said, “‘ I hope you bave made 
your peace with God, and that by your 
repentance you wil) meet the A!migity 
with a pure soul.”’ Beilingham.—** No 
ene can presume to do that, Sir. No 
mortal can be pure in his sight, only our 
Saviour went from this world invo his pre- 
sence with a pure spirit.” 

Here he seemed desirous of quitting the 
room to meet his fate, and, turning to 
the Sheriffs, with a mild but firm tone, 
said, “ Gentlemen, I am quite ready ;” 
upon which the Ordinary of Newgate 
looked at his watch and said, “ We have 10 
minutes more.” The executioner bound 
his hands, during which he said to one of 
them, “ Do every thing properly, that I 
may not suffer more than is necessary.” 
To another, ‘‘ Diaw the cord tighter; I 
wish not to have the power of offering 
resistance.” He ascended the scaffoid 
with a cheerful countenance, and a confi- 
dent and caim air: he looked about hima 
little rapidiy ; but he had no a:rof triumph. 
Some of the mob huzzaed him, but it es- 
caped his notice, On the cap being put 
over his face which he ai first: objected 
to, but afterwards acquivsced im, he 

rayed fervently with Dr. Ford, adding, 
n reply to an interregatory, that “ he 
thanked God for having enabled him to meet 
his fate with so much fortitude and sesig- 
nation.”” The executioner then retired; a 
perfect silence ensued; the clock struck 
eight; and while it was striking the se- 
venth time, the Clergyman and Belling- 
ham fervently praying, the suppo.ters of 
the internal square of the scaffold were 
struck away, and Belliagham dropped! 
The body hung till 9 o'clock, when it was 
conveyed in a cart, and covered with a 
sack, to St. Bartholomew's Hospital.— 
Beihogham in all his conversations with 
Dr. Ford, gloried in the act for which he 
suffered. He wound up all bis answers 
by expressing a hope, that the fate of 
Mr. Perceval would prove a warning to 
men in power, not to neglect the claims 
of injured mdividuals; and he exulted in 
the success of his efforts to revenge his 
own injuries. Some of the public prints 
have expressed surprise that his letter to 
the Magistrates of Bow-street did not ex- 
cite suspicion of his purpose, and oeca- 
sion his arrest; but #t was so ambiguous, 
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that we wonder not that his threat of exe- 
cuting justice himself, was not interpreted 
to be by assassination. Then, the strange 
medium through which he called attention 
(the Bow-street Magistracy) might almost 
justify a belief of his insanity. The fol- 
lowing extract wil! bear us out in the opi- 
nion: ** The purport of the present is, 
therefore, once more to solicit his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, through your medium, to 
let what is right and proper be done in my 
instance, which is all I require. Should 
this reasonable request be finally denied, 
I shall then feel justified in executing jus- 
tice myself; in which case I shall be 
ready to argue the merits of so reluctant 
a measure with his Majesty’s Attorney 
General, wherever and whenever 1 may be 
called upon soto do. In the hopes of avert- 
ing so abhorrent but compulsive an alter- 
native, I have the honour to be, Sirs, &e. 
J. Beruincuam.” 
** To the Magistrates of Bow-street Office.” 


Private Memoirs or THe Assassin. 

John Bellingham, we believe, was a 
native of St. Neot’s, in Huntingdonshire, 
and was born about 1771. His fa- 
ther was a land surveyor and minia- 
ture painter: his mother was Elizabeth 
Scarbrow, the daughter of a respectable 
couniry-gentleman, of St. Neot’s, in com- 
foriable circumstances, They were niar- 
ried in 1763, or 1'769, in London, and had 
two children; their eldest, Mary, a dress- 
maker, and a well-disposed young woman, 
died unmarried ; John was their second 
child, The tather purchased a house at St. 
Neot’s, and resided in it till about 1775, 
when he returned to London, and hved in 
Titchfield-street, Oxford-street. In 1779 
he discovered marks of mental derange- 
ment, and was placed in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, At the end of a twelvemonth he 
returned home as incurable, and died soon 
after. At the age of fourteen the Assas- 
sin was placed as an apprentice with Mr. 
Love, a jeweller, a man of excellent cha- 
racter, in Whitechapel. Here he was first 
very perverse aud ‘roublesome ; and at 
last ran away from his master. His mo- 
ther’s sister, Mary, had married William 
Daw, esq. many years clerk of the King’s 
silver in the Court of Common Pleas. His 
mother’s property did not produce 56/. 
annually and having two children to bring 
up, she could do but little for them; 
but Mr. Daw possessing a very good 
independent income, was continually pes- 
tered by the mother to do something for him. 
At length, in 1786, Mr. Daw expended 
money in fitting him out for the East 
Indies; and in the spring of 1787 he sailed 
as a subaltern, in the service of the com- 
pany, on board their ship the Hartwell, 
which, on her outward passage, was wrecked 
in the month of May off Boua Viste, — 
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of the Cape Verd islands. Being.thus 
prevented pursuing the voyage, he was 
one of those who got back to England. 
Mr. Daw, by his misfortune, not only lost 
all he had expended on his account, but 
felt himself again burthened with him; 
and, after much entreaty, he was induced 
to advance a pretty large sum, which 
enabled him to take the shop of a tin- 
plate-worker in Oxford-street. During 
his residence here his house got on fire, 
not without suspicion falling ou Belling- 
ham himself; the damage done was not 
great, but he took occasion to report, that 
he had lost a great many bank-notes: this 
did not obtain any credit with Mr. Daw. 
In March 1794 he became bankrupt, and 
was gazetted of Oxford-street, tin-plate- 
worker. His creditors were not sufficiently 
satisfied with either his report of the fire, 
or his conduct, to grant him a certificate, 
nor did he ever obtain one under this com- 
mission. It was after this period, and not 
till after, that he was received into a mer- 
chant’s counting-house, where he formed 
connexions’; and his employers were in- 
duced to commission him beyond seas, 
Archangel was his first and chief place of 
business, where he continued three years. 
Having formed a connexion with Mr. Dor- 
beker and Co. of Arebangel, in the timber 
line, he returned to England, and entered 
into a contract with the merchants of Hull 
for the supply of timber, to the amount 
of 12,0004. for which bills were accord- 
ingly accepted aud paid, but produce to 
the value of 4000/. only was obtained. 
In the mean while his partner became 
bankrupt, the vessels returned in bal- 
last, aud Bellingham, who remained in 
Hull, was arrested and thrown into prison, 
On the recovery of his liberty he retarned 
to Archangel, and, as appears by his me- 
morial, was arrested for debt by one Solo- 
mon Van Briemen, and thrown into pri- 
son, where he remained many months. 
He accused the Russian Judges of cor- 
ruption, and claimed the protection of Sir 
S. Sharpe, consul, and Lord L. Gower, 
ambassador, as a British subject ; but they, 
finding that his arrest was jegal, declined 
interfering. He afterwards repaired to 
England, full of complaints against the 
Russian Government. It was in Ireland 
where he married Miss Mary-Anne Ne- 
ville, daughter of Mr. John Neville, mer- 
chant and ship-broker, formerly of New- 
ry, but new of Dublin. His mother died 
at Liverpool in 1803. His aunt, Mrs. 
Daw, who lived in Brompton-row, and 
died in December 1804, left, by will, 
400/. to the assassin. He took up his 
abode at Liverpool, where he commenced 
business as an insurance broker; whilst 
his wife pursued that of a milliner. He 
eontinued at intervals to present memo. 
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rials to the British Goversment, requiring 
to be indemnified for his losses,.on the 
ground of his being a British subject, and 
that he had suffered by the injustice of 
Russian individuals; but was told that 
they could not interfere ; Gen. Gascoyne 
returned a similar answer to an applica- 
tion of this kind. It is said that he would 
have shot Mr. Ryder, or Lord Leveson 
Gower, had either of them presented them- 
selves before him. To Sir W. Curtis he 
answered, “I have been fourteen days in 
making up my mind to the deed; but 
never could accomplish it until this mo- 
ment.”’? On the morning of the assassina- 
tion, he went with a lady to the European 
Museum ; he parted with her between four 
and five, and went down immediately to 
the House of Commons, without having 
dined, and with his pistols loaded. He 
was so anxious not to be disappointed by 
the failure of the weapons, that after he 
had bought bis pistols, for which he gave 
four guineas, he went to Primrose Hill to 
try how they would go off.—Bellingham 
was a mere adventurer: he never had any 
capital of his own; and, when in Russia, 
drew upon British merchants for 10,0002. 
but never made any shipments. He lived 
upon indifferent terms with his wife, who still 
keeps a milliner’s shop in Liverpool, and 
is much respected. He has been several 
times upon the point of separating from 
her; and seldom visited her but for the 
purpose of possessing himself of the little 
money she had gained by her industry. 
He has left three children, for whom his 
friends have promised to provide.—It has 
been stated that after the body of Belling- 
ham was opened, the heart continued to 
perform its functions, or, in other words, 
to be alive for four hours after he was laid 
open. The expanding and contracting 
powers continued perceptivle till one 
e’clock in the day—a proof of the steady, 
undismayed character which he preserved 
to the last gasp. It is said of some men, 
that the heart dies within them; but, here, 
the energies remained when life was ex- 
tinct. 


Brarus. 

June 27. In Poriland-place, the wife of 
Wm. Curtis, esq. a som 

Lately, In Lower Brook-street, Lady 
W. Beauclerk, a son, 

At Holland-house, Kensington, Lady 
Holland, a daughter, which survived its 
birth ouly a few minutes. 

In New Cavendish-street, the lady of 
the Rt. Hon. Reginald Pole Carew, a 
daughter. 

In Grosvenor-square, Hon. Mrs, Jen- 
kinson, a daughter. 

In Grosvenor-street, the wife of J. Ire- 
land Blackburn, esq. M. P. a —- 

re 
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Marrisces. 

1811. Dec. 11. At Calcutta, Chas. Mar- 
tin Ray, esq. in the East India Company’s 
Civil service, te Eliza,third daughter of Rev. 
H. Blenkinsop, rector of Fullmer, Bucks. 

1812. May... At Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s at Palermo, Geo. Graham, esq. to 
Madille A. P. C. de Calvi, daughter of the 
Chev. Paul de C. late colonel of the regi- 
meut of Vermandois. 

June 9, At South Stoncham, Sir Gren- 
ville Temple, bart. to Mrs. Frederick 
Manners, second daughter of the late Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, bart. 

11. Major Thursby, 53d reg. to Char- 
lotte, second daughter of Rev. Euseby 
Isham, of Lamport, co. Northampton. 

13. At St. Mary-le-bone, Alex. M‘In- 
nes, esq. of 2d life guards, to Cecilia, 
eldest daughter of Peter Innes, esq. of 
Fracafield, Zetland, N. B. 

15, At Stonehouse, Sir J. Gordon Sin- 
clair, bart. to Anne, only daughter of the 
Hon. Vice Admiral Michael de Coufcy. 

16. At Burnham, Rev. Townshend Sel- 
wyn, to Charlotte-Sophia, eldest daugh- 
ter of Lord George Murray, late Bp. of 
St. David's. 

Major Edw. Parkinson, 33d foot, to 
Eliza, daughter of Charles Binny, esq. of 
Howland-gtreet. 

18. Rev. Edward Hodgson, vicar of 
Rickmansworth, toe Georgiana, third dau. 
of the late Wm. Franks, esq. of Beech- 
hill, Herts. 


Rev. Henry Green, M. A. vicar of . 


Broadhembury, Devon, to Alicia, dau. 
of the late Richard Stephens, esq. of Lei- 
cester. 

20. At Exeter, J.-N. Woolcombe, esq. 
ef Ashbury, Devon, to Anne-Eleanor, 
eldest daughter of the late Rear-adm. Sir 
Thos. Louis, bart. 
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Dr. Hobbes, of Swansea, to Maria, 
only surviving daughter of the late Johm 
Smith, esq. of Drapers-hall, London. 

At Lisbon, the Earl of Euston, eldest 
son of the Duke of Grafton, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of Hon. Adm. G.-C, Berke- 
ley, and niece ta the Duke of Richmond. 

23. Adolphus-John Dalrymple, esq. 
major 19th light dragoons, eldest son of 
Sir Hew D. to Anne, only daughter of Sir 
James Graham, bart. 

24. Wm. Croome, esq. of Cirencester, 
to Miss Girdler, of Upper Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 

27. Mr. R. Strachan, late of Enfield, 
to Miss Mary-Frances Farquharson, sis- 
ter to his Excellency Lieut.-col, J.-A. F. 
25th foot. 

30. At Hadley, Rev. D.-C. Delafosse, 
fellow of King’s College, Camb. to Pheebe- 
Anne, fifth dau. of James Quilter, esq. 

Lately. By special licence, Viscount 
Ashbrook, to Emily Theophila, eldest dau. 
of Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, bart, of Fern- 
hill, Berks. 

At Streatham, Rev. J. Ennes, late of 
Trowbridge, Wilts, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
G. Evans, esq. of Balham-house, Surrey. 

Rev. W. Bingley, of Christchurch, 
Hants, to Mrs. Morgan, widow of the late 
John M. esq. of Charlotte-street. 

Rev. R, Williams, rector of Halkin, co. 
Flint, to Jane, second daughter of the 
late Kev. H.-W. Jones, prebendary of 
Penmynedd, Anglesea. 

John Collingwood, esq.of Chirton-house, 
Northumberland, only brother of the late 
Lord C. to Miss Fenwick, daughter of the 
late Thos. F. esq. of Earsden. 

At Clewer, Berks, C. Havnes, esq. one 
of the poor knights of Windsor, to Mrs. 
Smyth, widow of Mr. S, late one of the 
poor knights, 





MEMOIRS or true rats JOHN HORNE TOOKE, Esa. 


Mr. John Horne Tooke, whose death 
has been noticed in page 302, was born 
in 1736, the youngest son of Mr. Horie, 
a respectable poulterer in Newport-mar- 
ket. While yet a boy he exhibited 
many proofs of superior talent. After ob- 
taining the elements of a classical educa- 
tion at Eton and Westminster, he was en- 
tered of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
about the 18th year of his age; and a pro- 
fession being of course necessary, was des- 
tined for the Church. Here he took the de- 
gree of B.A. 1752; M.A. 1771. His first 
appointment was to a curacy at Brentford, 
where he resided forsome years. About this 
period he first travelled on the Continent, 
and became acquainted with Mr. Wilkes 
while at Paris. Mr. Wilkes being at that 
time in the zenith of his popularity, Mr. 
Horne became an eloquent. declaimer at 
public meetings, in support of the prin- 


ciples avowed by Mr. Wilkes. A strict 
intimacy was the immediate and natural 
consequence of Mr.Horne’s exertions ; but 
a frivolous dispute, on a subject in itself 
perfectly trivial, terminated jn a dissolu- 
tion of their friendship—to which succeed- 
ed bitter and irreconcileable enmity. It 
was about this time that Mr. Horne took 
up the peo, in reply to the celeb:ated Ju- 
nius, with whom, it has been thought by 
many, he had the best of the arguatent. 
In 1769 Mr. Horne delivered a sermon on 
the instability of human friendship, which 
he afterwards printed, and dedicated to 
Alderman Townsend. The allusions to 
Mr. Wilkes, in this discourse, were intro- 
duced with admirable point, and clothed 
in language of great purity and elegance. 
During the contest with America, on the 
affair at Lexington, he took a public and 
singular opportunity to exhibit his resent- 
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ment and disapprobation of Government, 
by opening a subscription, and advertising 
in the newspapers, that it was intended for 
the relief of our unfortunate brethren in 
America, “‘ basely murdered by the king’s 
troops;” which seditious language justly 
subjected him to a prosecution by the 
then attorney-general (Thurlow), and he 
was sentenced to imprisonment in the 
King’s Beach. While in confinement, it 
is said, he composed his celebrated “ Let- 
ter to Mr. Dunning.” The extraordinary 
talent and learning of Mr. Horne—who 
now abandoned the ecclesiastical profes- 
sion—at length attracted the notice of Mr. 
Tooke, a gentieman of fortune residing at 
Purley in Surrey. Such was the enthu- 
siasm of this gentleman’s friendship for 
Mr. Horne, that he actually conveyed se- 
veral freehold estates of value to his pro- 
tegé, who henceforth assumed the name 
of Tooke, in addition to that of John 
Horne. The great philological work, on 
which is founded the literary fame of Mr. 
Tooke, he entitled “ Diversions of Pur- 
ley,” either out of compliment to his pa- 
tron, or from the work having been ac- 
tually composed in that retired seat. The 
prominent character of Mr. Tooke in the 
political world is so well known, that it 
were superfluous to offer more than mere 
chronological notices of the principal 
events of his public life. In 1782, Mr. 
Tooke became an active partisan in the 
ranks of the Shelburne administration, 
and hence arose his rancorous animosity 
against Mr, Fox, which was ckerished by 
Mr. Tooke to the latest moment of his 
life. In the character of Mr. Tooke, jea- 
lousy of rival talent was a feature which 
deformed the picture even to disgust; and 
the political talents of Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Pitt were not more the object of his hatred 
than the profound learving of Porson, and 
the high classical attainments of the ele- 
gant Parr. In 1794, Mr. Tooke was com- 
mitted to the Tower—arraigned of high 
treason, tried, and acquitted. In 1796 he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the re- 
presentation of Westminster; but through 
the interest, as it was said, of the late 
Lord Camelford, he was returned to Par- 
liament, as member for Old’ Sarum, in 
1801. In this assembly he disappointed 
the expectations of the publick; for although 
his speeches were marked by that quaint 
peculiarity, and force of ridicule, which 
never failed of producing a risible effect 
upon the House, they were wholly defec- 
tive in that irresistible commanding power 
of eloquence, which distinguished the 
great rival luminaries of the ministerial 
and opposition benches. A Bill was soon 


afterwards passed, rendering any person 
who had ever been in holy orders ineligible 
to a seat in the, House of Commons, and 
Mr. Tooke accordingly retired at the end 
ef the session.—The wit, the talents, and 
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the extensive learning of Mr. Tooke, have 
been rarely equalled—nor have the acri~ 
monious severity of his political animosi- 
ties ever been surpassed. Mr. Horne 
Tooke, previous to his dissolution, had 
been long accustomed to confine himself 
entirely to his bed, where he was in the 
habit of regularly seeing company; and 
in that situation he conversed with the vi- 
vacious facetiousness so peculiar to his 
character. Recently he quitted his bed 
during a short interval, but finally recurred 
to the eld habit. In the indisposition 
which terminated his existence, he had 
lost the use of his lower extremities, and 
his dissolution had been for some time ex~ 
pected. Symptoms of mortification after- 
wards appeared, which soon occasioned 
his death. He was attended by his two 
daughters, Dr. Pearson, Mr. Cline, and 
Sir Francis Burdett. Being informed of 
his approaching change, he signified, with 
a placid look, that he was fully prepared, 
and had reason to be grateful for having 
passed so long and so happy a life, which 
he would willingly have had extended if it 
hadbeen possible. He expressed satisfaction 
at being surrounded, in his last moments, 
by those most dear to him; and his confi- 
dence in the existence of a Supreme Be- 
ing, whose final purpose was the happiness 
of his creatures. His facetiousness did 
not forsake him. He had observed, that 
he should not be like the man at Stras- 
burgh, who, when doomed to death, re- 
quested time to pray, till the patience of 
the magistrates was exhausted, and then, 
as a last expedient, begged to be permit- 
ted to close his life with his favourite 
amusement of nine-pins, but who kept 
bowling on with an evident determination. 
never to finish the game. He desired 
that no funeral ceremony should be said 
over his remains, but that six of the poor- 
est men in the parish should have a gui- 
nea each, for bearing him to the vault in 
his garden. The injunction for depositing 
his remains, without ceremony, iw his gar- 
den, was, however, prudently dispensed 
with by his executors. As the house at 
Wimbledon was to be sold, a putrid car- 
case would not have enhanced the value of 
the purchase.—He was buried March 30, 
in the family vault at Ealing church, 
Middlesex, From a copy of Horne Tooke’s 
will, which has been given in the news- 
papers, it seems that he left by will, in 
1800, his house (which was freehold), 
&c. at Wimbiedon, and every thing else 
to which he might die entitled, to Mary 
Hart and her heirs. This will he con- 
firmed in 1811, and it was witnessed by 
Sir F. Burdert, J. Pearson, and J. Sanford. 

His Letter to Mr. Dunning, afterwards 
Lord Ashburton, concerning the “ English 
Particle,” made a great impression on the 
public mind; in 1786, appeared “ The 
Diversions of Purley ;” in 1787, “A Let- 
ter 
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ter to a Friend ou the reported Marriage 
of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales ;” in 1788, “Two Pair of Por- 
traits” (Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox); in 1798, 
appeared a second edition of his ETTEA 
TITEPOENTA: since which period he 
has only published a few pamphlets, con- 
cerning Mr, Paull, Sir F. Burdett, &c. 





DEATHS. 
1812, T Leghorn, Mrs. Renner, re- 
Feb. 28. lict-of Mr. G. W. R. formerly 
of Bremen. 


March 15. At Overton, Mrs. Ornsby, 
an amiable woman, relict of the late Capt. 
Ornsby, of the Marines (who fought in the 
memorable action off the Dogger Bank, 
Aug. 4, 1781, and died Aug. 11, 1809), 
and only daughter of the late Edw. Searle, 
esq. of Overton, Hants, who died March 
6, 1809. 

April .... On board the Mackarel 
schooner, on her way to New York, by a 
man falling from the mast-head on him, 
Lieut. Parker, commander of the schooner. 

April 7. At Jamaica, Mr. John Oriel, 
chief mate of the Nelson West-Indiaman, 
of Bristol. 

April 24, In the Island of St. Christo- 
pher’s, Lieut. R. J. Shipley, youngest son 
of the very Rev. the Dean of St. Asaph. 

April 25. At Dominica, Charles Nailer, 
esq. comptroller of the Customs. 

May 4, At Froxfield, Wilts, in his 69th 
year, Mr, Richens, many years resident 
at Knowle Farm, Wilts. 

May 19. At Truxillo, Spain, of fever, 
occasioned by extessive exertion during 
the siege of Badajoz, Lieut.-col. Jolin 
Squire, royal engineers, eldest son of Dr. 
S. ef Ely-place. 

In Spain, in his 34th year, Capt. Caud- 
ler, 50th foot, son of the late Mr. S. C. of 
Colehester, In the memorable assault by 
Gen. Hill, on Fort Napoleon, near the 
bridge of Almaraz, he was the first to as- 
eend the ladders, and after giving to his 
men an example worthy of so brave an 
officer, fell gloriously while leading them 
to victory. 

At Funchall, Madeira, in his 26th year, 
Capt. Wm. Loring, R. A. 

May 28. At Pend-hill, Surrey, Mary, 
eldest daughter of Henry Seawell, esq. 

May 29. At Auchelanies, the second 
daughter of Lady Albinia Cumberland. 

May 31. At Bath, Mrs. Sturges, widow 
of Rev. Dr. S. chancellor of Winchester 
Diocese. 

June 3, At Resolis, co. Cromarty, in 
consequence of being stabbed in his side, 
the preceding day, by R. Ferguson, ship- 
carpenter, owing to some trifling alterca- 
tion, Capt. C. Munro, late of 42d regt. 
He has left a widow and numerons family. 

June 5. Mis, Dalrymple, of Burton- 
upon-Trent, 








June 8, At Totness, by a fit of epilepsy, 
aged 22, Mr. John Hannaford, a young 
man of superior virtues and abilities. His 
Manners were as eccentric as his disposi- 
tion was amiable and benevolent; and 
though he had been but little known in 
the world of letters, from a natural re- 
servedness which he could scarcely over- 
come, there were strong anticipations to 
suppose that he might have been a valu- 
able acquisition. He had cultivated, with 
unremitting ardour, the sciences of mathe- 
maticks and astronomy, from his youth, 
to almost the day of his death, and fell a 
victim to intense study. 

June 10. In Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
square, Mrs. Reynardson, relict of Jacob 
R. esq. of Holywell, co. Lincoln, and 
daughter of the late Right Hon. Sir John 
Cust, Speaker of the House of Commons. 

June 11, At Newcastie-upon-Tyne, Ed- 
ward Surtees, esq. youngest son of Wm. 
S. esq. 

In Dublin, at an advanced age, the wife 
of Brindley Hone, esq. 

tev. Dr. Wm. Moodie, one of the mi- 
nisters of St. Andrew’s Church, and pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

June 12, At Henley-in- Arden, co. War- 
wick, aged 79, Capt. Noble, R. N. 

June 16. At her son-in-law’s, Rev. 
Joseph Bull, of Hinckley, Mrs. Bristowe, 
relict of the late Tho. B. esq. of Worksop, 
Notts.. Her remains were deposited in the 
family-vault in the church of Caunton, 
near Newark-upon-Trent. 

June 17, At Southampton, at J. Clerk’s, 
esq. the eldest daughter of G. W. Ricketts, 
esq. of Twyford, Hants. 

At Madeira, whither he went for the re- 
covery of his health, in his 29th year, Mr. 
T. B. Smith, jun. of Southwark. 

June 18. In consequence of being over- 
turned in a chaise, aged 73, Mrs. Mary 
Reid, relict of the late Mr. Matthew R. 

Thrown from the box of his father’s 
carriage, in consequence of startling the 
horses, whilst the coachmah was gone into 
the house, aged 8, a son of C. Lawrence, 
esq. of Plaumb-hall, near Liverpool. 

June 20. At Corpus Christi College, 
Mr. Wm. Salter, son of Rev. Wm. S. of 
Farway, co. Devon. 

At Almondsbury, co. Gloucester, aged 
59, Robert Claxton, esq. one of the alder- 
men of Bristol. 

At Grange-hall, Morayshire, N. B. Jas, 
Peterkin, esq. of Grange. 

In consequence of falling backward the 
preceding day, while endeavouring to leap 
his*horse over a ‘hedge, J. Hill, esq. of 
Launceston. 

June 21. In Keppell-street, Southwark, 
aged 55, Mr, Jos. Franks, late ef Witham, 
Essex. 


June 22 


ame 


The wife of Dr, Peach, of 
Lough- 
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gi, and eldest daughter of Mr. 
Blackwall, of Wirksworth. 

ln Dublin, Rich. Kirwan, esq. of Gregg, 
co. Galway, Fell. of the Royal Society, Pre- 
sident of the Royal Irish Acad. President 
of the Dublin Library Society, and mem- 
berofalmost every literary Body in Europe, 

June 23. In Kensington-square, Joha 
Walker, esq. 

Mr. Griffith, late haberdasher at Oxford. 

Frederick John, youngest son of Rev. 
H. Sainsbury, of Beckington, Somerset. 

June 24. At Pentonville, aged 76, Roger 
Owen, esq. late of Bridewell Hospital. 

June 25. In Cork-street, Burlington- 
gardens, Mrs. Stapleton. 

At Walthamstow, Charles Ambrose Ste- 
phenson, esq. of Hamoor, co. Bucks. 

At Windsor, Mr. Charles Ward, school- 
master. 

At Gussage, Dorset, aged 84, Mrs, Tem- 
pleman, widow of Rev. Giles T. formerly 
rector of Winbourne St. Giles, co. Dorset, 
(of whom see our Vol. LX. p. 770). 

At Glasgow, in his 50th year, Mr. Wm. 
Cooper, hosier, Leicester. 

At Abergavenny, the Dowager Lady 
Harrington, relict of the late and mother 
of the present Sir J. H, bart. The digni- 
fied virtues which graced her character, 
will ever be held in admiration by her 
afflicted relatives. 

June 25. In Percy-street, of an inflam- 
mation in his bowels, after suffering ex- 


cruciating pain from four o’clock the pre- 
ceding morning, Mr. Harrison, the cele- 
brated singer. He was born Sept. 8, 1760, 
at Belper, in the parish of Duffield, Derby- 
shire; at both of which places many of 


his relatives now reside. He has left a 
widow, two accomplished daughters, and 
ason. Mr. Harrison possessed strong 
good sense, with many estimable and 
amiable qualities; was just, charitable, 
mild, and unostentatious; ever ready to 
assist his professional brethren, by whom 
he was highly respected, as well as by an 
extensive acquaintance. For more than 
a quarter of a century he was the leading 
tenor singer in this kingdom, having greatly 
distinguished himself at the Commemora- 
tion of Handel in 1784, in opening the 
* Messiah.’ Mr. H. was then a very 
young man, and there were much older 
competitors for this honour ; but the scene 
was allotted to him by command of his 
Majesty, who had previously heard him 
sing it at the Queen’s Palace. {[n the 
perfurmanee of this celebrated recitative, 
or rather Aria parlante, “ Comfort ye, my 
people,” and the song of “* Every valiey 
shall be exalted,” he has ever since been 
considered by the best judges of musical 
expression to stand unrivalled! A pecu- 
liar sweetness of voice; a perfect iatona- 
tion; discriminating mind; correct, po- 
lished, and energetic delivery ; a brilliancy 
and equability of shake, are requisites in 


which few could approach him. Had bis 
physical powers been equa! to his taste, 
his feelings, and his judgment, he would 
in all points have been unrivalled as a 
singer of sacred musick at least, His pa- 
thetic delivery of ** Total Eclipse,” *« Lord! 
remember David,” “ Oft ona plat of rising 
ground,” and “ Gentle Airs,” the last 
song he ever supg (which was loudly en- 
cored) and other plaintive airs by Handel, 
that do not depend on noise for their effect, 
wi!! not soon be forgotten by minds capa- 
ble of appreciating musical excellence. 

At Newport, aged 100 years and 7 
months, Mr. Godwin. 

Mrs. Robert Brown, of Belvidere-house, 
Broadstairs. 

At Islington, aged 68, Mr. John Ratray, 
third principal Land Coal Meter for the 
City of London; and formerly a respect- 
able woolien-draper in Paternoster-row. 

In Burrow’s-buildings, the wife of Mr. 
Keats, of Cheapside. 

June 26. In Portland-place, the infant 
son of Peter Free, esq. 

At Clifton, Philip Mallet, esq. of Mon- 
tague-street, Russell-square, barrister-at- 
law, and formerly fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Mr. M. was greatly 
respected by all who knew him, as a man 
of distinguished abilities, and of the most 
upright independent principles. He was 
the editor of a philosophical work of Mr. 
Hobbes just published, to which he has 
prefixed a very valuable Life of the Au- 
thor, which he just lived to finish. Mr. 
M. also edited Lord Bacon’s “ Advance- 
ment of Learning,” together with a Life of 
that great man; and “* An Abridgement 
of Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
Standing.” 

June 27. At Stoke Newington, in his 
74th year, Joseph Woods, esq. of the So- 
ciety of Quakers; a man of retired habits, 
but in whose character were united a highly 
cultivated understanding, a scrupulous in- 
tegrity, and the most conciliating manners. 
He was, from the beginning, a member 
(and a most efficient one he was by 
his clear and eloquent pen) of the Com- 
mittee for the Abolition of the Slave Trade; 
by whom his worth and talents were justly 
appreciated. His quiet death correspond- 
ed with his gentle life, and the silent desire 
of his heart. Ou the preceding day, he 
had been eminently serene and cheerful, 
and he died, after a few hours’ indisposition, 
apparently not threatening dissolution, 
without pang or groan. Amoug the last in- 
sertions in his Common-place book, was the 
following parody on some lines of Cowrer : 
** Of inward peace possess’d, and outward 

ease, 
A mind unclouded, and a bumble hope, 
My task perform’d, and all my sins forgiv’n, 
Oh! may the latent principle of death, 
With lenient, but not lingering stroke, dismiss 
My weary spirit to eternal rest,” 
June 
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June 27. At Batsham, co. Cambridge, 
suddenly, in her 83d year, Elizabeth 
Ramsden, relict of Rev. Dr. R. late Mas- 
ter of the Charter-house. 

Rev. W. B. Portal, B. D. fellow of St. 
John’s College, Oxford ; of whom memoirs 
shall be given in a future page. 

In Marsham-street, Westminster, aged 
72, Mrs. Speed, widow of the late J. S. 
esq. and dau. of the late Col. W. Ryan. 

At Brislington, after a lingering illness, 
Mr. Charlies ‘Thompson, sen. 

June 28. The wife of Mr. Andrew Dicke- 
son, of Little Eastcheap. 

In Ballymahon, Dr. Cruise, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Ardagh. 

June 29. In the Edgeware-road, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Edward Langley, esq. 

At Lilley, Herts, the wife of John Sow- 
erby, esq. of Hattoa-garden, 

June 30. At Croom’s-bill, Greenwich, 
aged 7, Mary, only daughter of John An- 
derson, esq. 

At Hastings, Samuel Lichigarry, esq. 

At Rosenau, in Datchett, Lieut-general 
Charles Baron Hompesch. 

At Southsea, near Portsmouth, of a de- 
cline, in her 19th year, Georgiana, second 
daughter of the late Colonel Dacre. 

At Dunchurch, Mr. James Peck, fell- 
monger, youngest son of the late F. Peck, 
gent. of Welford. 

Mr. Wm. Beardsley, of the George Inn, 
Belper. 

At the Grange, near East Grinstead, 
Sussex, aged 57, the wife of Charles Birk- 
hea:l, esq. 

Mrs. Stockdale, of Bristol. 

Lalely. At Mrs. Foote’s, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, of a lingering decline, 
aged 27, Mr. John Baldwyn, of Hackney, 
nephew to the late worthy treasurer Rich, 
Baldwyn, esq. whom he survived but a 
few days, (see page 599.) 

In Maddox-street, Mrs. Stanley, sister 
of Rev. J. Greville, and of Rev. R. G. 
rector of Wyaston and Bosnell, near Mat- 
lock Bath, co. Derby. 

In Prince’s-buildings, Jos. Battin, esq. 

At Chelsea, the infaut son of Rev. W. 
Garnier, and grandson of the Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. 

At Rooksmoor, Jane, wife of C. Wa- 
then, esq. 

Bedford—Wm. Saffery, esq. of the Fen- 
office, Registrar of the Bedford Level 
Corporation. 

Berks—\in Windsor Castle, David Rice, 
esq. Clerk Comptroller of Her Majesty’s 
Houseliold. 

Mrs. Palmer, relict of Rich. P. esq. of 
Home Park, Sonning. 

Cambridge—Aged 73, Mrs. Hall, widow 
of T. R. H. esq. late of Hildersham. 

Cheshire—Aged 63, T. Whitby, esq. of 
Eccleston, near Chester, principal agent 
te Earl Grosvenor. 


Cornwall—At Trevales, in St. Stithians, 
aged 75, Thomas Reed, esq. 

Aged 115 years and six months, Nanny 
Harris, of Badock. 

Cumberland—At Rev. Mr. Paterson’s, 
near Carlisle, Rev. Thos. Donald, M. A. 
rector of Weyhill, Hants, and formerly 
fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

After a lingering illness brought on by 
severe service, during 21 years (in every 
guarier of the globe), aged 35, Major 
Ralph Bates, late of the 98th reg. second 
son of the Jate Rev. Dr. B. of Whalton. 

Devon—aAt Paington, Captain W. West, 

At Smallbridge, near Axminster, aged 
78, Mrs. E. Chick. ‘ 

At Axminster, aged 91, Susanna Light- 


foot. 


Aged 83, Jos. Bembridge, of Brailsford, 
parish-clerk there upwards of 50 years, 

Dropped down and expired instantly 
whilst amusing himself on the bewling- 
green, Mr. Gill, of Chesterfield. 

Derset — At Foumell Magna, near 
Shaftesbury, Rev. R. Dibben, rector of 
that place, and of West Orchard. 

At Bradford Abbas, near Sherborne, 
Miss Coates, daughter of Rev. Mr. C. 

Durham—At Durham, aged 75, Henry 
Hooper, esq. upwards of 40 years distri- 
butor of stamps. 

At Sunderland, aged 100, Anne Retford. 

Essex —At Danbury, very suddenly, 
Elizabeth, wife of Henry Humphreys, esq. 
paymaster to 2d batt. 48th foot. 

At Rawreth, Mrs. R, Bedlow, daughter 
of Rev. Mr. Gi!pig, curate of that parish. 

Mr. M. Andrews, of Downhall, Brad- 
well, senior Captain of the East Essex 
Legion. 

Gloucesler—At Cheltenham, Mrs. Be- 
dingfield, widow of the late Rev. R. B. of 
Ditchingham Hall, Norfolk, and sister to 
the late Henry O’Brien, esq. of Bjather- 
wick Park, near Gloucester. 

Aged 17, Eliza, daughter of C, Neale, 
esq. of Haresfield. 

Thomas, only son of Rev. Mr. Morse, 
of Tewkesbury. 

Of a pleurisy, in her 15th year, Mary- 
Anne, eldest daughter of John Browne, 
esq. of Salperton, 

Aged 19, Mr. C. White, eldest son of 
Rev. C. W. of Mickleton. 

At Cerney-wick, Mrs. Parker, relict of 
Capt. P. 

At Bourton-on-the-Water, aged 
Anne, relict of W. Snook, esq. 

At Berkeley, aged 101, Magy Jones. 

By the bursting of a blood-vessel, which 
caused immediate dissolution, Mr. Austin, 
of the George inn, Shirehampton. 

Hants—Aged 86, Leigh Tratile, esq. 
alderman of the borough of Newport, Isle 
of Wight. 

Aged 78, H, Dennet, esq. of et 

he 


78, 
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The wife of R. Eyles, esq. of Eastmeon, 
who has to lameni the loss of a wife and 
two daughters in one year. 

At his father’s near Portsmouth, Lieut. 
J. Osmond, R. N. 

Suddenly, Mr. Bridges, near South- 
ampton. 

Hereford—Aged 61, J. Apperley, esq. 
of Withington. 

At Wistaston, near Weobley, T. Green, 
esq. late of the Hereford militia. 

At Hereford, in her 74th year, Mrs. 
Bird, relict of W. B. esq. 

At Ross, aged 93, Margaret Hill. 

Kent—At Tunstall, aged 64, Rev. N. 
Nisbett, rector of that parish, 

At the College, at Wye, aged 83, Rev. 
Phil. Parsons, rector of Eastwell and Snave, 
and upwards of 50 years perpetual curate 
of Maidstone. He was of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, B. A. 17525 M. A. 
1776. He published in 1794, in a 4to 
volume, “ Monuments and Painted Glass 
in upwards of One Hundred Churches, 
chiefly in the Eastern Part of Kent; 
most of which were examined by the Edi- 
tor in person, and the rest communicated 
by the resident Clergy. With an Appen- 
dix, containing three Churches in other 
counties ; to which are added, a small 
collection of detached Epitaphs.” The 
three Churches in other counties are 
Hadleigh and Lavenham in Suffolk, and 
Dedham in Essex. “ In the first of these,” 
says Mr. Parsons, “ rest the remains of 
my ancestors. The second was the place 
of my nativity. The third was the scene 
of my education; a scene that I yet re- 
collect with enthusiasm.” This Volume 
has now become very scarce, from the fire 
at Messrs. Nichols’s Printing-office. In 
1795 Mr. Parsons published an admirable 
Discourse, preached at the funeral of the 
late Alderman Sawbridge. Mr, Parsons, 
previously to these publications, had writ- 
ten Dialogues between the Dead and the 
Living; Six Letters to a Friend, on the 
Establishment of Sunday Schools; and 
Astronomic Doubts. 

Rev. Brook John Bridges, reetor of Salt- 
wood cum Hythe. 

Of a decline, Lieut.-col. Chales Mor- 
gan, an unsuccessful candidate for the re- 
presentation of the town of Sandwich in 
Parliament. 

Lancashire—Mrs. Slack, widow of A. S. 
esq. of Ardwick. 

At Preston, Rev. Mr. Whitehead. 

The wife of Joshua Hinde, of Burrow, 
near Lancaster. 

Leicester—Aged 77, Mrs. Bower, widow 
of the late Mr. B. druggist, Leicester. 

Aged 25, the wife of Mr. Thos. Baker, 
of Lutterworth. 

Lincoln—R. Clifford, esq. of Navenby, 
eo. Lincoln. 

At Scotter, near Gainsborough, F. E. 
Morley, esq. 


Thomas Goulton, esq. of Bonby. . 

Monmouth—At Trellick, aged 97, Mrs. 
Powell, moiher of Rev. E, P.; who re- 
tained her faculties to the last. 

Norfolk—Aged 64, Rev. J. Coyte, rector 
of Cantley, aud minister of St. Nicholas, 
Ipswich. 

At Ludham, aged 96, Mrs. Cubitt, re- 
lict of John C. gent. of Repps. 

Aged 70, Rev. Thomas Goddard, vicar 
of Halvergate, and perpetual curate of 


- Tunstall and Lingwood. 


At Norwich, Mrs. Catherine Kirby, 
daughter of the late.W. K. esq. of Wit- 
neysham-hall, near Ipswich. 

Northampton—At Pawsley, near Daven- 
try, aged 53, Mr. J. Smith, late of Kim- 
bolton, Hunts. 

At Whiston, aged 61, John Lees, esq. 

Iv his 38th year, James Hall, gent. of 
Towcester. 

Northumberland — At Newcastle, aged 
105, Mrs. Margaret Clark. 

At West Newton, aged 90, Mr. John 
Crafer, late of Babingley. - 

Notts—At Langar, hear Bingham, at a 
very advanced age, Mrs. Hall, relict of 
John H. esq. many years steward to the 
noble and gallant Earl Howe. 

At Kirklington-hall, Caroline Matilda, 
wife of Rear-Admiral Sotheron. 

Aged $1, Mr. Thomas Weston, of Not- 
tingham. In the former part of his life he 
served his country in the German wars, 
and was iv severa! engagements. He has 
left a widow aged 83, to whom he had been 
married 62 years. 

Oxford—At the Ivy-house, near Henley, 
R. Baddeley, esq. many years an eminent 
manufacturer of earthenware in the pot- 
teries. 

Ruiland—At South Luffenham, of an 
apoplectic fit, Elizabeth Anne, second 


“danghter of the late Middleton Trollope, 


and sister of Sir J. T. bart. 

Salop—At Benthall, aged 70, Mary, 
wife of Mr. Serjeant Roden. 

At Oswestry, Lewis Jones, esq. attornev; 
and, at the same place, Mr. Edwards, 
printer and bookseller. 

At Prees, Capt. Marshall. 

Somerset—In his 77th year, Rev. John 
Askew, D. D. rector of North Cadbury, 
and late fellow of Emanuel! College, Cam- 
bridge. 

At Bath, Rev. Francis Benson.—E. 
White, esq.—Mark Pringle, esq. of Clif- 
ton, N. B.—Emily, only daughter of —— 
Croft, esq. of Belmont. 

At Selworthy, Wm. Stoate, esq. 

In her 29th year, Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Thomas Charles, of Frome, and 
youngest daughter of Mr. T. Hollway, of 
Chilcompton. 

Sufolk—Io her 75th year, Edith, relict 
of Rev. Richard Brome, of Ipswich. 

Aged 84, Mes. Beales, reliet of Mr. B. 


late of Hargrove-hail, 
Tr 
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In her 2st year, after a lingering ill- 
ness, the wife of Mr. George Vaux, sur- 
geon, !pswich. 

At Dodding Green, aged 86, Rev, Mr. 
Bannister. 

Warwick—At the Man-woods, near Bir- 
mingham, aged 48, Rich. Wright, esq. 

John Morgan, esq. of Coughion, near 
Alcester. 

In his 67th year, Mr. Matthew Payne, 
an eminent solicitor, of Coventry. 

At Coventry, immediately after retiring 
to rest, aged 85, Mrs. Yardly. 

Margaret, eldest daughter of Rev. James 
Davenport, D. D. vicar of Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

Soon after the interment of his eldest 
brother, Robert youngest son of Mr. D. 
Blair, of Birmingham. 

At Sutton Coldfield, in her 70th year, 
Mrs. Hacket, relict of A. H. esq. of Max- 
hull. 

Wilts—Rev. J. Brathwayte, of Milton. 

At Seend, ata very advanced age, the 
Right Hon. Lady Wm. Seymour. Her 
Ladyship was daughter and sole heiress of 
John Maltcavers, esq. and was marvied to 
Lord Wm. S. uncle to the present Duke 
of Somerset, in 1767. 

At Collingbourn, in his 24th year, Afr. 
G. Mackreil, attorney-at-law, of Salisbury. 

At Downton, Margaret, relict of John 

lake, esq. 

Worcester—AtHenwick, nearWorcester, 
Rev. George Sheltou, of Cleeve Prior, and 
a2 minor canon of Worcester Cathedral. 

The wife of Mr, Raymant, apotuccary, 
Worcester. 

At Worcester, aged 106, Eliz. Bourne. 
She retained her faculties till she was .103, 

York—At Hall, aged 79, Rev. John 
Teverley, late minister of the Unitarian 
chapel. For upwards of 40 years this ex- 
cellent man, whose conduct during that 
period did honour to his religion, dis- 
charged the duties of his station. 

At Pocklington, in his 32d year, John 
Bagley, esq. 

Aged 72, Edward Cleaver, esq. of Nun- 
nivgton, near Malton, late a banker in 
Leeds. 

Aged 47, Brammall Dyson, esq. of 
Birkby Cottage, near Huddersfield, Lieut.- 
cul. in the Upper Agbridge local militia. 

Thomas Hardy, esq. of Wakefield. 

At Cottingham, near Doncaster, in his 
85d year, John Rickard, esq. 

Killed by lightning, as he was returning 
from Hessle, in company with another 
person who received no injury, Mr. R. 

Witty, joiner, Hall. 

Aged 88, Mr. Timothy Burnell, of Rib- 
ston, near Wetheroy, father of Mr. A. B. 
ef Leeds. 

Aged 100, John Holliday, of Milshay, 
near Leeds. He has leftsix children, 57 
gvand-children, 130 great grand-children, 
and one great great grand-child. Up- 





wards 100 of his children and grand-chil- 
dren attended his funeral. 

Wares —Rev. Hugh Griffiths, of Dol-y- 
Penrhyn, co, Carnarvon, 

Aged 57, T. Kynaston, esq. of Caldy- 
island, co. Pembroke. 

At Carmarthen, aged 102, Catherine 
Samuel. 

Scortanp—At Rives, co. Ross, George 
Sackville Satherland, esq. 

At Musselburgh, in her 29th year, the 
wife of Lieut.-col. Kerr, 2d Ceylon reg. 

Ineranp—At Hermitage, eo. Limerick, 
Lora Massey ; he is succeeded in his titles 
and estates by his son Hugh, a minor. 

At Barntick, co. Clare, in his 73th year, 
Sir Joseph Peacocke, bart. He is suc- 
ceeded in his title and estates by his eldest 
son Col, Nath. P. of the Tist Highland 
regiment. 

Thrown from his horse returning with 
some officers from Castle Connel to Lime- 
rick, and fractured his skull, Major Stod- 
dart, of the Enniskillen dragoons. He 
has left a wife and children. 

At Knockando, co. Elgin, aged 70, Jean 
Ray. During the last 40 years, she had 
dressed herself in male attire, obstinately 
denied her sex, and worked as a day- 
labourer. 





ADDITIONS aND CORRECTIONS. 

Vol. LXXXI. Part ii. p.657.b. By the will 
of the late Sir John Stepney, bart. it ap- 
pears, he has left his whole estate, more 
than 4000/. per annum equally between 
Earl Cholmendeley and the Hon. Mr. 
Bennett. His eldest son, now Sir Thomas 
Stepney, derives only 300/. per annum, 
which, as property in settlement, legaily 
devolves to him. 

P, 92. a, of present volume. Gen. Craig, 
it is said, has bequeathed to the Earl of 
Harrington 80,0002. to Col. Stanhope (the 
Earl’s brother), 5,000/. and to the Duchess 
of Newcastle 5,000/. It is understood, 
that he has left his collection of pictures 
to Lord Harrington. The General, in his 
youth, when first patronised by the Har- 
rington family, was a private in the house- 
hold troops. 

P. 95, a. Henry Penton, esq. was one 
of the lords of the Admiralty during part 
of Lord North’s administration. He re- 
ceived the early part of his education at 
Winchester college, from which he was 
removed to Clare-hall, Cambridge. 

P. 189. b, In the late Mr. Hasted were 
combined the classical attainments of a 
scholar without pedantry, the retined and 
polished manners of a gentleman without 
affectation, and the piety of a sincere 
Christian without bigotry. His “‘ History 
of Kent” will be a lasting record of his 
learning,and of his indefatigable researches 
into the History and Antiquity of his Na- 
tive county: it is a work which will bear 
comparison with the valuable labours of 
Dugdale, 
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Dugdale, Thoresby, Blomefield, Hutchins, 
Manning, Nichols, &c, in the same de- 
partment of Literature. 

P. 297. a. The late Mrs. Dashwood was 
the daughter of Francis Dashwood, esq. 
of Wells in Lincolashire.—Mrs, A, Dash- 
wood, wife ef the late Colonel, never had 
any family. 

P, 298. b. The following is a copy of 
the will of the late Dowager Countess 
Stanhope : — “‘ Ovenden, 11th Feb. 1805. 
This is the last will and testament of me 
Grisel Dowager Countess Stanhope, written 
with my own hand, After payment of all 
my lawful debts, I give and bequeath all 
1 am possessed of at my death to my 
dearly beloved son Charles Earl Stanhope, 
from my approbatioa of his private and 
public conduct; and I appoint him my 
executor. If I die at Ovenden, I wish to 
be very privately buried in the family 
vault in Chevening Church. Witness my 
hand, .&c. G. Srannors.”’—There are two 
codicils to the will, both dated in 1808, 
the first of which contains the following 
clause ; namely, “ | Grisel Countess 
Dowager Stanhope having written, in my 
own hand, on several books which I have 
given to my dear son, the words, For Che- 
vening Library,’ I do hereby will and de- 
sire that all such books shall belong to my 
said son only, as 1 am much dissatisfied 
with the conduct of my grandson Philip 
Henry (Lord Mahon) with respect to my 
most honest, most worthy, and most dearly 
beloved husband.” By this, and the se- 
cond codicil, sundry legacies are left to 
several of her Ladyship’s servants, te her 
son’s steward, and to the poor of Cheven- 
ing village, who have resided there twenty 
years or upwards. 

Amongst her ladyship’s papers, a re- 
markable manuscript, written in her own 
hand, was found, which contains the fol- 
lowing prayer to the Almighty, composed 
by her husband, the late Philip Earl Stan- 
hope, which exhibits not only a religious 
zeal the most fervent, but also a degree of 
sublime patriotic devotion, probably as yet 
unheard-of in the annals of mankind. 

“ Copy of my dear Lord’s Prayer, from 
the original in his own hand-writing.—‘ O 
Almighty and Everlasting God, the All- 
wise and All-righteous Ruler of mankind, 
vouchsafe to grant the prayer of thine 
unworthy servant, that if, in the course 
of thine inserutable and adorable pro- 
vidence, I can contribute, even by the 
sacrifice of my life, or fortune, or cha- 
racter, to the preservation of my native 
country from those heavy calamities 
and distresses which to us short-sighted 
creatures have appeared impending over 
it (and wherewith at this time our 
enemies threaten us), as also to the re- 
formation of manners, and the advance- 
ment of genuine undissembled virtue, by 

Gent. Mac. Supp. LXXXU. Parr I. 
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means whereof thy gracious favour may 
be regained, and public peace and happi- 
ness procured, I may always in that case 
be willing, and, when strengthened by thy 
divine assistance, able to surrender, for 
those desirable ends, every blessing and 
comfort of life, and life itself, into thy 
most bountiful hands, from whom | have 
received them all.’ ” 

Pp. 300, 591. The late Dr. Garthshore’s 
personal property (we are assured) did 
not exceed 35,0004. 

P. 495. Mr. Lemoine, who had been 
known as a bookseller more than thirty 
years, served his time to a dealer in dlack- 
letter, in Lambe-street, Spitalfields. He 
was, at one period of his life, possessed of 
some property, independent of that which 
he afterwards acquired by his knowledge 
of scarce books, and his industry in com- 
piling pamphlets and other works to a con- 
siderable amount. After he left Lambe- 
street, he for some years had a shop in the 
passage leading to the church in the Little 
Minories, and a comfortable dwelling- 
house near the Crescent. His next stand 
was in Bishopsgate Church-yard, where he 
continued also during several years; aud 
here he became acquainted with David 
Levi, the only Jewish writer ever known to 
vindicate the faith of his ancestors in this 
country. Though by no means a match, 
=s a controversialist, with Dr. Joseph 
Priestley, David Levi, by the assistance of 
Lemoine, in procuring him books, cut a 
figure by no means disreputable. This 
was just before the breaking out of the 
French war, at which time Lemoine was in 
the habit of taking suppers with Levi and 
other literary men in an humble sphere at 
the house of Mr. Lackingion in Chiswell- 
street. Mr. Lemoine, some years after 
that eccentric bookseller had published 
what he termed his own Life, published an- 
other, which has beer called the real Life 
of Lackington. He afterwards engaged in 
the copperplate printing business, and 
gave considerable credit to two booksel- 
lers, one of whom went to America and 
died soon after, and the other to Holland, 
by which he sustained a considerable loss ; 
and this circumstance, connected with 
some domestic disagreements, terminated 
in bis confinement for debt, and separation 
from his wife. After this his spirits be- 
came comparatively broken; and he whe 
had been once gay in the extreme, was re- 
duced to distress, and procured a scanty 
subsistence by collecting books for the 
trade. Industry was long a leading fea- 
ture in his character, and he very fre- 
quently contributed pieces in prose and 
verse to the Magazines, particularly com- 
memorations of friends or persons of emi- 
nence. He wrote several lives in the 
* Wonderful Magazine ;” among others, 
that of Baron D’Aguilar, since reprinted 
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sence. He suffered many privations for 
want of cloathing and other comforts in se- 
vere weather, which considerably impaired 
his health, and occasioned him several fits 
of iliness, and a confinement for some 
time in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. His 
usefulness at length recommended him to 
Mr. Broom, of Drury-lane, who for seve- 
ral months made him an inmate in his 
house, and behaved witb kiud hospitality 
towards him. One of the last works in 
which he was engaged was a Life of the 
late Abraham Goldsmid, esq. which he 
wrote under the particular inspection of a 
Jewish printer. Mr. Lemoine remarked 
te his friends, that he was, against his 
own representations and advice, in a man- 
ner compelled to insert several ridiculous 
traits relative to Mr. Goldsmid, in this 
publication.—Mr. Lemoine was in his 58th 
year, and till within a few years past,when 
weighed down with poverty, did not ap- 
pear to be near his real age. 

P. 501. The Right Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Dampier, Bishop of Ely, is mentioned as 
having been one of the canons of Windsor, 
which is a mistake for his father, the late 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Dampier, one of the 
masters of Eton school, who was appoint- 
ed one of the canons of Windsor, prior to 
his advancement to the deanery of Durham. 

P. 595. a. The late Dr. Willan, a Cor- 
respondent remarks, was one of the best 
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in Mr. Nelson’s ‘History of Islington.” 
For several years past he has been known 
by his occasiona! attendance at a stand in 
Parliament-street, with a few books, which 
were attended by a womav during his ab- 


aud noblest of human-kind; possessed of 
every virtue that can ennoble or adorn 
the gentleman; universally benevolent, 
and disinterested to a rare degree ; totally 
free, indeed, from every stain of selfish- 
ness; unalterable in his friendships to- 
wards all who were distinguished by 
his regard, which was no indiscriminating 
boon. The purest emanations of true 
goodness shed their brightest lustre over 
his tomo! In his profession he was be- 
loved almost beyond example; unassu- 
Ming, soothing, sympathizing,andattentive, 
every way, to the comfort of his patients, 
his loss will be long dep!ored with truest 
regret, as one whose practicewas conduct- 
ed on the durable basis of principle, not 
of interest. His medical skill and scienti- 
fic talents are too well known to need a 
CX He px d almost every in- 
tellectual attainment that can be com- 
prised within the finite compass of the hu- 
man mind. Nobly sincere, be was peca- 
liarly free from every species of low finesse. 
It might indeed be justly said of him, “‘ He 
was in wit a man, in simplicity a child.” 
His feelings were fine yet manly, and, re- 
gulated by religion and reason, were di- 
rected to the best purposes. Placid, and 
even cheerful to the last, 
He taught us how to live; and oh! too high 
A price for knowledge, taught se howto die. 
And as the esteem and attachment of a 
man's private friends are always the tru- 
est test of his worth, thus eminently gifted, 
Dr. W. has left engraven on the hearts of 
a chosen circle, praise far more valuable 
than monuments of marble! 
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Ivinghoe, co. Bucks, described, 209, 315. 
Church notes at, 610. 
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K. 

Kelp, introduction of, into the Londoa 
Market, 286. 

Kemble, J. P. memoir of, 145. 

Kempt, Maj. Gen. thanks to, 649, - 

Kent, Weald of, account of, 240, 

King, state of his health, 65, 67, 162, 
203, 383. Householdestablishment of, 
163. 

King’s College Chapel, Architect of, 616, 

Kings, Rights, &c. of, 623, 

Kirk, Col, Conduct, of, 3. 

Kirwan, Mr. Trial of, 181. 

Knighthood, new order of, 177. Titles 


ef, 240, 
Labcrne, 
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L. 
Laborne, Capt. Elegy on, 12. 
Lambert's Theory of the Heavens, 413. 
Lambeth Library, Parliamentary Surveys 
deposited there, 129. 
Lamp, polyflame, 439. 
Lancashire, riots in, 479. 
Tancaster, dutchy of, liberty of, 308. 
Lands, Waste, estimation of, 381. 
Language, on pronunciation of, 323. 
Lansdowne Collection, 644. 
La Trappe, Convent of, suppressed, 76. 
Laurel Frigate lost, 176, 
Laval, Marquis de, account of, 346. 
Law, Mosaic, 543. 
Leamington Spa, 511. 
Leasowes, View,&c. of wanted,216. verses 
written there, ib. 
Lecturer, Suit touching a licence to, 136, 
182, 


Lectures, Evening, remarks on, 224, at 
Rolvenden, 310. commended, 430. re- 
marks on, 623. 

Lee, Kent, monument at, 529. 

Leicestershire, History of, 241. error re- 
specting Sheriff, 308. 

Leipsic, Book Fair at, 544. 

Lemoine, Mr. account of, 493, 673. 

Lent, Licences in, 314. 

Lethargy, Cases of, 136. 

Lettsom, Dr. his LXXIIId Letter on Pri- 
sons, 34, LXXIVth, 425. 

Lever, Sir A. collection of, 516. 

Lewis XI. anecdote of, 312. History 
of, 336. 

— Dr. Poetry of, 409. memoirs of 


Libel by the Newspaper Editors, 83. Law 
of, considered, 422, 
Libraries, remarks on 52, 307, 641. 
Licence to a Lecturer, suit touching, 136. 
182. for Meat in Lent, 314, 
——— trade, 369. 
Life, Essays, &e. on, 136. 
Light, how increased, 439. 
Lincotn’s Inn Chapel, 639. 
Lincoinshire, History of, 544. monas- 
teries, 634. 
Lindsey, Rev. 7. memoirs of, 240. 
Liquor, a new spirituous, 440, 
Literary Anecdote, 312. 
Literary Anecdotes announced, 308, 
—- Intelligence, 39, 136, 239, 343, 
438, 543. 
———-- Property, trial on, 283. value 
of, 560. 
Literati, Anecdotes, &c, of, 205, 513. 
Liturgy, Innovations on, 534. 
Liverpool, E. speeches of, 68, 167, 369. 
Livings, Parliamentary Surveys of, 129. 
om, modern manners in, 16, state 
of watch in, 68. 
Diocese, Parliamentary Surveys 
of, 129. 
Bp. suit against, 136, 182. 
——— Livery of, petition by, 383, 


London, Corporation of, address of, 480. 
— Bridge, number of Passengers, 
&c. over, 530. 
_ Gazette Intelligénce, 70, 167, 
269, 271, 373, 470, 573, 653. 
Lottery, influence of, 164. 
Luddites, Rioters oy called, 285. 


Maccarthy’s Library, 544. 

Mackinnon, Major-gen. monument voted 
for, 267. 

Maggots, man killed by, 659. 

Maiden, engine so called, 427. 

Malta, remarks on, 252. 

Man, no petrified remains of, 334. 

Manilla Frigate \ost, 175. 

Manners, ancient, remarks on, 313. 

Manning, O. his Sermons, 39. 

Manure of Soap ashes, 240. 

Marathonesi, Port of, 255. 

Marine Corps, state of, 268. 

Marriage, Letters on, 136, marriage 
with French prisoners void, 286. 

Marriages, list of, 87, 188, 287, 386, 
485, 587, 666. 

Marsh, Dr. vindicated, 532. 

Mary-le-bone, Regent’s Park at, 84. 

Mathematicks, Introduction to, 136. con- 
nexion of musick with, 324. 

Matthews, Rev. T. collection of, 516. 

Maty’s \etter from Florence, 5. 

Mauritius, Isle of, captured, 65. 

May Game in Yorkshire, 339. 

Mayne, Mr. D. collection of, 514. 

Mead, Dr. value of his library, 205. 

Meat, price of, 95, 199, 303, 399, 303, 
607. 

Mediterranean Sea, remarks on, 137. 

Memory, how to preserve, 442. 

Menander, Works of, discovered, 344. 

Mendes, family of, 21. 

Messiah, an oratorio, remarks on, 350. 

et ge Table, and Journal, 

, 8, 98, 104, 202, 208, 306, 312, 402, 

40a, 506, 512. 

Methodism, moral tendency of, 239. 

Methodists, enthusiasm of, 127, licences 
to, refused, 182. 

Microsespe, Dialogues on, 240. 

Middlesex, Grand Jury of, address to, 85. 

Military Punishment, 466, 57). 

Minerals, classification of, 527. 

Mines in Russia, produce of, 281. 

Minto, Lord, thanks to, 68. 

Mitcham, botanic garden at, 207. 

Moderate, meaning of, 387. 

Moehamedan History, 136. 

Money (Paper), &c. principles of, 240. 

Montacute House,Somerset ,described,341. 

Montfort, a tragedy, 349. 

Montreale, Church of, burnt, 77, 251. 

Monuments, demolition of, 21. 

Moore’s Almanack, on the prophecies in, 
115. remarks on, 436. 

Mortality, Bills of, 95, 199, 303, 3995 


503, 607. 
Murder, 
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Murder, remarkable, 349. Papal Fees 
for, 429. 

Murderer, sentence against doubted, 381. 

Museum, British, regulated admission 
to, 84, 

Musical Instruments, remarks on, 10. 

Musick Meeting of the three Choirs, 546. 

Alusick, connexion of the Mathematics 
with, 324. 

Mythology, Origin of, 438. 


N, 
National Debt, reduction of, 384. 
Naval Intelligence, 74, 174. 
——-- heroism, 75. 
force, return of, 176, 
captures, 69, 173, 273, 373, 470, 
653. ‘ 
Neild, Mr. on Prisons, 34, 425. 
Neitson, Mr. Jacob, particulars of, 513. 
Neilson, Lord, statue of at Birmingham 
described, 417. 
Newman, Baron, anecdote of, 349. 
Newstead Abbey, 655. 
Newton, Lord, memoirs of, 82, 426. 
Nichols, John, bis Anecdotes of the 18th 
Century, 136. 
Nicobar Islands, Letters on, 544. 
Norfotk, Duke of, his gift to the Me- 
thodists, 80. 
Northumberland House, remarks on, 341. 
Norwich, Cathedral service at, 222. 
Nottinghamshire, disturbauces in, 80, 
266, 269, 369. 


oO. i 
Oatmeal,” price of, 95, 199, 303, 399, 
503, 607. 
sel, isle, almanac of, 625. 
Officers, Public, security by, 467. 
Od, from the sun-tlower, &c. 79. from 
grape kernels, 178. 
Orange, Prince of, vindicated, 26. 
Organic remains, 332. 
Organists, salaries of, 325. 
Organs, on stops in, 324. 
Otaheite, cotton planted at, 580, 
Oxford, alarm of fire at, 182. 
Prizes, 438. Enceenia, 543. 
Oxgate Prebend, particulars of, 537. 
Oyster-shells, petrified, 333. 


P. 
Pack, Gen. thanks to, 267. 
Palermo described, 140. 
Palinuro, harbour of, action there, 274. 
Palinurus, action at, 75. 
Paima-Christi, vil extracted, from 79. 
Paims, Isle of, 136. 


Paper . See Money. 
Parker, Sir Philip, benefaction of, 507. 
Parliaments, particular of, 548. 
Parliamentary proceedings, 65, 162, 265, 
369, 465, 569, 649. 

——_—— Reform, debate on, 652. 
Parliamentary surveys, 14, 129. 
Gant. Mac. Suppi. LXXXI1. Part I. 


K 


Oxford 


_—_—— 


Parochial Registers, state of, 207. 
Parole broken by Freneb Officers, 184, 
Parsonage houses, plan for rebuilding, 492. 
Partnership of Highwaymen, 614. 
Plitents, \ist of, 240. 
Paton, Mr. George, library of, 440. 
Peace between the Russians and Turks, 
78. . 
Peacock, F. memoir of, 259. 
Pear, Winter, how improved, 440, 
Pearl Fishery, 478. 
Pearson, Major, his library, 641. 
Pendulum, invention of, 324, 
Penn, William, account of, 42. 
Pexsicola Fort, surrender of, 279. 
Pensive Rambler, 544. 
People, Rights, &e. of the, 623. 
Perceval, Mr. speeches of, 68, 162. as- 
sassination, &c. of, 482, 499, 507, 589. 
660. memoirs of, 499, 589. 
— Viscount, benefaction of, 507. 
Percy family, pedigree of, 225. 
Perseverance, doctrine of, 507. 
Perth, coins found at, 564, 
Pestell, Rev. 7’. anecdote of, 147. 
Petersburg, library at, 281, 
Petit, family of, 544. 
Petiver, Mr. collections of, 205, 
Pews in Churches, &c. 528, 
Phenomenon, celestial, 285. 
Philemon, Works of discovered, 344, 
Philology, Essays, &c. on, 136, 
Philosopher and Beetle, 222. 
—-- Christian, 240. 
Phenisse of Euripides, remarks on, 213. 
Physiology, Vhilosophy of, 136. Ele- 
ments of, 240. 
Piano-forte, invention of, 11. 
Picton, Gen. thanks to, 267, 649. 
Picture, old, at Stockwell, 212. curious 
one at Epping, 437. 
Piigrim’s Progress, blunder in, 335. 
Pinelli coliection, 642. 
Pitt, Mr. statue of, 659. 
Placentia evacuated, 178. 
Planetary influence, 119. 
Plants, aquatic, motion of, 249. 
on the colour of, 337. 
Playhouse in America burnt, 181. 
Piymouth, storm at, 233. Breakwater 
at, 466. fire in dock-yards, 524. 
Poemander,of Hermes,extracts from,330. 
Poetry, select, 60, 158, 261, 365, 461, 
565, 647. 
Poison Tree described, 118. 
Poisons, effect of, 544. 
Poland, history of, 440. 
Police Vagistrates, 166. 
Political Philosophy, Essays on, 438. 
Politics, Essays, &c. on, 166. 
Pomerania, Swedish, seized by the 
French, 178. 
Poor, education of, 99. distresses of, 
483. state of in Sicily, 142. 
Populati n of Great Britain, 164. 
Portiand, Duchess of, her collection, 516. 
Portraite, 
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Portraits, List of, 245. 
Portsmouth, riot at, 225. 
Portugal, proceedings in, 65, 76, 177, 
279, 378, 578. . 
Potatoes, exteusive cultivation of recom- 
mended, 164. 

Poultry Compter, remarks on, 34. 

Povah, Dr. Case, &c. of, 136, 182. 

Powder Mili exploded, 285. 

Prayer by Ear! Stanhope, 673. 

Preaching, remarks on, 322, 509. on 
extempore preaching, 336. 

Precisely, on the fashionable meaning 
of, 16. 

Prelates, Architectural, 615. 

Primer of 1546, 430. 

Prisons, letters on, 34, 425. 

Promotions, 87, 187, 287, 385, 484, 587. 

Prophecies in Moore’s Almanack, 135. 

Essays on, 136. 

—————- eagerly read, 328. 

Prophecy illustrated, 229. 

Proverb, definition of a, wanted, 38. 
explained, 308. 

Proverbial expression explained, 239. 

Proverbs, old, explained, 228. 

Provincialisms, important in a Dictio- 
nary, 122. 

Provisions, high price of, 466, 569. 

———- price of at Sydney, 652. 

Psaims, Selection of, 344. 

Psalter, Greek, fac-simile of, 344. 

Ptolemy, Optics of, 344. 

Publications, New, Review of, 41, 137, 
241, 345, 441, 545, 640. 

Puttenham, Mr. on his Christian name, 3. 


Q. 
hers, History of, 531. 
il-shooting, 142. 
ntity, Essay on, 323. 
nm, additional income to, 163, 
Quicksilver, freezing of, 439. 
Quotations from Authors, 40. 


R. 
Racing against time, strictures on, 418. 
Raine, Rev. Dr. eulogy on, 403. 
Rans de Vach, musick of, 129. words, 237. 
Ratcliffe, Mr. J. anecdotes of, 114. 
Refuge, place of, at Halifax, 426. 
Regent, hisspeech,65. grant to, 163. let- 
ter of tothe Duke of York, 124. ad- 
dresses to, 430, 481. 
Canal, petitioned against, 286. 
debates on, 650, 651. 
Registers, Parish, remarks on, 355. 
Religion, Christian, excellence of, 507 
Religions, History of, 439. 
Respiration, Ellis on, 337. 
Rice, an improvement to bread, 440. 
Richards, 7. B. memoirs of, 485. 
Richmond, Yorkshire, May-game at, 339. 
Rievaulz Abbey, 105. 
Ring, ancient, 321. 
Rio de la Plata, Voyage to, 39. 
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Riot in Ireland, 181. at Portsmouth, 
Huddersfield, &c. 285, 381, 479, 584. 

Rioters, trial &c. of, 582. oath taken 
by, 651. 

Roach Rocks in Cornwall, 338. 

Roads improved, 80. 

Robberies, increase of, 85. 

Rome, earthquake at, 475. 

Relvenden, lecture at, 310. remark on, 
509. 

Roman Catholic. See Catholic. 

Rose, Right Hon. George, speech of, 164. 
memoirs of, 246, 

Rousseau, remark on, 340. 

Rowley, Commodore, thanks to, 68. 

Rorburgh Library, sale of, 307. 

—_ Peerage, decision on, 652. 

Royal Society, Museum, &c. of, 514. 

Royalists, extraordinary escape of, 434. 

Rugen seized by the French, 178. 

Russia, proceedings in, 78, 281, 477, 579. 


Ss. 

Sacrament, neglect of, 238. 

Sailor, humanity of a British, 27. 

St. Aibans, St. Michael’s Church at, notes 
from, 321. 

St. Domingo, accounts from, 580, 652. 

St. George man of war lost, 74, 174. 

St. Helena, mutiny at, 281. 

St. John, Sir F. collection of, 205. 

St. Ive’s, Custom-house at, burnt, 189. 

St. Margaret at Cliff, altar-piece at, 189. 

St. Nicholas Bay, intended harbour at, 
given up, 584. 

St. Paul’s Church, architectural plates 
of, 136. 

St. Pellerin, church of, burnt, 378. 

St. Philip, town of destroyed, 581. 

St. Vincent's, volcano, &c. at, 581. 

Salmon fishery injured, 81. 

Salt cat, described, 309. 

Salter’s Coffee-house at Chelsea, 207. 

Salver wine, origin of, 314. 

Samphire, remarks on, 337. 

Sanctuary, privilege of, 252. 

Sandwich, St.Mary's church, epitaph in, 
238. 

epitaph at, 307. 

Sardinia, remarks on its inhabitants, 138. 

Sarrazin, Gen. memorial of, 84. peti- 
tion from, 369. 

Scilly Islands, relief to the poor of, 659. 

Schoolmasters, aged, should be protected, 
222. 

Scotch revenue, antient branch of, 24. 

Scotland, account from, 479. 

Scott, Waiter, address to, 410. 

—— George, collection of, 516. 

Sea, inroads of, how to check, 327. 
Seals, curious, 321. ecclesiastical forus 
of, 617. : 

Seat, inscription on a, 62. 
Sectaries, increase of, 125. 
Serigo, island of, account of, 354. 
Sermons by Kidd, 543. 
' Seweit, 
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Sewell, ¥’m. memoirs of, 531. 

Shadwell, murder in, 83. 

Shakspeare, name of, 310. his pocket- 
book, 404. 

Sheep, inoculation of, 440. 

Shells, petrified, discovered, 333. 

Sheridan, Kt. B. speech of, 69. 

Sheriffs, list of, 186, 286. 

Sherwen, Dr. controversy, 31. 

Ship-building, 569. 

Shipwrecks, melancholy, 74. 

Sicily, remarks on, 251. revolution in, 
280. 


Silver, price of, 238, 311. value of, 542. 

Silver Mine in Cornwall, 286. 

Sistow in Austria destroyed by fire, 579. 

Skene, Mr. executed, 286. 

Smail, fashionable meaning of, 16. 

Small pox, on Inoculation for, 47. 

Smith, Chief Baron, charities of, 242. 

Snake, on the motion of, 544. 

Snuff, remarks on takers of, 311. 

~—_ price of, 95, 199, 303, 399, 503, 
07. 


——-- Ashes, useful as manure, 240. 
Somers, Lord, pamphlet assigned to, 623. 
Somerset House, remarks on, 340. 

Song, the secret, 331. 

Sorrel, remarks on, 337. 

Sound, remarks on, 105, 217. theory 
of 541. 

South, of Kelsterne, pedigree of, 207, 620. 

Southwark, attempt in, to rob and 
murder, 82. 

Southwold’ Church, 264. 

Spain, proceedings in, 65, 76, 171, 177, 
270, 279, 373, 378, 467, 470, 476, 578, 
654, 657. 

Spanish Fryar, a play so called, 350. 

Sparta, remarks on, 358. 

Speakers, public, hints to, 17. 

Spectator, particulars of the, 51. 

Spencer, Earl, purchases by, 102. 
logue of his library, 343. 

Spencer, Rev. T. memoirs of, 543. 

Spirits, Foreign, additional duty on, 162. 

Stamford free school, 31. 

Stanhope, Countess of, will of, 675. 

Statius, Achilleis of, 439. 

Stillingfleet, Bp. pedigree of, wanted, 308. 

Stipends in Cathedrals, remarks on, 325. 

Stocks, price of, 96, 200, 304, 400, 504, 
608. 

Stone, split by frost, 80. 

Stoney Stanton Church, co. Leic. 17. 

Stopford, Admiral, thanks to, 68. 

Storm in Cardiganshire,79. at Barking, 
Plymouth, &c. 283. near Lincoln, &c. 
583, 584. 

Stourhead, picture at, 105. 

Stowe, the antiquary, anecdote of, 560. 

Strabo, translation of, discontinued, 420. 

Stralsund, seized by the French, 178. 

Siraw, price of, 95, 199, 303, 399, 503, 607. 

Strelley Park, ring found at, 529. 

Stuart, James, particulars of, 517. 
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Sugar, price of, 95, 199, 303, 399, 503, 
. 607. substitutes for, 657. 
lay Schools recommended, 221. 

Sun-flower, oil extracted from, 79. 
Surnames deduced from arms, 310. 
Suspension, sensation of, 425. 

Swaffham Churches, drawings of, 510, 
Swallows, remark on, 417. 

Sweden, proceedings in, 77, 178, 280, 379, 

477, 580, 657. 

Swiss Song, 129. words of, 237. 
Synonyms, Latin, 239. 

Syriac Grammar, 485, 


Tt. 
Tacitus, commentary on the Germany of 
438. 
Tales by the Rev. George Crabbe, 439. 
Tallow, price of, 95, 199, 203, 399, 503, 
607. 
Tanjore Converts, how treated, 238. 
Tariffa, engagements at, 270. 
Telescope, curious, 178. 
Temple Halil, London, described, 342. 
Testament, New, Bowyer’s Conjectures 
on re-printed, 40. 
Old, passages of, defended, 438. 
Teviot Dale, described, 410. 
Theatre, new, proposed, 467. 
Theatrical Police, 76. 
————--- Register, 87, 187, 287, 385, 
424, 587. 
Theological Books, antient, 343. 
Tiger killed, 478. 
Timbuctoo, trade of, 404, 
Time, retrospect of, 132. 
Titles of English Sovereigns, 12. 
Tooke, John Horne, Life of announced, 
544. memoirs of, 666. 
Topography defined, 320. 
Townley, Rev. James, life of, 147. 
Trade, remarks on, 253. 
Traitors, trial of, 183. 
Troiil’s Works, 544. 
Turkey, journey in, 136, 657. 
Turks, make peace with Russia, 78. 
Turner, Jonathan, gift of, 426. 
Turnips, extract from, 657. 
Turnpike Acts, new clause in, 659. 
Tusser, anecdotes of, 435. 
Typographical Antiquities, 232. 
Tyrrel, Lieut. G. brave action of, 75, 


U and V. 
Valencia captured, 177. damages at, 581, 
Van Butchel, Mrs. lines on, 326. - 
Vandeleur, Gen. thanks to; 267. 
Vase, Roman, discovered, 320, 
544. 
Vases, Greek, paintings on, 439. 
Vegetables, Sensation in, 249. 
Venus, statue of, by Canova, 544, 
Vera Cruz, conspiracy at, 580. 
United States, conduct of, 179. 
military establishment, 180. 
Universe, a poem, by H, Baker, poe 


Grecian, 


their 
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Will of a Husbandman, 31, 

Willan, Dr. account of, 674, 

Wilton-house described, 340. 

Winchester Cathedral, remarks on, 7, 
conduct of the servants of, 596. 


Voltaire, remark on, 340. 

Upas Tree described, 113. 

Wales. James, memoirs of, 259. 

Wales, North, and South, drawings of 
antiquities in, 344. 

——- New South, intelligence from, 380, 
478. 

Waiker, Maj.-gen. thanks to, 649. 

Weainut-trees, value of, 283. 

Walpole, etymology of, 39. 

Horace, remarks on, 561. 

Walsh, Mr. trial of, 82. pardoned, 286. 

Ward, Colonel, thanks to, 68. 

Watch, inefticacy of the present, 86. ob- 
jections to that of the Metropolis, 164. 
state of, 483, 586. 

Watson, Bp. memoirs of, 246. 

Wellington, Lord, thanks to, 267. made 
an Earl, &c. 369. thanks to, 649. 

Wenge, Priory uf, 619. 

West Indies, Bishops wanted in, 38. 

Westby, family of, 4, 111, 622. 

Wetherall, Lieut.-col. thanks to, 68. 

W heat, price of 95,199,303,399,503, 607. 

» Sir G. Portrait of, 240. 

Whiskers, condemned, 412. 

Whitbread, Mr. speecnes of, 67, 266. 

White, Rev. E. Remains of, 239. 





—— Chapel, epitaph at, 508. 
College, painting at, 114, 
Cross, picture crowned on, 








416. 
Wine of one ear explained, 629. 
Wolf destroyed, 76. 
Wolsey, Cardinal, Galt’s Life of, 543. 
Woodcock, Family of, 530. 
Worcestershire, Nash’s History of, 364. 
Catheviral, alterations in, 





414, 524. 
Wrentham Hail, particulars of, 313. 
Writers, public, hints to, 17. 
Wycherley, Pedigree, &c. oi, 609. 
Year, old and new, reflections on, 132. 
York, Duke of, correspondence of, 184, 
Yorkshire, riots in, 479, 504. 
Young, Dr. E. letter of, 507. 
Youth, on re-visiting the scenes of, 41}, 
Zetun described, 553. 
Zouche Barony, 212, 619. 
Zuyder Zee, extravrdinary escape over 
the, 434, 
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Aberdeen, History of, 155. 258. 

Addison's Works, by Hurd, 49. 

Albuera, Battle of, 58. 

America, English Policy towards, 356. 

Appeal to the Navy, 461. 

Architectural Antiquities, 546. 

Arithmetic, by Clarke, 257. by Reynolds, 
260. 


Arnot’s Address on the Accession of the 
Prince Regent, 356. 

Barker's Cicero de Senectute et Amicitia, 
441. 

Battles of Talavera, 56. 

of the Danube and Barrosa, 56. 

of Albuera, 58. 

Bibliomania, 52. 640. 

Biographia Dramatiea, 143. 345. 

Bishops, Catalogue ef, 357. 

Bridiey’s Piwedrus, 157. 

Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 546. 

Browne's Catalogue of Bishops, 357. 

Byron's Lord, Childe Harold’s Pilgri- 
mage, 448. 

Calamities of Authors, 555. 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, 448. 

Choirs of Gloucester, &c.History of Meet- 








Clark's Arithmetic, 257. 

Cole’s Stereogoniometry, 563. 
Courtney's Sermon, 55%. 

Coventry, History and Antiquities of, 345, 
De Costa, H. J. Persecution of, 143. 


Decision, a Novel, 59. 

Depping’s Evening Entertainments, 260, 

Dibdin's Ribliumania, 52. 640, 

D' Israeli*s Calamities of Authers, 555. 

Drayjis, Polish Game of, 248. 

Dyer’s Poetics, 457, 543. 

Education of Daughte’s, 646. 

England, Poetical History of, 364. 

Evening Entertainments, 260. 

Female Prostitution, 364. 

Gait’s Voyages and Travels, 137, 250, 
357, 552. 

Hale ov..Female Prostitution, 364. 

Hersee’s Poems, 153. 

Hough, Bp. Wilmot’s Life of, 41. 

Hurd, Bp.Works of 350. bis Edition of Ad- 
disun’s Works, 49. of Warburton’s, 247. 

Ingram’s Poems, 154. 

Jones's Biographia Dramatica, 143, 345. 


Jopp on Parliamentary Representation, . 


548. 

Leicestershire, History of, 241. 

Lewes's Poems, 454. 

Lucas’s Civic Sermons, 151. 

Lysons’s History of the Meeting of the 
Three Choirs, 545. 

Martinon the Art of Scarlet Dyeing, 364. 

Navy, Appeal to, 461. 

Nichols’ ahletery of Leicestershire, 241. 


Parliamentary Representation, 548. 

Parochial Registers Bill, Animadversions, 
&e. on, 148, 355, 363, 550. ; 

Partridge on the proposed Register Bill, 
355. 


Persecution of H. J. da Costa, 143. 
Phedri 
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Phedri Fabule, 2 Bradley, 157. 

Picture Gallery, 245. 

Poems, by Hersee, 153. by Ingram, 154. 
by Lewes, 454. 

Poetical History of England, 364, 

Poetics, by Dyer, 457, 543. 

Pohimann’s Polish Game of Drafts, 248. 

Prince Regent, Address to, 356. 

Report, Annual, of the Royal Humane 
Society, 361. 

Reynolds's Teacher’s Arithmetic, 260. 

Royal Humane Society, Report of, 361. 

Searlet-dyeing, On the Art of, 364. 

Scots Corporation, Sermon before, 58. 

Seabrook Village, 59. 

Sermons, by Courtney, 551. by Lucas, 
151. by Young, 58. 
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Spirit of the Public Journais, 364. 

Stereogoniometry, 563. 

Stockdale’ s,Miss,W idowand Orphiaihs, 1 54. 

Susser, Duke of, Speech by, 640, 

Talavera, Battles of, 56. 

Thom's History of Aberdeen, 155, 258. 

Tupper on Sensation in Vegetables, 249. 

Vegetables, On Sensation in, 249. 

Voyages and Travets by Galt, 137, 250, 
357, 552. 

Warburton, Bp. Works of, edited by Bp. 
Hurd, 247. 

Wiiow and ¢ , 154. 

Wilmot's Life of Bp. Hough, 41. 

Young’s Sermon béfore the Scots Corpo+ 
ration, 52. 
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Albuera, Battle of, 58. 
Auri potentia, 568. 
Bachelor's soliloquy, 263. 
Banks, W. Epitaph on, 154. 
Barrosa, Pattie of, 56. 
Betty Amlett, 263. 
Bion, Epitaph on, 60. 
Bloom, Natural, 62. 
Bower, Boren, 62. 
Britannia plorat, 568. 
Buckingham, Duke of, Verses by, 1665, ii. 
March. of, Lines on, 567. 
Byron, Lori, Lines on bis reflections, 566. 
Buxton, Ramble near, 567. 
Carthage,*Sonnet on, 648. 
Charade, 264. 
Christmas ay, Hymn for, 63. 
Clarendon and a Muse, Dialogue between, 
158. 
Coat, auld, Lines to my, 155. 
Conversion of a Professor trom Popery,263. 
Courtney, Mrs. on ber death, 366. 
Cumberland, R. birth of, 61. 
Cupid, Lines to, 262. 
Cushlamachree, 160. 
Damocien, In, 562. 
Danaen, In, 568. 
Danube, Battle of, 56. , 
Dialogue between Clarendon and a Muse, 
158. 
Dyer, Edward, poem by, 1600, ii. 
Ebullition of a Moment, 566. 
Epigram on the Prince Regent, 464. 
Epitaph on Bion, 60. On W. Banks, 154. 
On Mrs. Temple, 464. 
Fraternal Affection, 159. 
Friend, Lines to a, 64. 
F. (G.) Esq. Lines to, 263, 
Hay, fd Ensign, Lines on, 61. 
Hope, Lines to, 565. n 
Horace, \st Orte of, imitated, 159. 
Hyman for Christmas Day, 63. 
Inscription on a Seat, 62. 
Introductory Speech, €2. 
Judgment of Desire, 565. 
June Jovi, 161. 
Lines to a Friend, 64. Toa Young Gen- 











tleman, 64. Toa Redbreast, 154. To 
my auld oat, 155. To Cupid, 262. 
To G, F. Esq. 263. To a Wile, 264. 
For a Prayer-book, ib. On the Death 
of J. Van de Spiegel, 464. To Hope, 
565. On Lord Byron’s Reflections, 566. 
To Mrs. West, 566. From a rare Vol 
of old Poetry, $65. On the Mareb. of 
Buckingham, 567. On a young bady 
drowned, 568. 

Lips and Eyes, 261. 

Literary Fund, Verses for, 461, 462. 

Lover's Lament, 367. 

Man's Life, 261. 

Moon, Address to the, 68. 

Mother, Lines to, 16). 

My Boxen Bower, 62. , 

Natural Bloom, 62. 

Night, 61. 

Nummuilos Eboracenses, In, 16}. 

Ode written at Chichester, 153. 

Phillida and Coridon, 6417. 

Popery, Conversivn of a Professor from, 
263 


Prayer-book, Lines for, 264. 

Prince Regent, Epigram on, 464. 

Ramble near Buxton, 567. 

Redbreast, Lines to, 154. 

Rose, white and red, 262. 

hoe hos, 566. . bia 
a! Humane Society, Verses on e 

School Verses, 365. : 


erses, ‘ 

Solomon, Wisdom of; 647. 
Sonnet, 63. 264. on Carthage, 648. 
Spring, 158. 
Study, 261. 
Tuscoarns Deies of, 56. 464. 

emple, Mrs. Epitaph on, 
Van de Spiegel, J. Lines on Death of, 464, 
Vicarage sequestered, 158. 
Violet, 565. 
West, Mrs. Lines to, 566. 


Fane Ganibistis. Mien tiny dit 
er | 
sung Lady drowned, Lines on, $68. 
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A 
Abauzit 541 
Abbott 660 
Abercorn, M. 392 
Abercromby 187, 
271, 3U9, 465 
Aberdeen, L. 167 
Acklam 409 
A’Court 186 
Adair 89, 376 
Adam 81, 165, 266, 
70 
Adams 87, 90, 91, 
262,466, 494, 570, 
601 
Adamson 605 
Adcott 602 
Addison 41, 48 
Adey 494 
Affleck 600, 601 
Aggs 285 
Agnew 71 
Aikin 239 
Ainslie 498, 583, 587 
Ainsworth 43 
Airly, E. 594 
Albert 595 
Alcock; Bp. 615 
Alder 192, 489 
Alderson 92, 187 
Aldis 493 
Aldrich 484, 615 
Aldridge 288 
Alexander 9, 105, 
217, 241, 259,323, 
419,483 
Aley 574 
Allanson 91 
Allblass #4 
Allen 351, 396, 439, 
490 ~ 
Alley 83, 599, 660, 
663 


Allingham 299 
Allix 196, 511, 574, 
594 
Allott 299 
Allsop 588 
Althorpe 604 
Alvanley, L. 590 
Alvares 2° 
Alwode 31 
Amcotts 407 
Ames 514 
Amburst 557 
Amner 242 
Amsink 396 
Ancaster, D. 635 
Ancram, Cs. 92 
E. 187, 
Anderson 470, 575, 
670 
Anderton 278 
Andover, L. 46 
Andrade 385 
Andrewes 485 





Andrews 472, 485, 
496,602, 653,654, 
670 

Angus 479 

Anhalt-Dessau, Ds. 
189 

Annaly, L. 393 

Annand 336 

Annandale, M. 488 

Annesley 484, 491 

Anson 654 

Anstey 496 

Anstruther 287, 484 

Anthony 314, 574, 
614 

Antrobus 588 

Apperley 671 

Appleyard 501 

Apreece 336 

Aquilar, B. 22 

Arbuthnot 267, 287 

Arcedeckne 193 

Archer 385, 594 

Arden 631 

Arkwright 241 

Armfield 197 

Armstrong 90, 183, 
277, 574 

Arnald 352 

Arnall 557 

Arnold 187,484,491, 
499, 574, 660 

Arnot 356 

Arran, E. 396 

Arundel 293 

Arundel, L. 409 

Ascham 311, 417 

Ashbridge 654 

Ashbrook, V. 666 

Ashburnham,E.291, 
490 

Ashford 27 

Ashforth 89 

Ashhurst 196 

Ashmore 393 

Askew 54, 671 

Astle 600 

Astley 298 

Aston 288 

Atcheson 324 

Atkins 75, 189, 278, 
295, 472, 595, 596 

Atkinson 188, 472, 
490, 495 

Atterbury, Bp.4, 105 

Attersol 196 

Attwood 392 

Auchmuty65,70,74, 
167, 187, 386, 585 

Auckland, L. 245 

Austen 194 

Austin 485, 670 

Avery 490 

Aylesford, E. 46, 67 

Ayling 573 


Aynsley 188 


Ayscough 241, 242, 
288 


B 


Baber 344 
Babington 483 
Baccers 11 
Bache 90 
Bacon 80, 293, 495, 
496, 659 
L. 205, 669 
Baddeley 671 
Badham 439 
Bagley 672 
Bagot 392 
Ly. 188 
Bagwell 195 
Bailey 195, 285, 381 
Baillie 205, 349, 386, 
574, 587 
Baird 278, 525, 654 
Baker 143, 126, 187, 
205,206, 287, 298, 
326,389, 394,485, 
496,529, 561,595, 
601, 604, 671 
Balderson 285 
Baldwin 188, 494, 
574, 605 
Baldwyn 599, 670 
Baldy 91 
Balguy 352 
Ball 192 
Ballard 524, 588 
Balleine 587 
Ralvaird 574 
Baltimore, L. 302 
Bampfield 425 
Bangor, Bp. 87 
Bankes 166, 267, 
370, 649 
Banks 154, 212,245, 
295, 544, 619 
Bannerman 37 
Bannister 91, 672 
Barantyne 376 
Barber 602 
Barchard 599 
Barclay 39, 344 
Barettius 517 
Barford 515 
Barbam432,468,650 
L. <21 
Baring 269, 373, 570 
Barker 438,441,490, 
520, 573, 598,605 
Barkham 315 
Barlow 574, 585 
Barnard ‘276, 473, 
474, 574, 588 
V. 393 
Barne 587 
Barnes 501,507,536, 
602 














Barns 92 
Barratt 288 
Barre 654 
Barrington 574 
Bp. 246 
Vs. 188 
Barry 246, 288, 392, 
574 
Bartholomew 373 
Barton 603 
Basnet 496 
Bassetts 17, 600 
Bastard 186, 267, 
588, 649 
Bateman 186, 362 
Bates 186, G70 
Bath, Bp. 615 
Bathie 588 
Bathurst 195, 246, 
369, 644, 649 
—— FE. 265, 
297, 372, 587 
Batley 395 
Batt 91 
Battersby 395 
Battin 670 
Battley 396 
Baugh 484 
Baxter 395 
Bayley 287,483,493, 
600, 604 
Baynton 195 
Beales 671 
Beames 490 
Beard 192 
Bearda 488 
Beardsley 670 
Beaston 596 
Beath 587 
Beattie 157,237,448 
Beauchamp 615 
Beauclere 515 
Beauclerk 55 
———— Ly. 665 
Beaufort 7 
Beaufort, D. 47, 484 
Beaumont 246, 488, 
515 
Beaver 70, 168 
Beck 195, 299, 490 
Beckett 597, 604 
Beckford 560 
Beckwith 474, 585, 
663 
Beddell 272 
Bedford 644 
Bedford, D. 166 
Ds. 490 
Bedingfield 670 
Bedlow 670 
Bee 631 
Beech 602 
Beevor 386 
Begbie 575 
Belcher 195, 614 
Bell 26,100,278,297, 
393, 

















293,446, 498, 514, 
574, 620 
Bellamy 439 
Bellers 205 
Bellingham440,463, 
573,586,660—665 
Bellman 385 
Belsham 240 
Belson 493 
Bembridge 670 
Benicoe 278 
Bennet 47! 
Bennett 166, 468, 
492, 571, 574, 
583, 568, 672 
Ly. 315 
Bennington 597 
Benson 186,602,671 
Rent 602, 604 
Bentham 343 
Bentinck 189 
Ld. 
178, 280, 
516, 666 
Bentley 37,242, 382, 
518, 562 
Beresford 276, 278, 
288, 380,470,474, 
578, 585, 588 
Bp. 386 
Ly. 386 
Berington 392 
Berkeley 288, 666 
Cs. 84 
Berkshire, E. 45 
‘Bernard +205, 378, 
572 
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- Ly. 89 
Berridge 393 
Berrow 602 

Berry 392 

Bertram 470 
Berwick 574 
———- Ly. 188 
Best 596, 598 
Bethune 485 
Rettesworth189,296 
Betty 595 

Bevan 484 

Beverley 672 
——_——- E. 87 

Cs. 94 
Bickerstaff 311,397, 








542 

Biddulph 43, 499 
Bigland 495 
Bigsby 464 
Billet 661 
Bindley 144, 602 
Bingley 666 
Binning, L. 572 
Binns 495 
Binny 666 
Birch 207, 386, 478, 

596, 663 
Bird 183, 298, 345, 
614, 671 


Birkbeck 604 

Birkhead 670 

Birnie 187 

Birt 385 

Bishop 148, 284, 363, 
425 


Bisse, Bp. 545 
Bisset 277, 511 
Blackburn 394, 587, 
665 
Blackburne 515 
Blackford 602 
Blackhead 315 
Blackmore 562 
Blackstone 508 
Blackwall 241, 242, 
669 
Blackwell 157, 351, 
392 
Blackwood 440, 574 
Blades 186 
Blagdon 40 
Blair 90, 242, 246, 
672 
Blake 600, 605, 672 
Blakeney 474, 574 
Blanchard 280 
Blanckenhagen 604 
Blandford, Bp. 525 
Blaney 498 
Blashfield 87, 187 
Blayds 485 
Blechynden 494 
Blenkinsop 666 
Blewet 300 
Bligh 376, 398, 486 
Bliss 145 
Blois, Bp. 209, 317 
Blome 561 
Blomfield 391, 441 
Blonder 87 
Bloomfield 287, 574 
Blore 245, 485 
Blunden 288 
--———— Ly. 498 
Boak 195 
Boddam 598 
Boddington 196 
Bogue 275, 574 
Boison 184 
Bold 17, 242 
Boldero 81 
Bolingbroke, V. 588 
Bolton 196 
L. 394 
Bon 440 
Bond 394 
Bonham 587 
Bonner 111, 145 
Bonnet 626 
Bonniface 394, 602 
Bonnin 147 
Bonnycastle 29 
Bontoft 91 
Bontein 93 
Boone 490 
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Booth 380, 573, 583, 
603, 604 
Boothby 242 
Boringdon, L. 465 
Borlase 514 
Borough 112, 498 
Borradaile 594 
Borthwick 474 
Bossuet 344 
Bostock 37 
Boston, L, 394 
Boswell 618 
Boteler 318, 432 
Botticher 232 
Botwright 604 
Boucher 392, 588, 
643 
Bouchier 122, 474 
Boulanger 498 
Bouquet 313 
Bourgeois 246 
Bourke 93, 288, 574 
Bourne 386, 672 
Bowater 600 
Bowen 90, 574, 587 
Bower 671 
Bowerbank 196, 644 
Bowes 470, 474, 494, 
573, 574 
Bowler 583 
Bowles 574, 595 
Bowley 498 
Bowyer 40, 326 
Box 391 
Boyce 9 
Boyd 574 
Boydell 514 
Boys 238, 307, 515 
Brabins 386 
Bradley 157, 
490, 602 
4 Bradshaigh, Ly. 527 
Bradshaw 242, 382, 
602 
Bradsky 440 
Brady 438 
Bradyll 287 
Braithwaite 285 
Bramwell 278 
Brand 164, 239, 272, 
288, 643, 645, 652 
Brandling 583 
Brandram 605 
Branigan 181 
Branscombe 396 
Brant 499 
Brathwayte 672 
Braugh 391 
Bravo 24 
Bray 87, 135, 432 
Brayley 510 
Breadalbane, E, 259 
Brechin 24 
Brent 176 
Brereton 91, 198 
Breton 646 


194, 
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Brewster 136, 313 
Brice 490 
Brickdale G00 
Bridges 52, 188, 310, 
604, 67 
Bridgwater, 
317 
Brisbane 495 
Bristow 191 
Bristowe 668 
Brittan 193 
Britton 136,510, 546 
Broadbent 583 
Broadwood 11 
Brockman 603 
Brodie 187, 189, 193, 
544 
Broetz 574 
Brograve 588 
Brome 671 
Bromley 588 
Bron 80 
Brook 382, 474, 574 
Brooke 395, 573, 
574, 599 
Brooks 89, 605 
Broom 674 
Brougham 164, 183, 
267, 370, 571, G51 
Broughton 70, 168, 
1288 
Brouncker 193 
Brown 171, 238, 384, 
294, 467,485, 496, 
498, 574, 669 
Browne 44, 136,357, 
462, 494, 670 
Browning 191 
Brownlow, L. 66 
Brownson 574 
Bruce 587 
Brudenell 389 
Brugh 574 
Bryant 645 
Brydges 386, 997 
Brydone 140 
Bryer 82 
Buchan 560 
Buccleugh, D. 9%, 
287, 390 
Buck 439 
Buckeridge 496 
Buckurst 536 
Buckingham, Ms. 
292, 429,567  ~ 
Buckinghamshire 
91 l 
Buckinghamshire, 
E. 385, 587 
Buckler 344, 544 
Buckworth 620 
Buddle 205 
Budworth 287, 351, 
597 
Bull 668 
Bullen 385 


E. 291, 


Buller 
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Buller 67, 194, 469, 
502, 600, 605 

Bullivant 496 

Bunn 594 

Bunting 595 

Bunton 285 

Burdett 117, 165, 
370, 465, 480, 571, 
650, 662, 667, 668 

Burdett, Ly. 496 

Burdon 386, 644 

Burford 489 

Burges 157, 213, 490 

Burgess 287, 482, 
501, 583, 600, 661 

Burgh 598 

Burgoyne 474 

Burke 193, 415,485, 
489, 574, 603, 606 

Burley 195 

Burman 386 

Burn 239, 560 

Burnaby43, 301,385 

Burne 288 

Burnell 672 

Burnett 258, 386 

Burney 9, 296, 344, 
485 

Burns 283 

Burr 386 

Burrard 84 

Burrell 94, 186, 286 

Burrell, Ly. 186 

Burrowes 498 

Burrows 490, 583 

Burton 87,241, 245, 
376, 382,393,479, 
492, 496, 497,498, 
582 

Bury 599 

Busby 588 

Busche 270 

Busk 198 

Bute, M. 47 

Butin 344 

Butler 136, 288, 344, 
494, 574, 587, 620 

Butler, Bp. 351 

Butterworth 662 

Buxton 328 

Buy 597 

Byres 260, 494 

Byrne 282 

Byron, L. 344, 371, 
448, 566, 572 


c 


Caarten 188 
Cadel] 283, 318 
Cadley 196 
Cadman 601 
Cadogan 270 


Cesar 529 


Cairncress 278 
Calcott 91 

Caleraft 485, 570 
Caldecott 93 
Calder 6060 

Caley 499 
Callendar 601 
Callender 489 
Calley 191, 603 
Cambridge, D. 483 
Camden 19 
Camden, E. 162, 


Camelford, L. 667 

Cameron 489, 603 

Camois 409 

Campbell 157, 259, 
270,273, 376,395, 
397,438, 474, 498, 
540,574, 575,598, 
604 


Campbell, Ly. C. 92 
Camplin 491 
Campugne 302 
Canch 278 
Canning 265, 373, 
472,496, 573, 586, 
593, 658 
Cannon 278 
Canterbury,Abp.67, 
87, 182, 383, 615 
Cantilupe, Bp. 615 
Cantley 385 
Capell 574 
Capper 287 
Carbury, L. 389 
Card 587 
Cardigan, E. 287 
Carew 262, 665 
Carey 574, 620 
Carleton 574 
Carlisle 584, 659 
Carlisle, Bp. 386 
Carlton 474 
Carmichael 24 
Carnegie 259 
Carnel 285 
Carnell 604 
Carnley 321 
Carr 122, 474 
Carrington 395 
Carroll 272 
Carstairs 186 
Carte £42, 308 
Carter 283, 341,344, 
499, 544 
Cartwright 362,479, 
604, 619 
Carwardine 288 
Cary 2, 98, 202%, 306, 
402, 506 
Carysfort, L. 167 
Cassan 488 
Cassan, Ly. 187 
Cassilis, Cs. 50% 
Castley 136 


Castlereagh, V. 187, 
371,385, 469 

Castries, Ds. 587 

Catanach 498 

Catesby 206, 207 

Cattenaugh 573 

Cathcart, L. 245 

Cathrall 79, 

Catiow 491 

Cattle 374 

Caudler 668 

Cavan, B. 605 

Cave 193, 242, 244, 
313, 321 

Cavendish 93, 197, 
289, 486, 515 

Ly. 396 

Cavie 600 

Cawood 497 

Caxton 232, 314 

Cecil 314 

Cecil, Ly. 588 

Ceeyll 535 

Chaceport 316 

Chalice 390 

Chalmers 157 

Chamberlain 211 

Chamberlaine 302 

Chamberlayne 92, 
3 


75 
Chambers 187, 517, 
574 
Champlemond 474 
Chandler 112, 193, 
363,515 
Chandos, D. 293 
Chapman 87, 194, 
195, 397, 587,602 
Charlemont, L. 606 
Charles 671 
Charlett 44 
Charlson 583 
Chariton 205 
Charnley 321 
Charretie €05 
Charteris, Ly. 497 
Chater 193 
Chatfield 496 
Chatham, E. 268 
Chatterton 521, 560 
Chaucer 560 
Chauncy 643 
Cheese 194 
Cherry 145,197,242, 
294 
Chesshyre 198 
Cheslyn 186 
Chester, E. 438 
Chesterfield, E, 298 
Chevenix 588 
Cheyne 136 
Chichester, Bp. 615 
Chick 670 
Chieslie 493 
Chilcott 573 
Child 393 


Childers 195, 288 
Childs 602 
Chinnery 286, 469, 
469, 544, G57 
Cholmley 193 
Choimondeley 188 
287, 672 
Cholwich 573 
Christian 495 
Christie 604 
Church 515, 59% 
Churchill 338, 398 
Church, ard 560 
Clancarty, L. 469, 
571 
Claparede 541 
Clare, E. 431 
Clarendon, L. 49 
Clark €@1, 257, 437, 
574, 599, 661, 67 f 
Clarke 144,188,288, 
298, 340, 394,587, 
662 
Clarke, Ly. 603 
Claxton 225, 668 
Clay 583, 596 
Clayfield 392, 598 
Clayton 395 
Cleaver 672 
Cleiveland 225, 243 
Clements 575, 597 
Clemitson 598 
Clerk 484, 499, 668 
Cleve 270 
Cliffe 493 
Clifford 190, 528,671 
Clifford, L. 383 
Clifton 599, 620 
Cline 667 
Clinton, Bp. 615 
Clive 197 
Close 135, 588 
Cloose, Bp. 615 
Cloud 597 
Clough 194, 588 
Ciowe 655 
Clowes 385 
Cloyne, Bp. 498 
Clusius 205 
Clutius 205 
Coates 605, 670 
Cobt91 
Cochrane 87, 585 
L. 67, 165, 
369, 466, 585 
Cock 494 
Cockburn 288 
Cockburne 496 
Cocks 656 
Codling 396 
Codrington 374, 486 
Coke 313, 488 
Colborn 574 
Colborne 288 
Colbourne 173, 269, 
276 Col 
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Colclough 92 

Cole 195, 265, 274, 
562, 563, G02 

Golebrooke 514 

Colegrave 490 

Colley 603 

Collin 194 

Colling 278 

Collington 312 

Collins 52, 193,242, 
395,472, 573, 594, 
613 

Collinson 206, 393, 


499 
Collingwood 666 
Colman 346 
Colquitt 242 
Colstocke 536 
Colston 392 
Colt 190 
Colville 274, 378, 
473, 574, 595 
Combe 494 
Comerford 91 
Comines 336 
Compton 196, 
L. 50 


99 
] 


Coney 90 
Congreve 287 
Coningsby 318 
Connop 394 
Considine 574 
Constable 646 
Convoy 574 
Conybeare 287 
Conyers 249, 437 
Cook 197, 386, 488, 
574, 598 
Cooke 171,180, 196, 
271, 237,600,601, 
602, G51 ‘ 
Cookes 187 
Cooley 316 
Cooper 186,197,490, 
669 
Copledyke 407 
Copleston 243, 237 
Coppock 93 
Cerbet 194 
— Bp. 15 
Corbett 91 
Cordell 318, 319 
Corfield 187, 287 
Cork, Bp. 5938 
—— Cs. 288 
Corne 587 
Cornwall 42 
Cornwallis, Abp. 352 
Ms. 490 
Corry 233 
Corslett 497 
Cosin, Bp. 631 
Cotes 242, 243, 259 
Cotterill 597 
Cotton 19, 111,188, 
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287,299, 318,654, 
659 
Cottrill 597 
Councell 396 
Courayer 620. 
Courtney 366, 463; 
551,650 
Courtown, E. 385 
—- Cs. 92 
Cousins 496 
Coventry, L. 48 
Cowley 194,347,561 
Cox 136, 193, 197, 
278. 489, 598, 60 
Coxe 46, 398, 644 
Coxhead 92 
Coyney 588 
Coyte 671 
Cozens 189 
Crabb 376, 496 
Crabbe 241, 439 
Crabtree 182 
Cracherode 54 
Cracroft 587 
Cradock 287, 604 
Crafer 671 
Crampton 574 
Craig 92, 287, 478, 
650, 672 
Craster 574 
Cranford 345 
Craufurd 191, 269, 
275, 278 
Crawford 603, 654 
Crawturd 658 
Crawley 490 
Cree 89 
Creech 283 
Creevey 393, 
569, 650, 681 
Crespigny 1326 
Cresswell 490, 602 
Crewe 393 
Bp. 631 
——-- L. 241, 243 
Crochiey 595 
Croese 532 
Croft 194, 522, 671 
Crofts 55 
Croker 57, 266 
Crombie 239 
Cromwell 40 
Croombie 296 
Croome 666 
Crook 392 
Cropper 604 
Crosier 601 
Crossland 583 
Crossman 385 
Crotch 12y 
Croudace 574 
Crowe 543 
Cruikshank 594 
Cruise 670 
Crunn 603 


468, 


Gent. Mac. Suppl. LXAXXII, Paxt I. 


L 


Crusius 398 

Crutwell 599 

Cryer 604 

Cubitt 671 

Cuesta 498 

Cumberland 61 

— D. 192 

Cuming 513 

Cumiunins 37 

Cundell 183, 2286 

Cunnirigham 39,654 

Currey 485 

Currie 186, 283 

Curteis 588 

Curtis 69, 90, 187, 
191,296, 374, 384, 
496, 665 

Curwen 268, 370, 
569 

Cust G68 

Cuthbert 470, 472, 
581 

Cuthbertson 574 

Cuxson 194 


D 


Da Costa 19, 143 
Dacre 670 
D’Aguilar 673 
Dalby 196 
Dale 91, 207, 574 
Dalhousie, Cs. 484 
Daikeith, L390 
Dallas 91, 582 
Daliaway 614 
Dalrymple 643, 666, 
668 
Daly 392, 642 
Dampier 187, 398 
Bp. Sol, 
587, 674 
Danby, BE, 543 
Dance 302 
Dancer 395 
Dandridge 514 
Dane 37 
Daniell 599 
D'Arcy 622 
D’Aremberg, D. 80 
Dariey 75, 172, 273 
Darlington, E. 393 
Darnley, E. 66, 167, 
426, 569, 651 
Darwin 113 
Dashwvod 211, 297, 
376, 673 
Date 595 
Dauern 574 
Davenport 424, 672 
Davey 187 
Davidson 574 
VDavies!157, 169, 191, 
192,193, 283, 394, 


© 493, 497, 561 
Davis 35, 195, 380, 
392, 574 
Davy 240, 386, 600 
Daw 664, 665 
Dawes 605 
Dawnay 493 
Dawson 195, 284, 
428, 574 


_ Day 182 


Daykin 80 

Deacon 191,392,395 

Dean 194, 574 

Dearing 391 

Dearn 240 

De Burgh 172 

De Calvi 666 

Decken 656 

Decker 601 

De Courcy 666 

De Costa 513, 575 

Deerhurst, Ly. 483 

Defoe 206, 529 

Delafons 91 

Delaffosse 666 

Delamote 496 

Delaval, L. 298 

De la Warr, L. 409 

Dellow 81, 224 

Delvin, L. 538 

Dennett 392, 670 

Dennis 562, 600 

Dent 288 

Denys 186 

Depeke 195 

Depping 260 

De Price 396 

Derby, E. 409, 528 

Derham 107, 207, 
516 

Dering 600 

Deroussiere 392 

De Salabury 573 

D’Escury, Bs. 291 

Devey 574 

Devis 392, 501 

Devonshire, D. 93, 
166, 289, 314,515, 
544 

De Winter 175, 604 

Dias 22 

Dibben 670 

Dibdin 14, 52, 101, 
232, 343, 587, 640 

Dickens 656 

Dickenson 603 

Dickeson 670 

Dickinson 599 

Diekons 93 

Dickson 188, 273, 
474 

Didier 392 

Dieulacres 438 

Digby 594, 603 


—— Lb 4s 
Diggs 
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Diggle 573 
Dilkes 81 
Dillon 87, 485 
Dilly 644 
Dimond 89 
Dinely 296 
Dingly 190 
Dingwall 598 
Dinwoodie 495 
D’Israeli 237, 647 
Diss 596 
Divers 593 
Dixie 241 
Dixon 38, 193, 384 
Dobbin 575 
Dobbs 190, 278 
Dobree 195 
Docker 190 
Dockington 596 
Dodgson 485 
Dodson 386 
Domett 385 
Domville 388 
Donaghue 172 
Donaid 670 
Donne 493 
Donoughmore, L. 
572 


Dorbeker 665 


Dorchester, L. 600 
Dormer 53, 641 
Douglas 309, 599, 


605, 657 
Douglas, Bp. 246 
Douglas, L. 92 
Dovaston 62, 131, 

237 
Dover, L. 21! 
Dowdall 498 
Dowdeswell 82 
Dowland 229, 308, 

544, 629 
Dowling 661 
Downe, Vs. 492 
Downes 598 
Downie 70 
Downshire, Ly. 352 
Downshire, M. 166 
Doyle 574 
D’Oyly 438 
Drabwell 603 
Drake 111, 

205, 424 
Draper 544 
Drewe 494 
Drewry 600 
Dromore, Bp. 293 
Drummond 438,500 
Drury 69, 288, 515 
Dryden 350, 559 
Duberly 600 
Dubochet 188 
Dubois 205, 207 
Dubourdieu 278 
Ducarel 206, 516 


194, 


Duckworth 246 
Dudley 605 
———— V. 393 
Duff 386, 489 
Duffey 276 
Dugdale 382, 673 
Duigenan 572 
Duheaume 587 
Duke 242 
Dumaresque79, 179 
Dummer 302 
Dunbar 157 
Duncan 69, 88,157, 

172, 273, 288,499, 

574 

L. 652 
Vs. 336 

Duncombe 315 
Duncuff 479 
Dundas 267, 277, 

385, 489, 573, 650 
Dundonald, Cs, 494 
Dunning 667 
Dupont 514 
Duport 242, 243 
Durant 659 
D’Urfey 51 
Durham 310, 507, 

508 
_ » Bp. 243, 
515,615 
Dussek 489 
Dutens 587, 598 
Duynheer 175 
Dyer 31,39, 49, 196, 

242, 344, 396,457, 

543 
Dymock 494 
Dynely 276 
Dysart, E. 498 
Dyson 672 


E 


Eales 485 
Earlom 105 
East 179 
Eastbury 316 
Eastwood 502 
Eaton 286, 482 
Ebrey 587 
Echlin, Ly. 587 
Eden 267, 386 
Eddie 252 
Edge 529 
Edgcomb 391 
Edgcumbe, 604 
Ly. 188 
Edgeworth 240 
Edmonstone 187 
Edridge 497 
Edwards 136, 195, 
207, 644, 671 
Edwyn 302 
Egeiton, 193, 391 


in Vor. LXXXIL Parr tl. 


Egerton, Bp. 501 

Egmont, E. 499, 
632 

Egremont, E. 245 

Ehlars 392 

Ekins 386, 602 

Elder 276, 474 

Eldon, L. 67, 371, 
383, 571 

Eldred 599 

Elgin, L. 452 

Eliot 288 

Ellenborough, L. 67, 
388, 590 

——__——., Ly 188 

Ellerker 225 

Ellesley 600 

Elley 655 

Ellicott 484 

Elliot 570, 595 

Elliott 69, 71, 266, 
282, 393, 501, 
652, 654 

Ellis 90, 187, 239, 
337, 391,407, 614 

Ellison 468, 494 

Elridge 651 

Elsdale 27, 63 

Elsworth 91 

Elton 40 

Elwes 186 

Elwill 492 

Elwin 87, 499 

Ely, Bp. 615 

Emerson 407 

Emment 497 

Emmett 393, 574 

Enderby 407 

Englefield 384 

Englehbeart 588 

English 206 

Ennes 666 

Ennismore, E. 386 

Erroll, Cs. 595 

Erskine 474, 501, 
574, 588, 590 

» L.. 167, 467 

Esdaile 93 

Essex, E. 468 

Estcourt 485 

Este, 298 

Etchells 583 

Euston, E. 666 

Evans 187, 225, 502, 
573, 595, 666 

Evatt 604 

Evelyn 397, 489, 606 

Everard 233 

Everet 616 

Eversfield 595 

Ewart 472, 485 

Ewer 516, 645 

Eyles 91, 671 

Eyre 144, 269, 396, 
424 

Exeter, Ms, 94 


F. 


Faber 121, 439 
Fairclough 278, 412 
Fairris 278 
Falconer 420 
Faleourt 314 
Falkland, Ly. 243 
Fallow field 298 
Fallywolle 610 
Fanshaw 75 
Fanshawe 432 
—, L. 216 
Farlane 183 
Farmer 37, 243, 561, 
574, 575, 643 
Farquhar 70 
Farquharson 666 
Farris 472 
Fastnedge 493 
Fauconberg, Cs. 198 
Faulkner 240, 599, 
617, 618 
Faunce 574 
Fauquier 301 
Fawcett 295 
Feachem 92 
Fellowes 193 
Fen 278 
Fenton 82 
Fenwick 226, 485, 
598, 666 
Ferguson 278, 465, 
472,574, 588, 668 
Fergusson 488 
Ferrars 210 
Ferrers, 320, 551 
» L. 660 
Feversham, L. 3 
Fidges 662 
Fidkin 193 
Field 196 
Fielding 242, 574 
Fife, E. 286 
Fillingham 641 
Finch 91, 438, 484 
Fingall, L. 265, 282, 
658 
Fisher 79, 188, 191, 
386, 395,403, 544, 
610 
——, Bp. 246 
Fitzgerald 266, 278, 
386, 461, 466,474, 
488, 571, 574 
Fitzgibbons 574 
Fitzharris, Ly. 297 
Fitzherbert 392, 496 
Fitzmorrice 574 
Fitzthomas 646 
Fitzwilliam, E. 66, 
372 
Flack 277 
Flaxman 114, 211 
Flechere 339 
Fleetwood, Bp. 525, 
Fleming 





INDEX 


Fleming 395, 602 
Fletcher 239, 276, 
470, 496, 497, 
498, 583 
Flin 374 
Fludyer 514 
Foakes 492 
Foley 70, 187, 195, 
376, 654 
Folkes 52, 513 
Folkestone, L. 267, 
370, 465, 570 
Follet 197 
Fonnereau 516 
Foote 488, 670 
Forbes 24, 314, 334, 
474 
Ford 3, 662, 663, 664 
Forde 498 
Fordyce 157,389,513 
Foreman 595 
Forster 8, 104, 312, 
398, 408, 487,574, 
631, 644 
Fortescue 498 
Ly. 598 
Foster 179, 188, 206, 
208, 323, 382,394, 
512,514, 515,599, 
604, 6528 
Fothergill 207, 513 
Fouke 318 
Foulis, Ly. 602 
Fowke 334 
Fowler 573, 597 
Abp. 240 
Fownes 397 
Fox 26, 190, 386, 
590, 662 
-—, Bp. 615 
Eramingham 474 
Francis 288, 583 
Franckombe 206 
Franco 23, 188 
Frank 489 
Frankland 369 
Franks 241, 298, 
666, 668 
Fraser 89, 197, 395, 
493 
Free 669 
Freeman 187, 188, 
354, 588, 601 
Freemantle 69, 373, 
468, 570, 649 
Freer 472, 574 
Freke 187 
Fremeaux 194 
French 89, 474, 498 
574, 602 
L. 265 
Frere 484 
Frishney 93 
Frith 488 
Fromant 494 
Fry 425, 573 
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Fuller 238, 307,545, 
570 

Furguson 79 

Furlong 984 

Furtado 499 

Fydell 490 

Fynes 87 


G 
Gaddis 603 
Gage 499 
Gainsborough 852, 
246 
Gair 195 
Gaisford 287, 519 
Galabin 87, 491 
Gale 494 
Gallaway 241, 243 
Galt 137, 249, 357, 
543, 552 
Galway, V. 23 
Galwey 397 
Gambier, L. 245 
Gamble 587 
Ga r 195 
a sather G L. 635 
Gardiner 93, 474 
————Bp. 309,417 
Gardner 148, 574 
Garetus 205 
Garnier 670 
Garratt 499 
Garraway 501 
Garrety 292 
Garrick 89, 310, 346 
Garrew 386,590,660 
Garstin 189 
Garth 265, 393 
Garthshore 300,387, 
673 
Gascoigne 266, 569, 
649, 661 
Gascoyne, 396, 482, 
665 
Gaselee 193 
Gaskarth 194, 392 
Gauden, Bp. 525 
Gaunt 4380 
Gaunter 172 
Gay 188 
Geary 609 
Geddes 595 
Geekie 351 
George 497, 574 
Geramnb 384 
Gerard 157, 516 
Gibbes 599 
Gibbon 246, 354 
Gibbons 196, 654 
Gibbs 71, 90, 157, 
276, 474, 574,585, 
587, 590 
Gibson 376, 394 
, Bp. 43 
Giddy 165, 653 
Gifford 243 


Gilchrist 188 
Giles 268 
Gill 670 
Gillam 595 
Gillies 287, 574 
Gilpin.670 
Gilsa 574 
Gilly 484 
Gipps 471, 485 
Girdler 613, 663 
Girswald 575 
Gladstain 600 
Gladstone 479 
Glasgow, L. 24 
Glass 195 
Glasse 288, 484, 493, 
595 
Gleadhill 602 
Gleed 187 
Glenbervie, L. 650 
Glossop 385 
Gloucester, D. 262, 
488 
Glover 193, 348 
Glynne, Ly. 604 
Goater 194 
Goddard 602, 671 
Godfree 395, 490 
Godwin 669 
Goeben 574 
Goldsmid 485, 674 
Goidsmith 560 
Goldsten 615 
Gollins, 573 
Gooch 191,313, 496, 
653 
Bp. 351 
Good 519 
Goedair 382 
Goodenough 287 
Goodere 296 
Goodwin 392, 485 
Gorden 635 
Gordon 87, 157, 275, 
288,375,376, 387, 
391, 498, 574 
-—>—— Ds. 490 
Gore 30, 392 
Goring 588 
Gorman 574 
Gosse 604 
Gosset 54, 642 
Gostling 515 
Gough 272, 487, 
644, 646 
Gould 49, 498 
Goulton 671 
Goussencourt 595 
Gover 485 
Govett 485 
Gower 603 
. Lad, 267, 373, 
597, 662, 665 
Gowland 632 
Gowler 574 


Gilbert 92, 194,492 Graeme 89 


Grafton 430 

- D. 211, 666 

Graham 87,187,240, 
274, 465, 470,485, 
489, 585, 654,660, 
666 


Granger 602 

Grant 67, 69, 193, 
266, 28%, 345,383, 
386, 574, 590,605, 
635 


Grassam 195 
Grattan 79,246,265, 
569, 574, 658 
Graves 575 
—-, L. 588 
Gray 37, 519, 562, 
574, 595 
Greathead 588 
Greaves 186 
Green 4, 105, 172, 
193,196, 274, 285, 
300, 314, 484,485, 
493, 524, 529,587, 
603,610, 666, 671 
Greenhough 563 
Greenly 365 
Greenshuld 573 
Greenwood 489 
Greeves 600 
Greig 588 
Gregory 157, 258, 
325, 588 
Grenfell 493 
Grenville, L. 184, 
993,371, 465, 658 
—, Ly. 268 
Gresham 396 
Gresley 147 
, Ly. 602 
Greville 516, 670 
Grey 56, 242, 275, 
574 
— L. 66, 167, 
184, 465, 569,650, 
658 
Ly. 289 
Griffin 190, 516 
Gniffill 669 
Griffiths, 173, 278, 
392,491, 494,602, 
654, 672 
Grigge 318 
Grimes 127, 472 
Griwuston 598 | 
Grimstone, Vs. 386 
, V. 467 
Grindall 598 
Grisdale 193 
Grose 660 
Grosvenor, E, 246, 
371, 469, 569 
Grove 186 
Guild 157 
Guilford, E. 501 
Guiog 175 
Gulliver 
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Gulliver 395 
Gunn 136 
Gunnings 47 
Gurden 490 
Gurney 669 
Gurwood 276 
Gussett 239 
Gutch 40, 619 
Guthrie 557 
Guy 206 
Gwydir, L. 94, 635 
Gwynn 37, 497 
Gwinnett 494 


H. 


Hackett 472, 4992, 
672 

Haigh 479 

Hale 364, 600 

Hales 186 

Haley 318 

Halford 205 

Halhed 594 

Halifax, E. 644 

Halkett 588 

Hall, 82,94,198,207, 
237, 272, 317,596, 
438, 472, 489,496, 
588, 597, 670, 671 

—— Bp. 293 

Hallam 228 

Haller 340 

Hallett 297 

Halley 334 

Halliday 499 

Hallowell 397 

Hamilton 87, 260, 











267,278, 397, 380, 
439, 470 
Vs. 386 
_ L. 469, 
569, 650 
Ds. 94 
Hammond 89, 287 
Hamond 499 


Hampe 514 
Hanbury 598 
Handel 350 
Handford 600 
Hankey 485 
Hanley 574 
Hanmer 45 
Hannaford 668 
Hansard 91, 588 
Hansell 194 
Hanwell 574 
Harborough, E. 94, 
386 
Harbroe 362 
Harcourt 276, 474, 
574 
Harden 601 
Hardipge 471 


Hardwicke, E. 167 
Hardy 195,363, 424, 
603, 672 
Hardyman 278 
Harene’491 - 
Harford 91 
Harkness 659 
Harley 489, 557 
Harries 496 
Harris 70, 167, 195, 
196,288, 392,395, 
497,516, 519,574, 
587, 605,657, 670 
Harrison 79, 83,192, 
428,499, 490, 574, 
669 
Harrington, Ly.193, 
669 
———— E, 287, 
672 
Marrold 490 
Harrowby,L467,587 
Hart 84, 599, 668 
Harte 15 
Hartley 186, 218 
Hartnell 495 
Hartopp 620 
Hartshorne 192 
Hartwell 228 
Harvest 573, 600 
Harvey376,396,474, 
502, 569, 575 
Harwood 189 
Haslewood 3 
Hasted 189, 524,672 
Hastings 243 
Hathaway 386, 404 
Hatton 82,196, 319, 
597 
Haverfield 191 
Haward 542 
Hawarden, V. 193 
——--— Vs. 551 
Hawes 286, 587 
Hawford 524 
Hawker 87, 270 
Hawkesley 173,269, 
275, 498 
Hawkesworth 192, 
313 
Hawkins 9, 314, 
350, 494 
Hawksley 498 
Haworth 232 
Hawtyn 574 
Hay 61, 88, 186, 
296, 409, 659 
L. 389 
Haycock, 595 
Hayden 600 
Haydon 583 
Haye 376 
Hayes 198, 485 
Haynes 198, 666 
Hayton 317 
Hayward 600 








Haywood 583 
Headford, M. 287 
Headley 562 
Heard 396 
Hearding 91 
Hearne 326 
Heath 49, 497, 646 
Heathcote 587 
Heathfield, L. 287 
leber 14 
Heberden 203, 352, 
502 
Hedgeland 190 
Hedger 92 
Helm 497 
Helsham 282 
Heming 241 
Hemsworth 605 
Hendbourck 494 
Henderson 422, 641 
Henley 53, 562 
Henne 542 
Henniker, L. 569 
Henry 313, 386, 478, 
574, 588 
Henshall 392, 583 
Henshaw 485 
Hephall 157 
Heppell 157 
Herbert 164, 193, 
265,369, 498, 571 
--— L. 315 
Hereford, Bp. 339, 
615 
Hermes 233 
Herne 22, 501 
Heron 195, 432 
Herrick 573 
Herring 599 
Herringham 194 
Herschell 22 
Hersee 153, 159 
Hertford,M.287,385 
Hervey 655 
Hesketh 187, 528 
Hethersett 490 
Hewitt 187, 195, 
345, 601, 605 
Hewlett 41, 187 
Hexiall 396 
Heygate 663, 664 
Heynitz 514 
Heywood 240 
Hiatt 583 
Hicks 186, 198, 287, 
395 
Higden 37 
Higginson 604 
Highatt 395 
Hiley 491 
Hill 65, 173, 187, 
189, 207, 270,272, 
386, 470, 474,484, 
492, 514, 585,668, 
671 


Hillier 588 
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Hillman 351 

Hillyar 168 

Hiiman 436 

Hilton 90 

Hilyard 582 

Hinchliffe 497 

Hinckley 394, 488 

Hind 205 

Hinde 671 

Hindley 382, 605 

Hird 603 

Hirst 285, 485 

Hitchcock 285, 380 

Hitchin 574 

Hoare 105, 344 

Hobbes 666, 669 

Hobday 489 

Hobhouse 80, 136, 
589 

Hoblyn 599 

Hodges 394 

Hodgson 35, 445, 
574, 604, 666 : 

Hodson 491 

Hoensel 544 

Hogarth 147, 346 

Hoghton 40 

Hoieri 205 

Holbrock 196 

Holcombe 276, 474 

Holden 386 

Holder 386 

Holderness, E, 5, 
112, G22 

Holdsworth 243 

Hole 70 

Holford 93 

Holkar 594 

Holland 302, 345 

——-— L. 66, 22, 
266, 371,571, 649 

Ly. 665 

Holles 43) 

Holliday 672 

Hollingworth 92 

Hollis 385 

Holloway 471 

Holiway 671 

Holman 287, 394, 
601 

Holmes 283, 386, 
394, 595 

Holt 438 

Home 544 

Cs. 92 

Homes 574 

Hompesch 670 

Hone 668 

Honeywoed 196 

Honywood, Ly, 22% 

Hood 241, 417, 585 

Hood, V. 245 

Hooper 670 

Hope 24, 246, 385, 
499, 585, 59¢ 


























INDEX 


Hopetoun, E. 388 
Hopkins 345, 392, 
492, 574, 599,600, 
601 
Hopner 487 
Hoppner 490 
Horne 187, 667 
Horner 440, G51 
Hornsby 391 
Horrocks 87 
Horsley 190 
-— bp. 10,634, 
644 
Horsefall 479 
Horsfall 502 
Hoskins 392, 599 
Hoste 87, 90, 499 
Hotham 195, 376 
Hough, Bp. 41 
Hougham 869 
Hovenden 574 
How 417 
Howard 91,190,227, 
346, 386, 426 
Howarth 583 
Howden 492 





Howel 562, "602 

Howick, L. 591 

Hoyle 583 

Hubbard 351 

Huck 388 

Hudson 87, 243, 394 

Hue 22 

Hughes 91, 171,407, 
597 

Hulke 189 

Hull 395 

Hulse 89 

Hume 483, 498,499, 
569, 600 

Humfrey 597 

Humphrey 278, 513, 
514, 515 

Humphreys 186, 
605, 670 

Hunecken 275 

Hunsdon 536 

L. 620 

Hunter 112, 362, 
390,493, 513,514, 
515, 604 

Huntingdon, E. 210 

Huntingford, Bp. 
545 

Hurd 42,49, 352,597 

Bp. 247, 350 

Hurdis 2868 

Harry 596 

Hurst 583, 596 

Huskisson 570 

Huson 595 

Hussey 425 

“Hutchins 196, 392, 
514 
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Hutchinson 68, 166, Jones 69, 87, 91, 92, 


242, 270 
Hutchinson, L. 245 
Hutton 187,191,288 
Hyde 600 


I 


Jackman 394 

dacks 324 

Jackson 91,179,187, 
192,196, 263, 228, 
389, 391,404, 544, 
596 

— Bp. 587 

Jacob 88, 175, 195 

dacobs 491, 502 

Jago 242 

James 392, 295,501, 
514, 574, 598 

— Bp. 240 

Jameson 157, 258 

Jainieson 521, 643 

Janyria 394 

Jarman 316 

Jauncey 599 

Jay 186, 596 

é-bv94 

Ibbetson 182 

Jefferies 3, 595 

Jeffreys 508 

Jeffs 194 

Jemmett 196 

Jenner 48, 91, 242 

Jennens 45, 243 

Jenkin 397, 606 

Jenkins 392 

Jenkinson 602, 663 

Jennings 192 

Jepson 494 

Jerningham 384 

Jervoice 574 

Jessop 91, 194, 620 

Ilbert 494 

Iichester, E. 188 

Hliff 193 

Illers 575 

Illidge 315 

Imman 599 

Inchbald 145 

Inman 602 

Ingilby 407 

Ingram 154, 205 

Innes 666 

Jobson 620 

Jocelyn 67 

Johnson 122, 198, 
308, 313, 338,472, 
485,489, 498,519, 
558,560, 574, 594, 
606, 618, 627 

Johnston 191, 259, 
278, 391, 472 

Johnstone 383, 488, 
573, 574 








143, 148, 157, 186, 
187, 190, 192, 194, 
234,278, 295, 30u, 
345,385, 392, 394, 
474, 485, 486, 514, 
573,574, 599, 608, 
605,637, 666, 670, 
671 

Jordan 136 

Jopp 5-48 

Jourdain 598 

Joyee 175, 240 

Irby 394, 620 

Ironside 193, 574 

Irvin 600 

Irving 173, 492 

Irwine 498 

Isham 588, 666 

Isherwood 192 

Itard 440 

Judd 194 

Jukes 300 

Ives 93 


K 


Kane 491 
Kay 173, 498 
Kaye 516, 603 
—— Ly. 44 
Keasbury 605 
Kearney 604 
Keate 516 
Keates 585 
Keats 669 
Keble 438 
Keegan 282 
Keefe 478 
Keeling 654 
Keeys 93 
Keith 653 
——- L. 287 
Kelsick 485 
Kemble 3, 144, 348, 
467, 484, 499 
Kemp 588 
Kemper 440 
Kempt 471, 574 
Kendal, Ds. 43 
Kendall 489, 600 
Kendrick 37 
Kennett, 196 
Bp. 545 
Kennicott 128 
Kennon 205 
Kenny 196, 287 
Kenrick 595 
Kensington 188 
Kent 187, 191, 196, 
497, 595 
—— D. 289, 483 
Kenyon, B. 497 
Ly. 87 
Keppel 287 
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Kerfoot 583 
Kerr 672 
Kerrich 601 
Kett 439 
Key 187 
Keyser 395 
Kidd 543 
Kidgell 315 
Kilby 489 
Kridare, Bp. 5ee 
Killigrew 3 
Kilner 394 
Kimber 595 
Kinderley 596 
King 76,91, 146,174, 
493,514, 574, 599, 
600, 644 
-—— Bp. 615 
—— Ly. 602 
Kingsmill 272 
Kingston 188 
———_— D 47 
———— E. 602 
Kinlech 574 
Kinnoul, L. 350 
Kirby 34, 671 
Kirk 3 
Kirkman 596 
Kirshaw 195 
Kirwan 181, 669 
Kitchener 136 
Kittoe 397 
Knapp 599, 660 
Knapton 513 
Knatchbull 485 
Kneller 49, 485 
Knight 91, 207, 246, 
363,365,474, 485, 
598 
Knightley 46, 192 
Kaipe 295 
Knoche 191 
Knowle 574 
Knox 87 
Krieg 206 
Kunowsky 575 
Kyffin 497 
Kyle 278, 472 
Kynaston 672 


L 


Laborn2 12 

Lace 396 

Lackington 673 

Lacy 191, 274, 374 

Ladbroke 99 

Laing 278 

Lake 89, 657 

Lamb 386 

Lambe 370, 570,595 

Lambert 246, 413, 
536, 605, 626, 644 

Lambton 188 

Lamotte 92, 192,604 

Lancaster 
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Lancaster 109, 495, 
614 

Landeg 497 

Lane 188, 574, 596 

Langdale 395 

Langford 515, 598 

Langigrds 513 

Langham 216, 393, 
501 

Langland 278 

Langlands 574 

Langley 484, 596, 
670 


Langman 284 

Langmead 598 

Langon 605 

Langs'o:. 196 

Langton 64, 161,464 

Lanigoan, Bp. 498 

Lansdown, M. 167, 
286, 643 

Lareom 87 

Larhaw 491 

Lascelles 573 

Latham 386, 438, 
515, 598 

Lathum 573 

Latouche 386 

Latrobe 544 

Laud 243 

Lauderdale, L. 265, 
371, 569 

Law 528, 590, 645 

— Bp. 587 

Lawley 393 

Lawrance 485 

Lawrence 574, 587, 
602, 663 

Lawrie 587 

Lawson 59, 206; 575, 
596, 592 

Lax 93 

Layton 193 


Leach 497 
Leake 393 
Leaky 474 
Leard 598 
Le Bas 484 
Le Cail, Ly. 188 
Leckey 574 
Lediard 89 
Lee 30,335,392,583, 
596, 599 

Leeds 596 
——— D, 425 
——- Ds. 485 
Lees 583, 671 
Lefanu 385 

* Lefevre 91 
Legeyt 397 
Legg 490 


Legge 175, 273 
‘Leigh 287, 516, 644 


Leir 194, 325 
Leith 374, 473 
Leiand 350 
Lemaitre 34 
Leman 514 
LeMesurier 288, 587 
Lemvine 493, 673 
Lemon 572, 651 
Lempriere 93 
Lendon 484 
Lennon 194 
Lennox, L. H. 488 
Lepipre 189 
Leslie 157,240,394, 
439, 599 
Lester 494, 574 
Letherland 514 
Lethieullier 513 
Lettice 432 
Lettsom 34, 425, 516 
Leven, E. 599 
Lever 516 
Levi 673 
Levinge 573 
Lewen 514 
Lewes 454, 598, 602 
Lewis 43,89,186,502 
Lewthwaite 288 
Leybourn 210 
Leycester 269 
Leyden 409, 486 
Leyson 385 
Lichfield, E, 211,543 
Bp. 615 
Lichgarry 670 
Lifford, V. 345 
Lighttoot 472, 516, 
574, 670 
Lincoln, Bp. 615 
Linden 583 
Lindo 394 
Lindsay 392, 573 
Lindsey 93, 240, 386 
—— Cs. 588 
Lingen 487 
Linton 588 
Lipveatt 194 
Lismore, L. 93 
Lister 186, 195, 472 
Litchfield 601 
Littlebury 407 
Little 614 
Littlehales 268 
Littleton 597 
Liverpool, E.66, 385, 
465, 569, 585, 587 
Livesley 600 
Livingston 278 
Livingstone 205 
Liewelyn 574 
Lloyd 49, 187, 196, 
376, 489, 495, 602 
Lochée 644 
Locke 669 
Locker 644 
Lockhart 468 











Loder 494 

Lofft 398 

Loft 288 

Loftus, Ly. 386 

Logan 394 

Loudon, Bp. 82, 136, 
182, 615 

Long 87, 188, 245, 
267, 288, 396,470, 
573 


Longley 272 

Longmore 193 

Lonsdale, E.192, 335 

Lopes 188 

Lort 5, 314, 642 

Loring 668 

Lothian 376 

Lott 496 

Louis 386, 666 

Loutherbourg 394 

Lovat, L. 89 

Lovaine, L. 94, 385 

Love 664 

Lovel, L. 500 

Lovett 193 

Lowe 393 

Lowndes 60 

Lowns 583 

Lowth 128, 394 

- Bp. 245, 352 

Lowther 599 

V. 385 

Lueas 151, 497 

Lucy 316, 393 

Ludd 583 

Ludford 241 

Ludlam 243, 288 

Ludlow 585,602,619 

Luke 318 

Lumley 385, 
513, 588 

Lumsdaine 496 

Lund 603 

Luscombe 600 

Lushington 81, 585 

Lussac 110 

Lydall 619 

Lyell 393 

Lym 93 

Lynch 275 

Lynes 393 

Lynn 192, 482, 661 

Lyon 188, 438 

Lysons 14, 545 bis 








409, 


M‘Carthy 188, 574, Manby 
598 


Macartney 642 
Macarty, C. 642 
Macclesfield, Cs, 597 
M‘Callum 191 
M‘Culloch 277 
M‘Dermed 574 
Macdiarmid 562 
Macdonald 183, 188, 
370, 573, 574,575, 
603, 604 
M‘Donald, L. 286 
M‘Donnel! 575 
M‘Dougall 278, 375 
Mac Evoy 197 
Macgregor 288, 573 
Machel! 574 
Mac Mahon 287, 
570, 586 
M‘innes 666 
Mackintosh 287 
M‘Intyre 395 
M‘Laughlin 278 
Mackenzie 182, 278, 
514 
Mackintosh 590 
M‘Kiunon 190, 275, 
588 
Mackrell 672 
Maclean 87,272,596 
M‘Leod 68,276, 472, 
474, 573 
Macmillan 515 
M‘Nab 188 
M‘Nair 574 
M‘Naught 387 
Macpherson 136, 
574 thrice 
Madden 573, 574 
Madder 600 
Madigan 603 
Maddison 645 
Madock 380 
Magill 574 
Magnes 2384 
Mahon, L. 673 
Maida, C. 585 
Mainwaring 85,499, 
653 
Mair 574 
Maitland 172, 300, 
388 
Maittaire 52 
Maister 497 
Majendie, Bp. 352 


Lyster 186 Maklesfield 345 
Lyttelton 47,513, Malcolm, 87, 176 
569, 650 Male 394 
——— L, 415 Mallett 288, 669 
Maliing 188 
Malmesbury, L. 297 
M Malone 310, 502, 
560, 606 
Mabbott 193 Maltby 91 
M‘Alpin 573 Maltravers 672 
Maccarthy 544 Malyn 484 


634 
Manchester, 











INDEX 
Manchester, Ds. 490 


Manesty 605 
Manley 189, 653 
Mann 492 
Manners 276, 474, 
574, 587, 634,650, 
666 
Manning?9,195,432 
Mansell 603 
Mansel, Ly. 497 
Mansell, Bp. 500 
Mansfield 573, 662 
a A 
Mantill 493 
Maples 285 
Mapletoft 287 
Marchant 65 
Markland 502, 519 
Markham, Abp. 357 
Marler 600 
Marlow 543 
Marmion 17 
Marow 44, 47 
Marriott 297 
Marryatt 373, 466, 
469, 572 
Marsh 191, 219, 298, 
392, 472, 532, 540 
Marshal 285 
Marshall 277, 484, 
493, 604, 671 
Marstead 382 
Martin 54, 187, 269, 
278,294, 311, 364, 
392, 468, 644 
Martyn 99, 425 
Marwood 485 
Mason 49, 193, 197, 
352, 514, 643,644 
Massey 498, 600,603 
L. 672 
Massy 288 
Masterman 573 
Mastin 433 
Mathew 385 
Mathews 192, 275, 
450, 516, 587 
Matlock 92 
Maty 5 
Maughan 392 
Maule 300 
Maundrell 123 
Maunsell 168 
Maw 573, 594 
Mawe 39 
Maxwell 298, 373, 
376, 490, 499 
May 192, 276, 474, 
436 - 





Mayeuvre 440 

Mayne 262, 515 

Mayo 497 

Meacher 318 

Mead 52, 54, 193, 
205, 574 

Meade 187, 501, 587 


> 
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Meadowcourt 44 

Meadows 313 

Meares 186 

Meath, Bp. 19 

Mechlin 222 

Medley 392 

Mee 194 

Meekan 653 

Meers 376 

Mein 173, 269 574 

Mejanet 194 

Melbourn, V. 287 

Mellish 23, 484 

Mellor 392 

Melmoth43,443,519 

Melton #9 

Melville, V. 246, 247, 
287, 382, 385 

———-- Vs, 389 

Mendes 22 

Meredith 543 

Merest 499 

Merrefield 193 

Merrick 297 

Merry 574 

Messenger 392 

Messiter 604 

Metcalf 276,472,574 

Metcalfe 47.2, 666 

Methven, L. 88 

Meyrick 391 

Middlesex, L. 315 

Middleton 240, 335, 
496, 596 

Mikel 595 

Mildmay 588 

Miles 499 

Millan 515 

Millar 644 

Millard 496 

Miles 393 

Miller 376, 574, 595 

Milles 288, 521 

Mills 569, 643 

Milman 438 

Milne 272, 498 

Milner 5, 135, 615 

Milnes 93, 497 

Milow 300 

Milton 9, 338 

L. 483, 651 

Minchin 494 

Mingay 590 

Minto,L.78,409,486 

Micchell92,273,278, 
393, 394, 425,494, 
583, 595 

Mitford 226, 246, 
439, 605 

Mog 601 

Moir 26 

Moira, Cs. 188 

——— E. 68, 167, 
967 ,286, 467, 572, 
586, 587, 658 

Moises 587 





Molle 588 


' Molyneux 485, 604 


Money 601 
M mk 87 
Monro 203, 643 
Monroe 179 
Montagu 93,245,376 
——— DP. 92, 352 
Montague 47, 165, 
243, 371, 390, 596 
L. $1, 479 
Montefiore 493 
Montgomery 69,492 
Montrose, D. 67,385 
Moodie 668 
Moore 69, 115, 186, 
129, 195, 241, 242, 
243, 376, 386,393, 
467, 478,479, 574 
bis, 558 
——— Abp. 357 
Bp. 352 
— Ly. 604 
More 245, 347 . 
Moreil 147 
Morgan 87,127,192, 
193, 197, 205,286, 
49, 598, 666,671, 
672 
——- Ly. 603 
Moriarty 376 
Morley 409, 494, 671 
L. 499 
Moron 22 
Morpeth, L. 265,266 
Morphelt 600 
Morphew 575 
Morres 243, 587 
Morvice 4, 299 484 
Morris 87, 91, 195, 
393, 469, 600,605, 
651 
Morse 488, 670 
Mortimer 207, 563 
Mortlock 386 
Morton, E. 426, 569 
Moses 574 
Mostyn 298 
Moton 17 
Mottershawe 186 
Moulton 92 
Mounsey 241 
Mountford 496 
Meuntjoy, L. 286 
Mower 87 
Muckleston 188 
Mudford 338 
Mudie 4486 
Mugleston 147 
Muleaster 277, 
Mulgrave, L. 
467, 651 
Muiler °72 
Mullis 394 
Mumford 495 
Muaro 90, Goe 











472 
246, 
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Munroe 573, 574 
Munster, C. 287 
Murphy 349, 574 
Murray 74, 259, 381, 
395, 474, G56 
-_--~, Bp. 


666 


-, 1. 287 
——-—,Ly. 188,587 
Musgrave 91 
Mussel 514 

Myers 438 





N. 


Nadin 584 
Nailer 662 
Nailor 651 
Naish 298 
Nangle 498 
Napier 172, 
213, 386 
L. 385 
Napper 394 
Nash 42, 48, 225, 
364, 494, 560,651 
Navlor 497 
Neagle 49 
Neal 239 
Neale 136, 176, 195, 
315,670 
Neild 37, 426 
Neile, Bp. 240 
Neilson 513 
Nelsoa 492, 674 
L. 417, 65% 
Nelthropp 478 
Nepean 485 
Neville 198, 398, 
574, 665 
Newark, L. 483 
Newburgh, L. 91 
Newcastle, D. 385 
—, Ds. 672 
Neweome 289, 588 
————,, Abp. 333 
Newman, 75, 174, 
216, 386, 662, 663 
Newport 266, 319, 
469, 485, 569, 649 
Newton 289 
, L. 88, 486 
Nisbett 671 
Nicholas 474, 574 
Nicholetts 595 
Nicholl 265, 597 
Nichells 485, 496 
Nichols 17, 136,147, 
225, 241, 288,308, 
502,617, 619,631 
646, 671 
Nicholson 82, 396, 
499 
Nickolls 17 
Nicol 307 
Nightingale 


187, 
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Nightingale 40 

Nixon 76, 386, 472, 
494, 499 

Noble 41, 242, 326, 
605, 668, 672 

Noel 186 

Neilekens 659 

Norbury 599 

Norfolk, D. 66, 112, 
517, 586, 622 

Norman 485 

Norris 582, 661 

North 396, 472,488, 
536, 587 

, Bp. 352 

—, L. 672 

Northampton, E, 
499 

Northcote 90 

Northesk, E. 585 

Northington, E. 351 

Northumberland,D. 
396, 601 

Ds. 170 

Northwold, Bp. 615 

Norton 243 

Norwich, Bp. 615 

Norweod, 599 

Notingham, E. 536 

Nowell 194 

Nourse 376 

Nugent 190, 473 

E, 292 

Nune 24 

Nutt 243 

Oakes 187, 484 

Oakeley 194 

Oakley 188 

Oates 472 

O’Brien 574,603,670 

O'Connell 574, 575 

O'Donoghue 271, 
498 

Odureron 600 

O’Flaharty 574 

Offley 9, 393 

Ogilby 91 

Ozilvy, L. 594 

Oglander 574 

Ogle 484, 498, 544 

. L. 226 

O'Hara 474, 573, 
575 

Oke 600 

Okeever 241 

Oldys 15 

Oldham 173 

Oldimixon 170 

Olive 393 

Oliver 90, 499 

O'Meara 654 

Onebye 241 

O'Neil 574 bis 

Onsiow 309,484, 588 

, L. 660 

@rchard 393, 494 























Ord 15, 369, 386 

Orde 600 

O'Reilly 574 

Orem 155 

Orford, E, 500, 614 

Oriel 668 

Orme 514, 489 

Ormerod 298, 537, 
587 

Ormond, E. 287 

Ornsby 668 

Orr 602 

O’Ryan 274 

Osborne 376, 397 

Osbeurne 496 

Osgood 80 

Osman 564 

Osmer 394 

Osmond 671 

Osorio 24 

Ossulston, L. 467 

Ostler 651 

Oswald 28 

O'Toole 275 

Otway 70, 241, 653 

Oudeby 318 

Ouseley 477 

Overton 226 

Outram 488 

Owen 93, 186, 188, 
282, 439, 484,497, 
572, 603, 605, 669 

Owenson 87, 454, 
603 

Oxferd 193 

, Cs. 91 

—, E. 429, 516, 
565 

Oxley 187, 497 

Ozeil 32 

Paaw 205 

Pack 275 

Packe 494 

Packington, Ly. 299 

Page 659 

Paget 484, 585, 587, 
662 

——-, L. 302, 435 

Paiba 24 

Pakenham 128,474, 
574 

Paley 94, 318 

Pallant 27 

Pallister 594 

Palmer 17, 287, 465, 
490, 494, 600, GO}, 
670 

Palmerston, V. 182, 
370, 465 

Paludanus 205 

Parduyn 205 

Paris 597 

Park 144, 344, 640 

Parke 588 

Parker 91, 93, 183, 
194,283, 296, 500, 
507, 544,583, 653, 








668, 670 

Parkes 216, 544, 610 

Parkin 5, 112 

Parkinson 188, 385, 
666 

Parnell 57 

Parr 9, 55, 246, 288, 
600, GOL 

Pasrott 91 

Parsons 206, 595, 
600, 663, 671 

Partridge 355 

Paterson 206, 

70 

Paton 440 

Patterson 194, 243, 
278 

Pattison 485, 
600 

Patton 93 

Paul 243, 285 

Paull 663 

Payne 191, 313, 598, 
672 


515, 


74, 


72 

Peach 186, 394, 668 

Peachy 386 

Peachey 496 

Peacock 136, 259, 
385, 491 

Peacocke 575, 672 

Pead 484 

Peake 654 

Pearce 210, 319 

Pearse 490 

Pearson 90,187, 391, 
641, 668 

Peat 604 

Peck 244, 670 

Pecke 210 

Peel 87 

Peele 285 

Pegg 147 

Pegge 308, G27 

Pelham 484, 557 

Pellew 69, 168, 192, 
273, 373,470, 633, 
657 

Peliing 23 

Pellowe 600 

Pembervon 187 

Penfold 602 

Peninius 205 

Penn 42, 531 

Pennant 193 

Pennefather392,574 

Pennington 574 

Penny 392, 490 

Penrose 273, 373 

Penry 394 

Penton 93, G72 

Pepall 197 

Pepys 98, 245 

Perceval 185, 221, 
247,256, 385,465, 
482,49, 545,989, 
622, 649, 660,60, 


663, 664 
Percival, V. 507 
Percy 87, 396, 575 
——-, Bp. 225, 243 
——-, L. 94, 287 
Pereira 23 
Perkins 241,243,492 
Perney 385 
Perolle 217 
Perry 485, 659 
Persse 278 
Peschall 574 
Pestell 147 
Peterkin 668 
Petersham, V. 237 
Pether 491 
Petiver 514 
Petre, L. 424 
Petty 596 
Peyter 225 
Phelps 195 " 
Phenix 92 
Philbin 595 
Phillimore 87 
Phillipon 473 
Phillips 112, 186, 

278, 288, 297,344, 

485,491, 574,597, 

598, 603 
Phipps 466 
Pickles 502 
Pickman 195 
Picton 275, 378,470, 

473, 574 
Pideock 497 
Pierce 599 
Pigeon 93 
Pigott 265, 

369, 591 
Pike 573 
Pilkington, Bp. 248 
Pilleau 196 
Pim 91 
Pinckney 181 
Pindar 496 
Pinder 195, 494 
Pinedo 603 
Pineger 205 
Pinkerton 521 
Pinnock 396 
Piozzi 246 
Pipoa 69, 75, 273 
Pitt 246, 315, 493, 

590, 659, 668 
Piateau 205 
Platt 15 
Playfair 603 
Plestow 287, 596 
Plomer 83, 491 


366, 





Piummer 601 
Piumptre 40, 144, 
393, 484, 587, 600 


Pochin 241, 242, 605 

Pococke, Bp. 513 

Pobiman 2438 

Pointer 15 

87; 98, 20% 
263, 


© le oO 
iG my 
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265, 288,306,402, Proby, L. 272 Reinagle 288 Rollman 325 
465,506, 569,651 Proctor 588 Renfern 583 Romaine 485 
Poley 285 Pruce 599 Rennell 19 Romilly 164,267,369 
Poihill 599 Prust 605 Renner 668 466, 514, 571, 590 
Pollen 489 Pryor 82, 395 Renney 193 Ly. 588 
Pollock 173, 574 Pugh 187, 287, 484 Rennie 83, 584 Rood 191 
Pond 513, 598 Pulteney 102, 242, Renshaw 582 Rooke 188 
Ponsonby 67, 163, 389 Reresby 407 Roper 496 
246, 266,468,570, Purchas 494 Retford 670 Rosse 24 
652, 654 Purkis 93 Reve 635 Rose 166, 246, 369, 
Poole 93, 242, 573, Purser 491 Reynardson 485,668 372, 469, 570,649 
605 Putland 288 Reynett 574 Roseby 194 
Pooley 595 Puttenham 3 Reynolds 7, 75, 175, Ross 49,87, 275,392 
Poore 188, 596 Pye 287, 297 187,189, 245, 260, , E. 167 
» Bp. 615 Quarrington 395 287, 302,386,606, ——, Ly. 87 
Pope 101 Quartermas 282 660 Rosser 91 
Popham 588 Quartley 90 Rhazes 312 Rothes, L. 259 
Popon 173 Quilter 666 Rhodes 394 Rough 588 
Porch 602 Quin 146, 587 Rhotley 651 Rouse 544, 618 


Porretus 205 


Porson 643 Ramage 277,472 Ricardo 395 Row 605 
Port 409 Ramsay 24 Rice 670 Rowe 148 
Portal 670 Ramsden 670 Rich 438 Rowley 176, 277, 
Porter 79, 385, 386, Radcliff 188 Richards 485, 493, 299, 373, 521, 601 
466, 574 Radcliffe 240, 382, 494, G00 653 
Portland, Ds. 516 574 Richardson 191,192, Roycroft 206 
Porteus, Bp. 19, 245, Radclyffe 91 382,496, 499:515, Royds 574 
357, 537 Radley 192 597, 609 Royle 396 


Portman 286, 395 


Portmore, E. 196 Radstock, L. 246 Richerand 240 Rudd 471, 491 
Portsmouth, Cs. 192 Rae 574 Richmond, D. 293, Ruding 241 
Potter 278, 472,595 Raffles 544 385, 409,428,666 Rudston 498 
Potts 294 Raikes 87 _— Ds.490 Rufford 602 
Poulal 575 Raine 187, 403 Rickard 672 Rumbold 666 
Poulett 394 Rainsforth 484 Ricketts 668 Rumford 439 
Pountney 574 Raleigh 205 Riddell ig4 Ruspini 89 
Poure 320 Randall 92 Rideout 385, 574 Russ 193 
Povah 136, 182 Randell 192 Ridge 275, 474,573 Russell 574, 605 
Powel 38 Randolph 79 Ried 574 Rutger 205 
Powell 94, 194,574, » Bp. 357 Rippingham 39- Ruthal’, Bp. 240 
597,599, 600,602, Raphoe, Bp. 386 Rippon 605 Rutherford 479 
605, 671 Rashdall 394 Rivers 485 Rutland, D. 483, 634 


Power 188, 276, 473 
Pownall 600 


Powys 471, 603 Ratray 669 Roach 583 369, 385, 465,570, 
Poyntz 147 Ray 171 Robe 474 E51, 665 
Pratt 64,511,574 Rawfold 479 Roberts 90, 315,587, St. Alban 188 
Prendergrass 491 Rawlins 193, 574 662 St. Alban’s, D. 193 
Prescott 655 Rawlinson 397 Robertson 19, 260, St Asaph, Ly. 286 
Preston 195, 494, Rawnsley 499 283,494, 497,499 — V. 490 
600, 602 Ray 514, 516, 573, Robinson 74, 136, St. David's, Bp. 188 
Pretyman 395 600, 666, 672 241, 243,288,371, St. George 188 
Price 136, 186,324, Raymant 672 385,395, 496,560, St. John 205, 288, 
398, 497, 502 Raymond 604 574 409, 588 
Prichard 598 Rayne 601 Robison 217, 324 St. Lawrence 598 
Priestley 485, 537, Read 397, 583,603 Roby 600 St. Paul 601 
601, 673 Redesdale, L. 500, Roch 170 St. Pol 574, 595 
Priestman 602 571 Roches 541 St. Vincent, E. 245 
Primrose, \s. 484 Reding 375 Rochester, Bp. 615 Sainsbury 392, 669 
Prince 265, 326 Reece 394 Rockingham,M. 622 Sadler 205, 211 
Pring 424 Reed 143, 146, 494, Roden 671 Sadlier 319 
Pringie 373, 374, 643, 644, 670 Roe 382, 603 Satlery 670 
389, 671 Rees 386, 497 Roclsius 205 Sales 494 
Prior 319 Reeve 242, 494 Rogers 394,494,603 Salisbury, Bp. 615 
Pritchard 494 Regis 195 Rolfe 507 ———, E. 500 
Proby 187, 385 Reid 157, 278,668 Rolle, L, 483 Salisbury, M. — 
Salmon 











Ram 386, 484 Rhudyard 438 


Radnor, E. 190 Richens 668 








Riviere 499 


Rashleigh 516 , 
Ritson 344, 643 


Ratclifle 55,114, 583 


Ryan 670 
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M 


Rousseau 340 


Roxburgh, D. 641 


Ryder 68, 164, 266, 



















































































598, 668 














Salvin 574 











S.ndby 245 






































Satchwell 4 


























601 
Savage 313 














Sawell! 317 
Saxon 396 




















Scafe 196 














Scarle 386 
Scarlett 83 














Schank 596 

















Schweitzer 
Scobell 588 
Scole 287 



































599, 619 





























Seaman 93 
Searle 668 




















318, 644 




















Seight 82 
Selby 604 
Selden 19 
Self 600 
Selkirk, L. 
Selwyn 666 
Semple 240 









































Serle 193 
Serrell 288 
Seveley 531 
Sewel 531 
Seymer 516 
































588 














» Ly 
Shaftesbury 
596 

















Saltmarsh 392 
Salvador 22 


S»muel 672 


Sandford 600 
Sanford 667 
Sargeaunt 60¢ 
Sarrazin 84 
Sarsfield 274 


84 


Saumarez 136 
Saunders 136, 211, 
318,319, 388,493, 


Sawbridge 671 


Saywell 392 


Scarbrow 664 


Scarsdale, Ly. 196 


Scherbatoff, Ps, 386 
Schofield 651 


92 


Scott 25, 82, 91,92, 
157,165, 194, 246, 
278, 296, 410,425, 
426, 510,516,572, 


Scouler 399 
Scourfield 186 
Serope, L. 314 


Seawell 668 
Sebright 211, 266, 


Seccombe 397 
Secker, Abp. 19,129 
Sedgwick 596 


572 


Sergisson 496 


Seymour 287, 488, 


. 672 
E. 66, 


Shakspeare 7, 310, 
404 


Sharp 238, 286 
Sharpe 644, 665 
Shaw 41, 376, 384, 
393, 471,489,497, 
513 
Shawel 12, 188, 472 
Sheakspeare 404 
Sheard 595 
Shee 487 
Shelburne 667 
Sheldon 395, 515 
Sheffield 243 
, L. 354 
Shelley 89, 288 
Shelton 672 
Shenstone 216 
Shepherd 425, 495, 
601 
Sheppard 494, 497 
Shepperd 574 
Sherard, L. 94 
, Ly. 386 
Sherbrooke 585 
Sheridan 164, 265, 
286, 370. 385, 589 
Sherlock, Bp. 351 
Sherston 485 
Sherwen 31, 524 
Sherwill 190 
Shipley, 668 
a Bp. 147 
Shipman 394 
Shirley 393 
Suirref 157 
Suoberi 439 
Shorianu 602 
Showel: 192 
Shrewsbury, E. 298 
Shringston 609 
Shute 91 
Sbuter 93 
Sibley 436 
Sibthorpe 543 
Sidey 494 
Sidmouth, V. 167, 
372, $85, 587,651 
Sidney, V. 92 
Simcoe 573 
Simeon 287, 651 
Simmons 203, 601 
Simon 184 
Simonds 601 
Simons 1y1 
Simpson 91, 189, 
248, 393, 602 
, Ly. 16 
Sims 93, 194, 297 
Sinclair 490,574,666 
Singer 573 
Singleton 137 
Skene 157, 286 
Skelton 277 
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Salmon 227,288,600 Shadbolt 89 
Galter 186, 207,392, Shaftoe 226 


Skinner 156, 602 

Skipwith 620 

Skrine 188 

Slack 671 

Slade 87, 470, 507, 
588, 597 

Slaney 188 

Slapp 489 

Slater 33 

Slay 288 

Sl. eman 87 

Slingsby 186 

Sloane 207, 336, 491 

Sloper 497 

Smart 348 

Smarte 35 

Smeathman 517 

Smez o 599 

Smelk 42@5 

Smith 53 82, 90,93, 
136, 146,183,185, 
189 194, 241,242 
249,272, ¢ 78,226, 
267, 249, £98,352, 
369, 362, 24.466, 
462, 465, 148,495, 
496, 499, 543.563, 
582, 595, 60 3,640, 
649, 661, 650,668, 
671 

Smollett 558 

Smyth 40, 2¢3, 241, 
286, 326, 593,641, 
605 

Smythe 433 

Smythies 91> 

Snelgar 602 

Snelgro-e 596 

Snell 112 

Sneison 491 

Snook 670 

Snuosmer 431 

Snowden 497 

Soady 75 

Sovolewsky 440 

Solander 516 

Sollis 91 

Somers. L. 42, 167 

Somerset, L. 466, 
655, 672 

Somerville 485, 588 

Sousmerville 176 

Sonini 604 

Sotheby 644 

Sotheron 671 

South 907, 497, 620 

Sourttiall 47 

Soutiby 334 

South ruwood 601 

Southgate 643 

Southweh 435 ° 

Sowerby 670 

Sparke, Bp. 587 

Speare 547 

Speares 396 

Speed 515, 670 


Skerrett171,271,27, Spelman 19, 545 
“ Spence 395 


Skilbeck 603 


Spencer 239, 484, 
543, 585 

., E. 102, 232, 

245, 642 

, Ly. 147,193 

Spenser 560 








Spilsbury 392, 397, - 


494, 602 
Spooner 493 
Spottiswoode 24,574 
Sproule 497 
Spry 188 
Squire 473, 668 
StabLack 87, 484 
Stace 645 
Stackpole 75 
Stattord,M. 046 385 
Stainforth 574 
Stamford Ce. 516 
—- E. 308 
Stand sh 502 
Standi, 494 
Stenford v00 
Stanhove £j8, 287, 
“~2 
oumana- Ch 678 
-—---—- E.57 1,673 
— -——. Ly. 298 
Stanley 191, °43, 
£01, 5°8, 603, 670 
——, L. 649 
Stan g 60S 
Stanser 395 
Stanwry 471 
Star wix Yh7 
Stipieton 497, 669 
Stavely 276, 573 
Steel 92, 93 
Steele 51, 297 
Steemsons 80 
Steevens 143, 438, 
641 
Stein 286 
Stephani 490 
Stephen 165, 268, 
373, 483, 570, 649 
S.ephens £87, 217, 
544, 566 





Stephe) son 669 
Stepney 672 
Sterne 5,3 


Steves 654, 663 

Stevenson 651 

Stewart 187, 240, 
277 ,49¢, 574, 594, 
644 





"; Ly, 196 
Stillingfleet 398,644 
Bp266,525 
Stoate 671 
Stockdale 154, 232, 
982, S70 
Stoddart 598, 672 
Stody 395 
Stoequeler 490 , 
Stokes 240, 3866, 578 
Stokoe 498 


Stone 600 
Stopforf 
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Stopford 70,167, 287 
Storey 288 
Story 188 
Stoughton 188 
Stourton 384 
, L. 87 
Stowe 560 
Strachan485 585 666 
Stradling 496 
Strahan 198 
Strange 594, 643 
Strangford, Vs. 585 
Street 574, 599, 603, 
605 
Stringer 620 
Stroud 574 
Strover 87 
Strype 545 
Stuart 517, 585, 599 
Stubbs 600, 645 
Stuckey 197, 596 
Stukeley 529 
Sturgeon 277 
Sturges 601, 668 
Sturt 393, 596 
Stutterheim 498 
Suceoth, L. 498 
Sudbury 631 
Suffolk, Cs. 392 
Sullivan 188, 385 
Sulyard 195 
Sumner 370, 467 
Sunderlan'!, L. 606 
Surtees 14, 129, 158, 
240, 58], 658 
Sussex, D. 572, 640 
Sutherland 395, 572 
Sutton 93, 466, 571, 
584, 602 
—, Abp. 357 
Swabey 80, 188 
Swaine 445 
Swainson 300, 514 
Swale 393, 499 
Swerts 205 
Swift 440 
Swi: fen 87 
Swinnerton 194 
Symes 69 
Symmons 462 
Syvertz 205 
Taddy 196 
Taggart 573 
Talourdin 593 
Talbot 288, 298,653 
, BE. 385 
, Ly. 288 
Tancred 183 
Tara, L. 494 
Tarleton 68, 
266, 465, 649 
Tarrant 192 
Tash 197 
Tatam 396 
Tate 212 
Tatham 395 
Taunton 510 
Saverner 90 


196, 


Tavistock, M. 652 
Taylor 4, 87,91,105, 
147,243, 278, 287, 
385, 392,496,498, 
575, 588, 599,600, 
618, 661 
Teaster 183 
Tebbett 392 
Tebbot 595 
Teignmouth, L. 385 
Tempest 631 
Temple 314, 394, 
454, 583, 600, 666 
, E. 293 
Templeman 669 
Tenison 602 
Terrick 601 
Tessier 302 
Tetley 69 
Thackrah 599 
Thackray 584 
Thanet, E. 396 
Thatcher 574 
Thiele 573 
Thirlby 93 
Thistiethwayte 186 
Thorn 155, 258 
Thomas 196, 287, 
345, 501, 603 
—, Bp. 352 
Thomiley 583 
Thompson 87, 91, 
148, 276, 298,469, 
485,489, 574,583, 
670 
Thomson 259, 278, 
510, 574, 596, 597 
Thoraborough 278 
Thorndike 242 
Thornhill 385 
Thornton 178, 269, 
439, 469,483, 501 
Thorold 87 , 
Thorp 189, 595 
Thorpe 529 
Thornycroft 188 
Threlfail 495 
Thrissell 605 
Throckmorton 314, 
384 
Thurlow 667 
Thurlow, L. 
469, 645 
Thursby 666 
Thynne, Ld, J. 68 
Tickell 599 
Tierney 163, 266, 
570, 590, 652 
Tilbrook 497 
Till 386, 397 
Tilsley 496 
Tindal 598 
Tipper 345 
Tippon 497 
Titsing 298 
Toash 258 
Todd 121, 644 
Tedbunter 491 


245, 


Toller 287 
Tomkyns 90 
Tomline 288 
Tomlinson 469, 583 
Tonson 559 
Tooke 302, 544, 666 
Toole 574 
Topham 285 
Torkington 94, 583 
Torrens 240 
Tovar 205 
Tovey 242 
Toulmin 193 
Tower 375 
Towle 644 
Townend 599 
Townley 147, 187, 
484 
Townsend 666 
Townshend, L. 386 
Tracey 183 
Tradescant 205, 206 
Traherne 186 
Trant 475, 656 
Tranter 605 
Traquire, Cs. 195 
Trattle 670 
Travers 69, 273 
Treadway 87 
Tremlett 494 
Trentham 480 
Trees 23 
Trollope 376 bis, 671 
Trotter 26 
Tryon 198, 287 
Tucker 284, 
488, 600 
Tuckfield 424 
Tudor 497 
Tufton 396 
Tulloch 192, 575 
Tully 615 
Tunnadine 298 
Tupper 177, 249, 
240, 587 
Turner 17, 287, 397, 
426, 496, 598 
Turnpenny 574 
Turton 166, 269, 
467, 574 
Tusser 435 
Tutet 64) 
Tweedle 123 
Twentyman 484 
Twisden, Ly. 188 
Twisieton 241 
Tyerman 605 
Tylee 191 
Tyson 186 
Tyndall 386 
Tyrrell 75 
Tyrwhitt 521, 587, 
605 
Valentiue 331, 479 
Van Briemen 655 
Vandaleur 474 
Vandeleur 276, 278 
Vandel! 344 


574, 
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Vanderlemp 297 

Vander-feulen 187 

Van de iegel 464, 
489 

Vane 38 


Van Midert 587 
Vansittrt 585, 587, 
650 


Van Yrudoorn I¢8 
Vardon 195 
Varty D7 
Vashou580 
Vavasow 574 
Vaughai 110, 186, 
394, 97, 601 
Vaughtm 485 
Vaux 675 
Udall 43: 
Velley 648 
Ventry, L 93 
Vermilloe 83 
Vernon 192, 572, 
599 
» Abn. 357 
Vessiere 93 
Vesey 189 
Vetch 386 
Veysie 587 
Uffenbach 514 
Uglas, C. 603 
Vickery 661 
Villart 498 
Vincent 17, 19, 245, 
588 
Virtue 498 
Vivian 186, 287 
Uniake 278 
Unthank 573 
Voigt 644 
Voltaire 340 
Uraldo 205 
Urie 391 
Urssulak 498 
Usher 93 
, Abp. 19 
Uvedale 212, 321, 
336, 407, 619 
Uxbridge, E. 302, 
604, 662 
Vyse 67, 560 
Vyvyan 193, 494 
aad 536 
Wacey 187 
Waddington 394 
Wade 189, 395 
Watles 597 
Wait 484. * 
Waithman 384 
Wakefield 344 
Walbank 598 
Walevt 187, 194 
Waldegrave 376 
Wakio 207 
Waldron 644 
Walel8? 
Wales 259 
——, Pr. 459, 668 
Walker 40, 142 bis, 
287, 394, 
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394, 395,43,484, 
497, 567, 74 bis, 
583,602, 6), 656, 
663, 669 
Wall 181, 18% 195 
Wallace 266,385 
Waller 43 
Walley 288 
Wallihouse 59 
Wallis 190 
Wa'lpole 37 438, 
496, 500, 57,561, 
614, 640 
-» L. B5 
Walter 499, @1 
Walthall 494 599 
Walton 483° 
Walsh 82, 6, 588 
Walters 59¢ 
Wanley 345 
Warburton7, 351, 
583, 597 
- bp. 49 
Ward 87, 285, 574, 
587, 599, 613, 669 
Wardell 11! 
Waring 195 
Warner 3! 
Warren 89, 168,246 
Warrender 466 
Warrington 574 
Warton 396 
Warwick, E 210, 
319, 438, 516 
Washington 298 
Waterford, M. 386 
Waterhouse 426 
Wathen 670 
Watkins 325, 497 
Watkinson 287, 588 
Watson 49, 74, 91, 
92, 192, 432, 494, 
496,511,588, 599, 
602, 617 
- Bp. 242, 
245, 246 
Watts 396 
Waylett 320 
Webb 187, 239, 494, 
583 
Webber 87,187,193, 
484 
Webster 587, 595 
Wedd 595 
Wedgwood 651 
Weetman 158, 215 
Weir 574, 602 
Welch 91, 195 
Welchman 169 











Weld 386 

Welden 613 

Wellesley 56, 116, 
188, 287,578, 585 

ese M.66, 167, 
187, 385, 650, 
662 


Wellington, E. 58, 
65, 187, 191, 269, 
373,378, 470, 573, 
578,585, 654 

Wells 186, 241, 242, 
243, 374, 574 

Welstead 596 

Wemyss, E. 497 

Wentworth, V. 241 

Werninck 485 

Wesley 125 

West 53, 286, 308, 
349, 394,470,491, 
514, 566, 670 

—— Bp. 615 

Westby 4, 111, 622 

Westfield 315 

Westl 178 

Westmeath, L. 588 

Westmorland,E.372 

2 peed Cs. 
389 

Weston 350, 671 

Weymouth, Vs. 516 

Whaley 574 

Wharton 469, 570, 
562, 649 

Wheate 186 

Wheatley 87, 394 

Wheeler 240 

Whichcote 386, 620 

Ly. 194 

Whinfield 598 

Whipham 385 

Whiston 241, 243 

Whitaker 87, 195, 
543, 547, 601 

Whitbread 67, 370, 
383, 466, 569, 649 

Whitby 395, 499, 
670 

White 111, 192, 193, 
239, 240,275,497, 
515,537, 562,573, 
595, 597, 656,670, 
671 

Whitear 386 

Whitehall 597 

Whiftebead 671 

Whitelaw 574, 596 

Whiting 284 

Whitmore 188, 588 

Whittard 596 

Whyte 573, 604 

Wickliffe 241, 242 

Wicks 91 

Widdrington 225 

Widenham 575 

Wigglesworth 495 

Wight 596 

Wigley 242 

Wignell 594 

Wigram 186, 395, 
599 





Ly. 87 
Wigzell 600 
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Wilberforce 245269, 
370, 483, 570,652 

Wileocks, Bp. 93 

Wilday 417 

Wilde 278, 471 

Wiilgress 188 

Wilkes 640, 666 

Witkin 601 

Wilkins 82 

Wilkinson 295,313, 
393, 426 

Wilks 195 

Willan 595, 674 

Villes 93 

Willett 196 

Williams 83, 193, 
299, 348,396,474, 
484, 497,574,605, 
610, 666 

Williamson 84, 278, 
394, 574 

Willink 191 

Willis 192, 204 

Wilmot 41, 46, 195, 
246, 598 

Wilsdon 92 

Wilson 89, 136,206, 
243, 296,376,386, 
473,486, 500,574, 
533, 588,598, 656 

Wilt 596 

Winchelsea, E. 67 

Winchester, Bp.615, 

70 

—_——_—— M. 237 

Windham 606 

Winfield 194, 601 

Wing 188, 489. 

Wingfield 287 

Winkleman 72 

Winn 485 . 

Winsor 440 

Wivstanley241,484, 
502 

Winterbottom 574 

Wintle 40 

Winyates 574 

Wise 194, 238, 307, 
484 

Wishart 87 

Withers 583 

Witty 672 

Wodehouse 87 

Wodhull 54 

Woelff 395, 598 

Wolfe 609 

Wollaston 241 bis, 
243 

Wolsey 615 

Wood 70, 74,87, 92, 
194, 392, 396,499, 
583, 605, 649 

Woodburn 187 

Woodcock 470, 530 

Woodford 645 

Woodgate 173, 269 


Woodhouse 182,588, 
643 


Woodis 193 
Woodman 596 
Woodridge 605 
Woodrow 395 
Woods 87, 669 
Woodville, Bp. 417 
Woodward 4¢, 207, 
498, 513. 
Waclceonibe 386,666 
Wooistenholme 494 
Worcester, Bp. 49, 
615 


Wordsworth 532 
Worgan 501 
Workman 69 
Worrall 530 
Worsley 484, 575 
Worthington 494 
Wortley 483 
Woulle 516 
Wray 479 
Wreathock 610 = * 
Wrenpl4, 171 
Wright 91, 93, 187, 
197, 259, 385,439, 
472,489, 496,514, 
641, 672 
Wrottesley 369, 649 
Wroughton 604 
Wyatt 196, 381,479, 
489, 494 
Wyborn 296 
Wycherley 609 
Wykes 195 
Wylde 87 
Wyndham 386. __ 
Wynne 186, 268 bis, 
397,465, 570,588, 
649, 651 
Wynniat 188 
Wynox 605 
Yardley 672 
Yarker 603 
Yarmouth, E. 287 
Yate 492 
Yates 386, 296 
Yeates 288 
Yeats 515 
Yelloly 588 
Yeomans 385 
Yockney 588 
York 574 
—— Abp. 67, 383, 
615 
— D, 184, 483 
Yorke 69, 164, 193, 
326, 351,370,385, 
466, 571, 649 
Young10 58 107 507 
Younger 188 
Yule 73 
Zinspenning 531 
Zouch 619 
Zouche, L. 212 


*,* For the INDEX to the PLATES, see p. ii. at the back of the Title-page. 
{Pr.uted by Nichols, Son, and Bentley, Red Lion Passage, Fleet-street, London.] 

















